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Introduction 


ONE OF THE AIMS OF THIS BOOK is to present eighteenth-century north 
India as a society of marketplaces as much as one driven by land and its 
cultivation. The wealth of north Indian polities on the eve of English con- 
quest, especially in the eyes of the people who had wrested a fair measure 
of political autonomy from the Mughal empire in decline, was reflected 
not only in their ability to muster revenue from land but also in the pros- 
perity of their markets. How did the establishment of colonial rule appro- 
priate, refashion, or disrupt relationships that had grown among places of 
exchange, places of worship, and places of authority? 

Answers to this question, raised throughout this work, depend on 
how we view markets and marketplaces in premodern societies such as 
India’s. Why markets continued to multiply in later medieval northern 
India during the period of the dissolution of Mughal rule might not be 
readily explained by economic laws that work in the context of market- 
dominated societies, where commercial exchange motivated by measurable 
profit is used as an enduring template for acquisitive behavior. While it 
may be argued that north Indian society was certainly not subject to a 
market-driven economy or capitalist development along the lines of pri- 
vate property and contract, one could hardly be surprised by the abun- 
dance of marketplaces that flourished in the greater Bengal and Banaras 
regions during this period. These regional networks of artisanal produc- 
tion, mercantile interest, and aristocratic consumption and movements of 
commercial capital were tied not only to the domestic material culture of 
the semi-independent landed regimes of late Mughal India but also to the 
wider world of seaborne and coastal commerce of the Indian Ocean in gen- 
eral, a world that had seen times of great abundance of trade ever since the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Recent long-term histories of the com- 
mercial culture of Asia before the entry of Iberian Europeans have shown 
beyond doubt the tremendous vibrancy and resilience of trading zones in 
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greater Asia that linked China and Southeast Asian littorals to India, India 
to the Near East, and the world of the Mediterranean. According to Janet 
Abu-Lughod, it was precisely the existence of such trading links of an- 
tiquity that sustained the economies of Europe in the Middle Ages and 
made it possible for them to reach out to the rest of the trading world; 
moreover, their eventual exploitation set the stage for a new “world sys- 
tem” with Europe at its core.? 

During the mid-eighteenth century, when the great French and En- 
glish rival trading companies were vying for privilege and control in the 
coastal markets and inland manufactories of India, textiles, cotton and silk, 
metal, and porcelain (what K. N. Chaudhuri calls the “three great crafts” 
of Asia) dominated the European markets and drained Europe of Ameri- 
can silver In eastern India the Dutch, the French, and the English fol- 
lowed the Portuguese in seeking out the coastal and provincial entrepôts 
of trade and commerce to establish factories for textiles, silk, and saltpeter 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Far-flung commer- 
cial circuits of greater Bengal connected the old Mughal city of Dacca and 
the rising provincial capital at Maqsudabad (later Murshidabad) developed 
by the astute Mughal deputy Murshid Kuli Khan, who had secured the 
administration of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in the first decade of the eigh- 
teenth century, to the flourishing commercial cities of Patna and Banaras 
through the great waterways of the Gangetic plain.t These centers of trade 
and administration were also linked directly to such maritime outlets as 
Hugli, Satgaon, and the English settlement of Calcutta; further westward 
by river or over land they were connected to the imperial cities of Agra 
and Delhi. Other prominent land routes connected Patna to Agra, Banaras 
to Lucknow, Maldah in Bengal to the hinterlands of Patna and northern 
Bihar and Jaunpur in Awadh. This broad sweep of the alluvial lower Gan- 
getic plains connected the revenue-rich territories of the Nawabs of Bengal 
and the Rajas of Banaras, nominally dependent on the ruling house of the 
Nawabs of Awadh. These territories, newly endowed with agricultural and 
commercial potential emerging from the confusion and decay of Mughal 
administration, provide the immediate geographical and political setting 
for this book. 

This volume is a study of marketing communities in an age of social 
and political upheaval in eighteenth-century India, a period in which colo- 
nial rule was being established by the English East India Company char- 
tered by the British Parliament. The book shows how marketplaces became 
the site of conflict between the Company and traditional rulers of Bengal 
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and Banaras, and how extensive reorganization in revenue and customs af- 
fected the substance and hierarchy of long-established rights to market ex- 
change. It is a study of the relationship among rulers, traders, and markets 
in precolonial India (Chapters 1 and 2) as well as a history of the rise and 
expansion of colonial rule from the standpoint of its political economic 
agenda (Chapters 3, 4, and 5). 

In a broader context, this book argues that trade and conquest in the 
eighteenth century implied from the very beginning an attempt by the East 
India Company to build a powerful and intrusive state in India. The estab- 
lishment of a far-flung customs and police network and the “settlement” 
of marketplaces indicate an early and significant gain in the power and 
stature of the colonial state. The Company during the period of so-called 
indirect rule has often been seen as a trading corporation drawn unpre- 
pared into the exigencies of warfare and administration. This book shows, 
however, that the first decades of colonial rule entailed much more than 
just the preservation of trade and commerce in the colonies. The ideology 
and objectives of the colonial state in India derived from reigning notions 
of eighteenth-century European political economy and shared some cru- 
cial aspects of nation-state formation in Georgian England (see Chapter 4). 
These had a profound effect on how the English viewed Indian society and 
its commercial culture and on how they attempted to reform the Indian 
economy by overhauling the inland trade and markets of Bengal. 

This book seeks to contribute to the growing debate on the history of 
the global expansion of European mercantile capital, in this case the rela- 
tionship between Britain and India. My central thesis suggests that, rather 
than being just a mechanistic structure of inevitable economic dominance 
. and subservience between the industrializing core and the undeveloped 
periphery, the results of this expansion can be seen legitimately in the light 
of political and cultural confrontation, conflict, and compromise that set 
the context for such economic change. Colonial India provides an early 
historical instance where the East India Company’s demands for commerce 
and markets came face to face with a different organization of trade, mar- 
ket exchange, and authority. This difference was crucial in determining 
the nature and outcome of the conflict of economic interests. The experi- 
ence of early colonial rule in the greater Bengal region provides one of the 
first examples of this encounter, which set the tone for the expansion of 
British and European colonies and economic interests in Asia and the rest 
of the world. 

Not much has been written on the history of marketplaces in pre- 
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colonial India other than traditional economic histories concerned with 
phenomena such as price behavior or the demand and supply of commodi- 
ties. This study undertakes a detailed exploration of the cultural meanings 
inherent in market exchange, tributes, and gifts under the auspices of tra- 
ditional political regimes in late eighteenth-century India. In investigating 
how such meanings were threatened or disrupted under the administration 
of the East India Company, this study debates some of the interpretations 
offered thus far of the conflict between the Company and the regional 
rulers. It also calls into question the standard historical rendition of the 
Company state as a relatively weak polity swayed by local power elites and 
the internal dynamic of regional power struggle. 

Colonial rule in India has often been studied from the perspective 
of the British Raj of the nineteenth century, but there are relatively few 
studies that treat the period of Company rule as the initial and perhaps 
crucial phase of colonial expansion. And lastly, rather than accepting with- 
out reservation the existence of a precolonial or colonial “economy” or 
attempting to reconstruct a workable model of the indigenous economic 
or social structure, I have tried to be faithful to the prevalent articulations 
of material life from the points of view of historical agents: peasants, pil- 
grims, traders, landlords, rulers, and the officials of the East India Com- 
pany. This is thus a search for a much broader definition of wealth and 
power that medieval Indian society shared with other parts of the pre- 
modern world: rights, family honor, possession, ritual well-being, and the 
power to withdraw and redistribute objects of value. Such considerations 
were crucial for the social life as well as the moral economy of the market 
in the age of British expansion in India. 


The Market and the Marketplace 


Marketplaces and fairs in this part of India had always been the sites by 
which regions and localities are known and remembered. Glimpses of this 
historical topography have made their way into some of the literary imagi- 
nations of our own times, especially where the precolonial Indian past is 
recounted as a bygone era of affluence. I have in mind here the novel Radha 
by the Bengali author Tarashankar Bandopadhyaya, himself a descendant of 
a prominent family of landlords; he describes the religious and commercial 
communities that, around the year 1726 during the rule of Nawab Shujaud- 
din, had grown along the banks of the river Ajay in the Birbhum district of 
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western Bengal, in the markets of Ilambazar, Janubazar, and Sukhbazar® 
Ilambazar, in particular, was the hub of this busy site of commerce and pil- 
grimage, renowned for its cotton, silk, and lacquer. Lacquer was sent from 
there to Delhi and Murshidabad to be used as wax for sealing secret and 
official dispatches. It was also used by local craftsmen, who made bangles 
for women in the houses of the Nawab, the Rajas, and the Zamindars, as 
well as the courtesans and prostitutes of Murshidabad. At the same time, 
Ilambazar was known for its proximity to the great fair of Kenduli held 
in remembrance of the great Vaishnava poet and lyricist Jayadeva. The fair 
was a gathering spot for various religious orders and organizations, devo- 
tional singers, soothsayers, almsgivers, mendicants, and pilgrims, includ- 
ing predatory and militant m@gas: ascetic wanderers and fighting men, mer- 
cenaries for local armies, unclothed, with their bodies smeared in ash. Such 
extended networks of exchange, such resident and itinerant communities 
around the marketplaces of greater Bengal, are the subject of this book. 

There were also various kinds of markets, permanent and temporary: 
markets specific to products, markets of rice, markets of vegetables, tem- 
porary markets afloat on boats on the rivers of eastern Bengal during the 
height of monsoon, markets secured to temples, mosques, and hospices. 
Marketplaces of late medieval India have not been studied in any great 
depth. Research has been done on agricultural production, on trade and 
commerce in the countryside, but not much on the social and cultural 
underpinnings of market transactions. 

This is also a detailed study of the early colonial intervention in the 
running of markets, which gathered momentum after the East India Com- 
pany’s acquisition of the revenues of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in 1764. I 
show how the new regime went about trying to facilitate access to sites of 
production and distribution, minimizing the agency of indigenous rulers 
and their emissaries often at the cost of direct conflict. Precapitalist political 
regimes in India were not easy prey to the demands of overseas trade and 
interests of European capital. I have generally argued against the idea that 
societies on the margins of Western capitalist expansion offered little effec- 
tive resistance to the forces of economic change. I have also argued against 
the interpretation that, under the surface of administrative and commercial 
expansion, Indian society moved along at its own intrinsic pace, relatively 
unaffected by the colonial rule to which it was being subjected. 

Histories of colonial expansion have too often rested on an image of 
the capillaries of a worldwide market economy spreading outward from 
the cities of industrializing Europe and drawing the rest of the world in- 
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exorably into its fold. This image has been reinforced by the work of de- 
pendency theorists who have built on André Gunder Frank’s Capitalism 
and Underdevelopment in Latin America (1969) and economic historians 
who have followed Immanuel Wallerstein’s The Capitalist World Economy 
(1969), The Modern World System: Capitalist Agriculture and the Origins of 
the European World-Economy in the Sixteenth Century (1974), and The Mod- 
ern World System II: Mercantilism and the Consolidation of the European 
World-Economy, 1600-1750 (1980). 

The works of many historians and anthropologists have taken into 
account what is now familiar as the “world systems” approach and have ac- 
cepted and debated global historical dimensions of the divisions of labor 
and the massive, glacial movements of production and consumption be- 
tween the cores and peripheries of this world. In the specific context of 
India, Wallerstein has argued that India was incorporated into the modern 
world system through two kinds of qualitative change: the reorganization 
of the structure of production reflected in the social division of labor and 
the reorganization of the political structures such that they make possible a 
new kind of economic participation.” His holistic approach makes it seem 
that the Indian subcontinent as well as the commercial world of the Indian 
Ocean were drawn into the European world system in one bold stroke of 
capitalist expansion. One of the implications of this kind of history is that 
it makes Indian credit and commercial networks appear either too fragile 
or too malleable in the face of European challenge. 

Among the historians who have taken exception to this view is Frank 
Perlin, who has tried to show that merchant capitalism or “proto-capital- 
ism” flourished in Asia independently of Europe, and indeed the Euro- 
pean domination of overseas trade thwarted further developments in that 
direction.’ Without going further into the tangled debate over the exact 
nature of commercial development in India and the question of whether it 
marked a significant change in the mode of production in Indian society, 
Perlin’s findings leave us with considerable doubt as to the rise of European 
hegemony in Asian commerce simply as the triumph of a more advanced 
economic system. 

The other, and perhaps more important, implication of the world sys- 
tem’s analysis from the perspective of this book is that not only are political 
structures seen as being swept away by the tide of economic change, but 
social and cultural aspects of trade and commerce are seen as epiphenom- 
ena. Wallerstein’s theory has been subjected to criticism on this score, par- 
ticularly in a rejoinder from M. N. Pearson, who points out the centrality 
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of religion, especially Islam and Islamic pilgrimage, in the trade of the 
Indian Ocean.? My task here is to go much farther in exploring the inter- 
face between political economy and culture in the precolonial and early 
colonial period in northern India, reasserting the need to define the politi- 
cal agency of Indian regimes as well as the Company Raj. This history is 
crucial to qualifying the larger and perhaps too familiar story of capitalist 
transformation: the eventual absorption of Indian labor and Indian prod- 
ucts into the world market. 

In this context, I trace how the regional polities of northern India 
conceived their material culture on the threshold of an overseas market 
for commodities dominated by Europe. While the principles of market ex- 
change in a world of emerging European hegemony had revolutionary 
consequences for British India, they might not have beer shared in the 
same way when the two societies came face to face. I am particularly 
concerned here with historical writing that offers economic explanations 
for the transformation of Indian society through the lens of individualist 
monetary gain and loss, without considering how the market with a capi- 
tal M, viewed solely as an economic phenomenon, masks important social 
and political relationships.° My goal here is to name and place the mar- 
ket, its patrons, claimants, and clientele, and, above all, to mark its site and 
genealogy. In the study of the market as an epicenter in the battle for colo- 
nial conquest, and the attempts at a colonial account of that victory, which 
is part and parcel of the surviving documentation, only the particularities 
of place and person in the market may provide the clues to the rich and 
many valences of the encounters between (at least two) widely differing 
political and material conceptions. 

The economic imperatives of East India Company’s rule in India, to 
be sure, were based upon a certain vision of the domestic and export mar- 
kets, first along the rules of monetary and mercantile political economy 
and then reconsidered in the light of liberal economics. Yet throughout 
the age of colonization, one of the principal issues of conflict with local 
Indian rulers was not the economy of Indian principalities but the actual 
sites for the display and passage of wealth, indices of social and political 
eminence. Much of this conflict arose from the colonial desire to promote 
a self-regulated market economy in a society where marketplaces and their 
patrons were part of an extended social and political landscape. 

Insofar as the English adventurers and subsequent rulers of greater 
Bengal encountered a wide and differentiated array of marketplaces while 
they sought to expand their own investment and profit in private and cor- 
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porate capacity, it is hard to believe that they were witnessing features of 
an entirely unfamiliar society. As Jean-Cristophe Agnew has argued, the 
late medieval marketplace in England coexisted, although in much conten- 
tion, with the more general and increasingly accepted idea of the market 
as process. Agnew points out the dual life of the etymology of the word 
market as a significant clue to the history of English political economy, as 
it recorded in popular idioms the changing dimensions of production and 
distribution in early modern England, changes that also locate the trans- 
formation of particular artifacts to a general mass of commodities.” 

With rising authentication of the calculus of market exchange and new 
moral meanings for gain and profit, however, markets and market fairs as 
places of display were invested more acutely with the connotations of class 
—as venues for riots and spectacle, impolite and public—and shunned by 
the upper echelons of English society. This is where one might locate what 
Stallybrass and White have described as the contentious and shifting “sites” 
of a bourgeois discourse— markets, fairs, coffeehouses, slums, and the do- 
mestic interior—a historical point where the hysterical, the grotesque, the 
profane, and the carnivalesque entered the literary imagination, reflecting 
how social hierarchies were reconfigured in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. With the market assuming the position of the signifier for uni- 
versal (realistic) economic calculations, the actual marketplace acquired 
notoriety and censure from the dominant culture as a place for plebeian, 
and potentially subversive, activities. Yet, although they may have become 
gradually removed from the ordered realms of gentlemanly economy, 
physical marketplaces lingered through the life of European capitalist soci- 
eties as fragmentary communities.4 One can see then how the squalor and 
disorder of the Indian bazaars would catch the attention of the English as 
they tried to bring them into the realm of a new commercial respectability. 

Such a neat split between unruly and ideal markets cannot be readily 
attributed to the marketplaces of India before the officials of the Company 
came to administer them. Here, riotous crowds at the marketplaces did 
not threaten an upper-class convention of commoditization and consump- 
tion. Rather, the orderly, the disorderly, and the festive shared a more or 
less even venue of exchange. Marketplaces here carried the visible impri- 
matur of ruling authorities. First, there were the imperial designs of the 
Mughals, expressed through formal architecture marking out avenues of 
procession, gateways, and walls as well as through elaborate practices of 
delegation, gift-giving, and appropriation. Second, there were the over- 
lapping claims of more localized authority, particularly the households of 
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the quasi-autonomous landlords of the countryside: the Zamindars and 
their dependants. Further, markets were aligned to a landscape dotted with 
sacred sites, often sharing the same space with established religious edi- 
fices: the mosque, the temple, and the saintly tomb. Little wonder, then, 
that patrons, clients, and frequenters of marketplaces of northern India, as 
they resisted the new invasions in investment and trade, presented a spec- 
tacle of chaos, despotism, and primitivism for the reformers and revenue 
administrators in the service of the Company, urging the need for further 
reordering, reform, and regulation. 


Reading the Colonial Archive 


John Company’s rule in India was based ostensibly on its permission from 
the Mughal empire to collect revenues from the administrative divisions 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, after they had humbled the former repre- 
sentative authority of the Nawabs. This task, reinterpreted in the light of 
an emergent fiscal-military state on the Georgian model, led to a colonial 
rule based on the primacy of revenue from land. As much of the archival 
material relating to the early years of the rule of the Company-state is me- 
diated by this historic preoccupation with landed property—a pathology 
of governance that has been diagnosed by E. P. Thompson as the “doctri- 
naire impracticability” of patrician Whiggism in the context of eighteenth- 
century Bengal!5—the history of the rise of colonial rule has also been 
guided by the archival context of a documentary regime built on the man- 
agement of revenue. In a curious throwback to the economic attitudes 
expressed by the Boards of Revenue in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, markets, both before and after the coming of Company 
rule, continue to be viewed simply as variables dependant upon the inten- 
sity of commercial agriculture and the incidence of revenue demanded in 
metal currency by various political regimes.!¢ 

This is not to argue simply that historians are too often drawn into 
the logic and facticity of the colonial modes of documentation and are to 
such extent prone to adopt in their own interpretations the inherent axi- 
oms of the language of administration. Here I have examined some of the 
underlying assumptions behind information gathered by early stalwarts of 
Company administration and the first collectors of revenue in the country- 
side. Presuppositions about the nature of Indian society and its commercial 
potential were generated in the lengthy routines of documentation and ar- 
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chivization that distinguished the colonial era, often by the mere principle 
of repetition. Historians who have worked with the records of the East 
India Company Boards of Revenue would recall how the same passages 
can be seen reflected verbatim in reports, minutes, correspondence, and 
official publications. This process was central to the creation of a colonial 
apparatus of knowing where information about commerce, produce, and 
the people of India would achieve a neutral, objective status and be given 
the validity of the printed word in surveys, gazetteers, and statistics. 

Archives of the East India Company’s economic venture in Bengal and 
beyond thus can be read between the lines to study not only the relation- 
ships between Company officials and native administrators who came to 
occupy subordinate positions of power during the restructuring of finances 
and investment in colonial Bengal but also the relationships between those 
who sought employment with the Company and those who opposed it. 
Only by reading against the grain of the administrative document can we 
hope to reconstruct a social history of this conflict. The colonial archive 
could thus be seen not as a passive “source” of objective information from 
the past but as a murky assemblage of reportage, translation, and objec- 
tification, implicitly or explicitly conditioned by the English attempt to 
understand the workings of Indian society. 

Insofar as the colonizing state looked forward to expanding @ market 
for the production and consumption of particular commodities, it saw the 
claims of multiple political regimes and religious orders on marketplaces 
variously as medieval, feudal, Oriental, or tyrannical. James Mill, look- 
ing back on the opening decades of the Company administration in north 
India, reflected on the typically uncivilized, “rude and oppressive nature” 
of rule in precolonial India, which restricted the freedom of commerce and 
the transit of all goods within the country being. subjected in duties, toll, 
and customs houses on every navigable river or roadside.” It was only fit- 
ting that the Company should weed out all political infringements on the 
realm of trade and commerce and set free the trade in commodities and 
manufactures. Mill’s observation, one might point out, is not too differ- 
ent from some economic histories of the present century that deal with 
the state of north Indian markets.’* It has been argued that the eighteenth 
century saw the growth of domestic and export markets in manufactures, 
and there was evidence of some “integration” of the “market economy,” 
although it was frustrated by checks, tolls, and other barriers erected by 
regional powers. 

Instead of trying to measure the success or failure of an integrated 
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market economy, I explain why and how local and regional households 
of the aristocracy sought to command the entire corpus of transactions at 
the market. The evidence of such involvement is abundant and deserves 
serious attention. Studies of land revenue yield, agricultural produce, and 
the movement of prices gathered from colonial administrative accounts, in 
this respect, do not necessarily tell us much about the political association 
between domains of authority and domains of exchange. The following, 
thus, is not a conventional economic history of markets but a social and 
political history of marketplaces in the age of colonial rule, reflecting the ad- 
ministrative literature generated through regulative and reform measures 
undertaken by the East India Company between about 1770 and 1820 in 
the light of indigenous meanings, texts, and conceptions of exchange. 


Material Exchange and Authority 


It would, however, be misleading to suggest that economic transactions 
in medieval and modern societies are entirely oppositional or that in soci- 
eties unendowed with free-market exchange the economic sphere is some- 
how dormant, with reciprocity and redistribution as the dominant modes 
of exchange. I do not wish to revisit here the somewhat dated debates in 
economic anthropology between the so-called formalists and substantiv- 
ists? The dichotomy usually drawn between exchange and gift in primi- 
tive or preindustrial societies and commodities, profit, and price behavior 
in modern societies does not really help identify the nature of markets in 
the precolonial or early colonial Indian economies.”° 

A crucial aspect of the problem, as Karl Polanyi identified it, is the 
very ambiguity of usage in the concept of economy gua economy. To re- 
` duce the sphere of the economic to market phenomenon, he pointed out, 
is to deny the life blood of history, while to stretch the concept of the mar- 
ket until it occupies all aspects of the economic is to reduce all material en- 
gagements to the specific characteristic of the market.4 For Polanyi it was 
a distinct European historical transformation that made a self-regulating 
market a totalizing and pervasive phenomenon, enabling a fundamental 
separation of the sphere of the economic and the political in social life.?? 
Looking for facets of the autonomous realm of a market economy in soci- 
eties and cultures removed from this specific moment in history can thus be 
a serious mistake. Market exchange in this context, echoing Mauss,” de- 
notes much more than traffic in things endowed with exclusive economic 
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value and would include sacred and festive transactions, marriage, and in- 
heritance as well as the temporal-spatial domain of pilgrims for whom all 
material transactions resonate with a degree of asceticism—a domain that 
is also familiar to both traders and rulers. 

In the first two chapters, I show the various ways in which ruling au- 
thority was realized in places of exchange, fairs, and pilgrimages. In recon- 
structing this world of intertwined commercial and religious transactions, 
where various species of coined money play an important role, I have kept 
in mind the fundamental postulate developed by Georg Simmel that the 
value of things in transaction do not enter the world of the living a priori 
but that value is fabricated through mediation, specifically, political media- 
tion.” Exchange in this respect is much more than the sum of the process 
of giving and receiving, buying and selling, and therefore cannot occupy 
a space separate from the political life of any community or culture. The 
power and privileges flowing from exchange are variously known to the 
participants. It is only through this excess of knowledge, familiarity, articu- 
lation, and practice that the importance of distinction, denial, sacrifice, and 
prestation can be maintained in society—what Appadurai would call a spe- 
cific “regime of values,” often bearing the imprint of groups in positions of 
power.?5 How were such regimes articulated and maintained in the markets 
of precolonial north India? How were patronage, taste, consumption, and 
the movement of commodities reflected in the desire among the affluent 
and powerful in their attempt to gain power over the sites and gatherings 
where exchange took place? What was.the nature of relations among the 
merchants, traders, rulers, peasants, and artisans who visited these market- 
places? In Chapters 1 and 2, I offer a preliminary answer to these questions, 
imagining domains of exchange as not merely implicated in the particular 
hierarchy of goods that enter it, but as the competing denominations of 
the various venues of exchange and communion: markets for temples, mar- 
kets for kings, markets for the emperor, markets for the mosque. Differing 
purposes behind the establishment and patronage of markets thus empha- 
size, once again, the significance of kingship and religious specialization. 

Market exchange in colonial northern India may be seen as part of a 
larger moral economy of prestation that characterizes the relationship be- 
tween rulers and subordinates. Here the reciprocity central to Mauss’s idea 
of prestation totale may be qualified in the light of the prevailing customs of 
royal investiture and reception of the supplicant’s offering. The enactment 
of exchange in front of the assemblage at the ruler’s court (darbar)—the 
ruler tying a turban or draping a shawl on the body of the supplicant or 
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conferring a deed—may be seen as a highly stylized ritual of reciprocation, 
in the liminal space of which a favor is pledged to a subordinate chief, ad- 
ministrator, or merchant. Material expectations of rule among the Nawabs 
and their inferiors in the countryside would thus flow from the solemnity 
of such entitlements, including political favors such as revenue exemptions 
or mercantile favors such as permission to trade in choice items, prom- 
ises of sustenance, money, food, or alms. It would also include appropria- 
tion of tribute, tolls, dues, fees, and offerings. All goods and manufactures 
entering ports, pilgrimages, and marketplaces were expected to yield to 
the claims of temporal and sacral authority. Marketplaces were recognized 
specifically in relation to such authority, tied often to the practices of con- 
sumption and redistribution of the great aristocratic households over the 
span of generations. 

European trading groups, people from the “hat-wearing nations” (ku- 
lah poshan), were admitted into these transactions of privilege and power 
as long as they did not disrupt the material hierarchy of exchange. As they 
brought in precious bullion to these parts, and augmented the production 
of mints run by prominent merchants and bankers endorsed by the court, 
they were even encouraged. The English East India Company, however, 
overstepped their bounds, indulging in the trade of goods marked by dis- 
tinction, crossing the expected latitudes of favor and reciprocation. They 
also began to traffic in privileges obtained as a gift from the Mughal em- 
peror. These actions were seen as a fundamental breach in the morality of 
transactions, amounting to direct political insubordination to the Nawab, 
which could only cause war. Permitted to trade in cloth, silk, and cotton, 
items destined for the export of the Company, officials in search of per- 
sonal fortunes had lodged themselves into the networks of local, internal 
trade in prestige items, salt, betel nut, and tobacco, while at the same time 
endowing petty native brokers with handwritten passes issued on the basis 
of the Mughal privilege. They even began to sell these passes in the man- 
ner of indulgences. 

Why such actions by the English would be considered a grave trans- 
gression of the codes of transaction for the ruling authority might be fur- 
ther explained through the notion of what anthropologists have called the 
“inalienable gift.” As Annette Weiner points out, Mauss in his treatise on 
prestation alluded to a distinction between the alienable gift (don meuble) 
and the inalienable gift.26 The latter would carry particular historical sig- 
nificance, name, rank, and condition and, though given away as gift, would 
still retain the authorial aura of the donor. Such a gift could be withdrawn 
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from general everyday circulation only as a talisman. I show in Chapter 3 
how the buying and selling of the permissions for trade granted to the 
Company, as well as the illicit trade in prestige goods distributed through 
the office of the Nawab, violated these privileges immeuble. 

The conflicts that arose between the English and the Nawab on ac- 
count of such behavior shows how the forbidden traffic in inalienable fa- 
vors leads to a fundamental disruption in political meaning, a situation 
that can be resolved only if the merchants who have repudiated their pro- 
tected, subordinate status make that revolutionary transformation from 
being merchants to being rulers themselves. At the same time, the East 
India Company began to interpret the Mughal farman in the shadow of 
its own charter, purchased from king and Parliament as a document of 
contract, perhaps with some ambiguity of specific clauses, terms, and con- 
ditions. Servants and administrators of the Company involved in both 
corporate and private capacity, traders, and investors were rankled by the 
multiplicity of authorities surrounding the marketplaces, the vicissitudes 
of obtaining various favors, grants, and permissions with which to navi- 
gate the intricate channels of trade and profit, and the frequent (violent) 
assertion of authority by local rulers who seemed to defy the interdiction 
of either the Mughals or the Nawabs. There is at least one clear instance 
of an army officer’s agent venturing into the neighborhood marketplace 
equipped with a written warrant (parvand) invoking superior endorse- 
ment in order to buy supplies at a moderate rate, perhaps lower than the 
going price; the Zamindar tore up the piece of paper in contempt before 
he rushed forward to attack the detachment.” 


Rulers, Marketplaces, and the Colonizing State 


Marketplaces, of course, are traversed by various passages: those of armies, 
traders, and pilgrims. Commerce, warfare, banditry, and pilgrimage all 
locate the marketplace differently in time and place, rather than as a fixed 
entity in cartographic space.” I argue that intervention in these passages 
by political actors is needed to extend the sway of their prosperity and emi- 
nence. Representatives of local rulers are appointed literally as the guard- 
ians of such sites and passages as rahdars (keepers of the road) and gu- 
zarbins (passing authorities) who may partake of a rightful share in the 
goods and money being transported, from subjects who might be traders, 
pilgrims, or even travelers. Pilgrimage accounts of late medieval times, in 
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distinction to courtly chronicles, further elucidate the multiple imagina- 
tions of the market, the journey of the pilgrim prefiguring a metaphorical 
realm that transforms the everyday experience of the material world. In a 
premodern sense, as Abbeele has pointed out, commerce and travel occupy 
the same horizon of possibilities in the European experience, revealing an 
anxiety of economy in their very textual production, for both people and 
things in movement anticipate material gain and loss.” In the case of late 
medieval north India, any reading of surviving texts, particularly pilgrim- 
age accounts (e.g., Bijayaram’s Tirthamangala) that narrate these passages, 
would have to take into consideration the problematic relationship among 
the desire of merit for the after-life, prestation to deities and sacred sites, 
and the very names of places that invoke patronage and protection. With- 
out such a perspective, one might fail to appreciate the indigenous valences 
of both religion and politics in day-to-day practice around riversides, mar- 
kets, and routes, features that inform the landscape of conflict in colonial 
times, and the persistence of these formations in the life of the colonial 
state through the first decades of the nineteenth century. One is reminded 
here of boatmen plying the river Ganges with merchandise, paying small 
but obligatory donations known as chiraghi (from the Persian chiragh, 
meaning lamp) toward keeping the votive lamps burning in the various 
Sufi tombs at night.3° 

These various overlapping authorities and obligations, along with 
the demands of administrative and religious households, thus constituted 
a world of exchange characterized by multiple domains. There were the 
sumptuary practices of the Mughal aristocratic regime, emulated in Bengal 
and Banaras through the courts of the Nawab and the Raja, that required 
the establishment of the royal marketplace (khas bazar) and the market 
camp (chauni bazar). Grants were distributed to subordinates for the foun- 
dation of local markets (ganjs and hats) that also helped to maintain the 
households of Zamindars and the expenditure of neighboring mosques, 
tombs, and temples. Further, Zamindars themselves distributed their fa- 
vors through grants and gifts in market tolls both in currency and in kind, 
for sumptuary and liturgical practices. 

Precolonial rulers in India did not own their markets as private prop- 
erty. Neither were they interested in the upkeep of marketplaces merely to 
extract dues from commerce. Some of their exactions were quite inconsid- 
erable indeed in monetary terms. It was much more important for ruling 
houses to be able to display rights over people and goods and thus partake 
in the creation of affluence. Dues held in customs passed on from genera- 
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tion to generation marked their power to enhance the livelihood of people 
and make provisions for religious practices. The conception of “wealth” 
considered here follows Marx’s insights on the subject. In a precapitalist 
world, wealth is the aim of production, not the other way around. “When 
the narrow bourgeois form has been peeled away,” asks Marx, “what is 
wealth, if not the universality of needs, capacities, enjoyments, productive 
powers . . . of individuals, produced in universal exchange?” 31 Proprietary 
gestures in this context encompass realms of need, desire, and material ful- 
fillment that are not bound by societal rules following limited definitions 
of contract and narrowly construed sanguinary inheritance of property. 
Hence entire marketplaces serve as physical extension of a certain vision of 
patrimony. 

The East India Company’s administrative and official accounts of the 
markets of eastern and northern India, on the other hand, belong to a very 
different register. Here, years of conflict with the agents of the Mughals 
and their successors, impeding their trade at every turn and questioning 
the validity of their contracts and rights to trade in particular places and 
goods, have produced nothing but perplexity and frustration. In the early 
period of the Company’s trade, factors and servants had to carry on their 
investments while obeying local customs. Aversion to obligatory features 
of courtly patronage, including prestation, earned in the long term the 
profound mistrust of the Company’s commercial culture toward the elabo- 
rate ceremonies of commerce and distributive rituals of landed authority in 
local Indian society. When the officials of the Company became, through 
the legitimacy of conquest, the ideologues of a colonial state, the protean 
nature of authority in exchange was seen simply as the tyrannical exploita- 
tion of commerce and thus was made the object of reform, regulation, and 
appropriation for the larger (and rightful) share of the state in revenue. 

The colonizing state established in the late eighteenth century fol- 
lowed contemporary tenets of political economy and developed many doc- 
trinaire problems and solutions in its mission of regulating commercial 
practice among its newly won subjects. Keith Tribe’s work on economic 
discourse in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe suggests that, be- 
tween the period of physiocrats and mercantilists and that following the 
writing of Adam Smith, classical political economy succeeded in isolat- 
ing the question of economic exchange from under the purview of specific 
political arguments, in particular, the role of the state. In this way, political 
economy in the nineteenth century “did not depend on the prior existence 
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of a polity for it to identify an arena of investigation—the arena was con- 
stituted discursively by its theory of production and distribution.” 3? 

Conceptions of political economy at work in the East India Com- 
pany’s administration in India betrays the anxiety of such unfinished reso- 
lutions and the contradiction between the effort to develop an economy 
of laissez-faire, laissez-passer, and the need to survey, monitor, regulate, and 
direct the movement of goods and manufactures and prices at the market. 
Reports of external and internal commerce surviving in the record books 
of the 1790s try repeatedly to bring the knowledge of commerce under the 
purview of “political arithmetic, estimating and comparing population, 
manufacture of piece goods and commercial crops, circulation of currency, 
prices, and consumption; these reports relate such estimates to the over- 
all status of Company investment and manufacture in the national trade of 
Great Britain.34 

Reforms of marketplaces, then, may be seen in the light of such in- 
consistencies, emphasizing the point that the sequestration of the indige- 
nous marketplace from its traditional lineage, the rapid expansion of police 
and custom outposts in order to govern them, and, finally, the relentless 
effort to standardize money, bills, and currency were the inexorable conse- 
quences of the process of colonization, however defined. 

In this context, I view the East India Company as the harbinger of 
a particular form of statehood; I examine its governing principles for an 
extension of the state in Georgian England not just in relation to the 
reigning concepts of political economy but in the definitive technologies 
of rule: cartography, quantification, finance, documentation, and so on.34 
Although I do not elaborate here on the various conceptual dissimilari- 
ties between precolonial polities that developed in India after the Mughals 
and the European fiscal-military state, differences in their approach to mer- 
chants and marketplaces have been explored at length. Such conflicts of 
interest between divergent political cultures posed thorny problems for 
colonial administrators. This book highlights these differences, compro- 
mises, and ambiguities and questions current historical writing on the sub- 
ject, particularly the assertion of C. A. Bayly that the “British were sucked 
into the Indian economy by the dynamic of its political economy as by 
their own relentless drive for profit” 35 Individual and corporate profits for 
the English Company did not flow innocently from their fortuitous in- 
volvement in the commercial culture of premodern India. Regimes of capi- 
tal prefigured specific expectations from exchange—in this case, the search 
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for an expanding and regulated market economy—expectations that were 
implicated thoroughly with the exercise of power. Merchants and rulers of 
the East India Company were able to achieve their profitable aims precisely 
because they were able to defend their chartered monopoly in the market- 
places of eastern India and a dubious agreement wheedled from a short- 
lived Mughal emperor. Long before the formal dates of conquest (1757 or 
1763), small exercises in the application of the laws of contract with mili- 
tary support around factories and sites of manufacture anticipated a fiscal- 
military state that would guarantee favorable conditions of trade. Much of 
this book, thus, focuses not on a colonial state as a given monolithic struc- 
ture but on a colonizing state. The colonial context forces differing registers 
of the alien and the indigenous in the same notes of history, opening up a 
field of contention that neither begins nor ends with colonial conquest. 


I 


Passages of Authority 


AMONG THE TRADITIONAL FOLKTALES OF Bengal is a story of the prince 
who was born as a monkey, banished by the king, and brought up un- 
known in the woods. Undaunted, he followed his brothers raised at the 
palace in search of a princess from the faraway kingdom of Kalabati. In his 
many wanderings, the monkey-prince happened to find a magic drum and 
tom-tom. The drums were such that if played on the right a huge and bus- 
tling marketplace was assembled; when struck on the left the marketplace 
was hastily dispersed. Somewhere in the story, he succeeded in capturing 
the princess in a charmed casket, but lost the casket in the market. The 
market people had concealed it and would not give it back. So the prince 
sat down and started playing his drums, much to the dismay of the traders 
and shopkeepers, who were put in a sorry state, repeatedly making and 
breaking up the market. In the end, they could not take it any longer and 
gave back the casket, begging for mercy. 

The magic drums of the folktale point toward a remarkable and salient 
feature of medieval society in north India: the ability of various rulers— 
from Mughal courtiers, to regional Nawabs, to petty chieftains and col- 
lectors of revenue (Zamindars and ta#allugdars)—to make and unmake 
marketplaces, to intercede in all affairs of exchange, and visibly to affect 
the ebb and flow of traders, wayfarers, pilgrims, and goods. There was 
neither any single anonymous sphere of exchange nor any supposed “free- 
dom” of trade. Yet it is difficult to assume simply that this was a strict 
feudal order or a despotic and tyrannical society endemic to the Orient. 
Rights over marketplaces in this society tied to lineage, dynasty, and reli- 
gious succession would confound our present-day sense of both the public 
and the personal. In eighteenth-century northern and eastern India, re- 
gionally based ruling groups asserting their authority on the site of former 
Mughal provinces engaged in the redistribution of resources and entitle- 
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ments through marketplaces. These practices were crucial to the viability 
of both sumptuary and liturgical customs of subordinate chiefs and their 
households. Market rights, in particular, ensured endowment for diverse 
religious orders and their means of securing livelihoods for specialists, fol- 
lowers, and dependents. 

Irfan Habib, in his Agrarian System of Mughal India, pointed out that 
there was always the possibility of the growth of markets in Mughal north 
India, especially in areas where the revenue administration established the 
practice of zabt— payment of revenue in metal. Exchange beyond the vil- 
lage, however, was not simply a function of the revenue mechanism but a 
general feature of society itself. It was B. R. Grover who first drew seri- 
ous attention to the interdependence of the village and the local market, 
and not merely in the exchange of commercial crops.” He showed how the 
gasba as the revenue headquarters of Mughal districts developed in con- 
junction with grain markets (mandis) dotting the countryside, where the 
village harvest was put out to sale to local merchants and traders? 

Since Grover’s essay was published, however, the marketplaces of 
north India in medieval and later medieval periods have not been studied 
in any great depth, and certainly not in terms of their social or cultural his- 
tory. Yet there are obvious indications that a vast number of people were 
engaged in river traffic, marketing, pilgrimages, and fairs. Such images of 
a transient society contradict established knowledge of the tyrannies of 
hierarchical structures, such as caste and village community, that stifled 
change and admitted mobility only within a closed system.* The physical, 
monetary, sacral, and indeed moral claims of any aspiring ruler over these 
passages, the changing relationship between political authority and ex- 
change (not simply economic), have not received much attention. Studies 
of eighteenth-century Indian society in the past have observed the shifts 
and reordering of various regional rules and their evident attachment to 
busy networks of trade and markets. Most, however, have attempted to 
reconcile the image of traditional hierarchy with the evidence of social 
mobility and economic change. Historians continue to speculate on the 
transformative impact of heightened circulation of currency and extension 
of credit networks in parts of precolonial north India.5 

While it is often assumed by economic historians that there were many 
obstacles to the “free” movement of money and goods on account of the 
intervention of various local rulers, very little has been written about the 
particular ways in which such authority was realized. How, for instance, 
were passages of commodities, traders, and pilgrims open to patronage, 
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protection, exploitation, and depredation? How did the marketplace as 
a prominent site of exchange yield to the display of kingly or chiefly 
sanction? This chapter outlines the social semantics of these formations 
through a history of Mughal and post-Mughal practices, particularly in the 
territory shared between the Bengal Nawabs and the Rajas of Banaras. 

A history seriously concerned with the etymological indices of social 
practice, and terms and usages denoting the territorial authority by which 
the marketplaces were recognized before the colonial period, must take 
into account the ways in which our understanding of precolonial practices 
has been influenced by the knowledge gathered by the colonial adminis- 
tration. This is not just a question of language per se, although the British 
adoption of Persian as the key language of order and a tool of adminis- 
tration does mark, significantly, the conflict and tensions in the takeover 
of political rule by the East India Company in the guise of a regional de- 
pendent of the Mughals. The long fight over the grammar of meaningful 
rule, appropriation of a social and administrative vocabulary, and the cre- 
ation of a colonial archive of vigilance makes it difficult to posit market- 
places as purely indigenous. After all, a host of European companies had 
been buying and selling, vying with one another and resisting the reach of 
local rulers in the lower parts of the river Ganges for more than a century 
before British conquest. I have tried instead to locate markets in the very 
process of being taken over by the colonial power. In the exploration of 
the cultural and political bearings of this arena in the eighteenth century, I 
have matched up, and questioned, colonial records with Persian chronicles 
and contemporary literary genres of Hindusthani and Bengali, if only to 
implore the limits of colonial understanding. Further, in the later chap- 
ters, I analyze the changing historical context in which the Company-state 
wrestled with prevalent practices of exchange in order to draw up an inven- 
tory of usages and create new administrative boundaries for marketplaces 
in the closing decades of the century. 


Vestiges of a Mughal Order 


In the opening passages of Abul Fazl’s edicts of Akbar, there is the strik- 
ing conception of a divinely ordained realm of the emperor, where various 
denominations of people are seen as flows of Galenic humors in a carnal 
idealization of the entire kingdom and age (shakhs-i zamana).”? The em- 
peror is depicted as the supreme Hippocratic agent, who has the ability to 
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regulate the constitution of all who dwell on earth (tabi7at-i *alamian) by 
evenly ordering the various ranks. Of these four elemental divisions, war- 
riors (mabarzan) are likened to fire, merchants and people of various pro- 
fessions ( pishehvarin va bazarganan) to air, people of learning (ahl-i qalm) 
to water, and peasants and cultivators (barggaran va kashāvarān) to earth 
itself. Note that none of these divisions corresponds to a static separation 
of subjects by caste. 

Of particular interest are the qualities attributed to the traders and 
artificers who, through their labors of exchange (karpardazt) and great 
travels (jahan navardt), convey God’s gift and bounty everywhere. Thus, 
for merchants and traders, movement is of essential importance, and for the 
king’s realm to be prosperous their ventures and routes have to be safe- 
guarded. Mughals and their successors obviously realized the need to com- 
mand this whole compass: roads, highways, pilgrim routes, ports, river 
traffic, and marketplaces. To this end was directed a varied corpus of privi- 
leges, obligations, and dues in goods and money under the administrative 
rubric of sa#’ir-0-jihat. The term sã’ir, in the sense that it was used as land 
customs, is derived from the Arabic root meaning a traveler, passerby, or 
wanderer. Jibat (plural of jihat; literally, faces or surfaces) in the Safavid 
usage meant duties on manufactures. Together, in the Mughal convention, 
sw ir-jihat (or, in some cases, s#irjat), distinguished normatively from reve- 
nue arising from the cultivation of land (mal), marked all other sources of 
wealth, particularly proceeds from trade and marketplaces.® 

Another category of assessment, usually on merchandise sold in pre- 
scribed marketplaces, was zakat. Although this term is usually associated 
with ceremonial almsgiving among Muslims in general, it had a much 
wider import in Mughal times. It was levied in the different palisades 
marked for different commodities in the bazaar, through specially ap- 
pointed officers: an arbiter of disputes, an accountant, and a treasurer? 
During the latter phase of Aurangzeb’s reign, an inspector, an assessor of 
prices, and a keeper of records were also appointed in some of these mar- 
kets, especially in places where there had been an increase in the circulation 
of goods. Regional chiefs in their own territories were also held responsible 
for the safe passage of travelers, merchants, and pilgrims on the major high- 
ways and overland routes. Such people, denoted radars (keepers of the 
road), guzarbans (passing officials), and chaukidars (guards) —who could 
also be granted zamindaris and other titles in land for their services—were 
allowed with varying leniency, according to the limit of their confines, to 
collect a share of manufactures and money for their protection (rahdar‘) 
and other sundry contributions (zak@t). 
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The absorption of indigenous ruling families into the Mughal polity 
and revenue arrangements had always been patchy. Gatherers of revenue in 
the countryside who were directly under the purview of the Mughal court 
and provincial officers paid their share regularly into the treasury, while 
others who could not be subdued so easily were granted various modes of 
tribute, some in money, others in token ritual offerings.!° In undisputed 
Mughal territories there were express sanctions against the collection of 
such dues from servants of the imperial household, foreign travelers, or 
merchants favored by the court." An important farman (imperial direc- 
tive) dispatched by Akbar to Rai Rai Singh in Bikaner, Rajasthan, indicates 
that in some strategic instances no alternative authority was tolerated in 
the manner of rahdart, and custom duties were forbidden on certain high- 
ways leading to important bazaars and markets (for which Bikaner was 
famous). Duties were selectively applied to items of worth in the mar- 
kets: horses, elephants, camels, sheep, goats, armor, and silk cloth. The 
addressee in question was asked to keep a strict watch over troublemakers 
in his territory, to send informers to take close accounts of their misdeeds, 
and to apprehend all who dared to realize dues contrary to official orders. 

Curiously enough, a r@hdar can also mean a highway robber, a ban- 
dit, or an oppressor of travelers. The very admission of this privilege by 
the Mughals, then, indicates not so much a fixed administrative term but 
a direct political relationship: the differing ability of regional authorities 
to assert their rights over passages of wealth. Mughal emperors, with 
varying measures of success, tried to preserve their hold on the prominent 
sinews of trade and exchange by keeping within admissible limits the ter- 
ritorial claims of Zamindars over mercantile trails. Aurangzeb, soon after 
his accession in the wake of a failed monsoon and the subsequent costli- 
ness of grain, issued a general farman to withdraw rahdari on all passages, 
frontiers, and riverside ferries (ghats) and all imposts (mahasil) on the sale 
of provisions brought to markets from a distance.“ From the description 
given by Khafi Khan, it seems that such duties could have been levied 
throughout the empire for every spot of ground in the bazaars and on the 
roadside, and for all shops and places where traders and artisans peddled 
their wares. Contributions raised from gatherings (urs) at Sufi hospices, 
religious processions (jatra) of the Hindu sects at temples, and annual 
pilgrimages—a share of which went regularly into the imperial treasury — 
were also lifted for a while by the emperor. Khafi Khan also notes at 
length the insolence and renewed vigor of the various “keepers of the pas- 
sage,” particularly after Aurangzeb’s time, who would plague wayfarers and 
merchants at the expense of the Mughals. 
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It must be noted, however, that it was the ability of the Mughal empire 
to seek out political allegiance and force into submission distant Zamin- 
dars and other potential rebels that could maintain the fine line between 
protection and despoliation. With Mughal authority waning in the eigh- 
teenth century, the very participants who enabled a certain imperial order 
broke away to tend to their own regional and more limited interests, tight- 
ening their own reins over claimants down the line. During Aurangzeb’s 
rule, the Marathas of the western Deccan posed this very threat. Maratha 
chiefs (sardars) and their horsemen threatened to seize upon wayfarers and 
merchants on busy mercantile routes and forced the Zamindars and mu- 
gaddams in both market towns (gasbas) and the countryside to hand over 
a regular one-fourth (chauth) of their proceeds. They succeeded further 
in capturing many of the caravan routes on the way to the prosperous port 
of Surat, and were able to extract money from all traders alike.” Political 
power changing hands in the eighteenth century signified the entrench- 
ment of many such regional groups in the central Mughal area, which not 
only undermined the collection of agricultural produce but usurped many 
contributions coming from trade routes and marketplaces. 

` Recent research on eighteenth-century India has revealed that, along 
with the decline of the Mughal empire, strong regional kingdoms were 
emerging in many different parts of India, including Bengal, Awadh‘(in- 
cluding Banaras), Rohilkhand, Mysore, and Punjab.!* It has been suggested 
that these kingdoms owed their success to the exploitation of increased 
volumes of trade and commerce flowing through their towns and markets 
and the consistent patronage of financial specialists, bankers, moneylen- 
ders, and merchants. Indications are that this era was witnessing an increase 
in the volume of both domestic and foreign commerce. In the wake of the 
breakdown of old-style Mughal administration, several ruling houses had 
consolidated their military and revenue bases independently in order to 
build these regional strongholds. 

Conflict among the various ranks had always been prevalent within 
the folds of Mughal landed society: between revenue officials and local 
chiefs, local chiefs and landlords, landlords and peasants, landlords and 
traders. As we shall see below, regional and local domains of authority 
were never truly demarcated under the Mughals, a condition that was fully 
exploited by the new ruling houses. Both Bengal and Banaras in the early 
part of the eighteenth century had emerged as two such powerful regimes 
exhibiting a large measure of autonomy from Delhi, although both admin- 
istrations continued to send a regular supply of revenue to the imperial 
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court. Both also succeeded in harnessing resources by cultivating and ex- 
ploiting trade routes and marketplaces. The kingdom of Banaras began 
when Mansa Ram took over as revenue farmer from Mir Rustam Ali, with 
the complicity of local merchants, in 1738. His successor, Raja Balvant 
Singh, was able to take over the four former Mughal sarkars of Jaunpur, 
Ghazipur, Chunar, and Banaras proper and command large marketplaces 
and roads between Azamgarh, Bhadohi, and Mirzapur. Many of his early 
skirmishes were fought toward this end. A case in point is the expedi- 
tion against the notorious Zamindars of Badlapur, who inflicted their own 
levies on travelers and traders whenever they had the opportunity.” 

In Bengal, it was the son of a poor Brahmin purchased and converted 
to Islam by a Persian merchant and brought up in Isfahan who would 
lay the foundations for a formidable ruling household. Muhammad Hadi 
started his career as an assistant to the Diwan of Berar; he caught the atten- 
tion of Emperor Aurangzeb, who gave him the title of Kar Talab Khan and 
made him the Diwan of Hyderabad! In 1701 he was promoted as the Di- 
wan of Bengal with the title of Murshid Kuli Khan; he later also acquired 
the revenue administration of Bihar and Orissa. Murshid Kuli Khan’s suc- 
cess in restoring the financial prosperity of Bengal was due largely both 
to his strategy of subjugating the bigger landlords and bending their will 
toward the uniform payment of dues to the treasury and to the active help 
and advice of the banking house of the Jagat Seths. He was succeeded in 
1740 by Alivardi Khan, who defended Bengal against the invasion of the 
Marathas and put down a rebellion among the Afghans. Just like his pre- 
decessor, he was keenly aware of the importance of both foreign and do- 
mestic commerce to the sustenance of the new Bengal regime. 

Kingdoms of the eighteenth century in northern India were wary of 
losing their hold over the key passages of inland trade. In Bengal, for ex- 
ample, Alivardi Khan led a campaign against the Banjaras, a nomadic clan 
of petty traders dealing mostly in rice, who moved with huge hordes of 
horses and oxen, following the trails of large army camps and supplying 
their daily provisions. At this time, they amounted to more than eighty 
thousand people on horse and on foot, leading a hundred thousand oxen, 
buying and selling rice, and occasionally plundering markets and villages in 
the districts of Gorakhpur, Ghazipur, Bettia, and Bhuanra.?? Other groups 
combined the calling of merchants, mendicants, and warriors with a great 
deal of success. The tightly knit group of Vaishnavite gosains established a 
chain of outposts in these regions, and the ascetic Nagas (sanyasis) offered 
their services as mercenaries when not trading in produce from the north- 
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ern foothills.2? The success of such groups depended to a large degree on 
the ability to enforce their own terms and advantages during fairs and pil- 
grimages. Depredation, like patronage, lay in the eyes of the beholder. 
Political opportunity, strategic location on rivers or near passes through 
hills or jungles, favors, and cordiality with the ruling court all contributed 
to the making of levies that were permissible and those that were not. The 
prevalence of such alternative authority and the rise and fall of regional and 
local claims to resources from trade and commerce should warn us against 
seeing regional riyasats in the eighteenth century as states with mutually 
exclusive territorial jurisdictions. 


Bazaars and the Old Ruling Elite 


Ruling authority over the marketplace that derived from the habits of 
Mughal courtiers and nobles implied a moral, even visceral, order. There 
was the imperial act of ordering itself, as contemporary texts and paint- 
ings narrate, which produced a topology tied to the ruler’s desire, plea- 
sure, and command: the court, the garden, the mosque, the hospice, the 
school, the marketplace, and the market square. At various periods dur- 
ing the rule of the Mughals, this whole realm was contested by prominent 
clerics (’4lamé) and Sufi leaders from their traditional places of authority; 
on many occasions a Mughal emperor strove to include such alternate 
locations of authority within the realm of the imperial city and camp.” 
The large, imperial covered marketplaces established by the Mughals were 
conceived as part of this whole townscape and built in the manner of 
enclosures with a grand approach—a processional avenue—capable of ac- 
commodating a traveling darbar (imperial court) and its whole retinue.”* 
During Akbar’s reign, marketplaces such as the Fatehpur Sikri bazar were 
being constructed along the classic four-sided style, the chahar sag, with 
markets arranged around a square and ample ground for royal processions, 
including elephants, to enter and leave at will.” In the eighteenth century, 
most royal markets (katrās) were built around an open square referred to 
as the chauk or a chabutra. 

The space of the chabutra, often constructed as an elevated courtyard 
in front of the royal prison, was a site for display where open whippings, 
torture, and hangings took place under the guidance of the kotval (chief 
of police). The condemned were brought here after having been paraded 
through the whole city?” For the aristocracy, the marketplace with its 
winding streets and lanes, Sufi gatherings, and prostitutes’ quarters also 
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presented another kind of spectacle (muraqgq’a): one that was at once ir- 
religious and fraught with seductive power. Thus the young nobleman 
Dargah Quli Khan’s Muraqq’a-i Dehli, written during the time of Nadir 
Shah’s invasion, warns against the impieties that one might commit with 
young boys and women during various urs celebrations, particularly the 
ones held at the tomb of Bahadur Shah I, Khuld Manzil, or the gatherings 
(mehfils) held at the grave of Mir Musharraf.?* In such descriptions, the 
marketplace, with its plenitude of commodities, and the market squares, 
with their array of shops and preciosities, present a directly sensual experi- 
ence that demands patronage and sanction at the same time. The keepers of 
peace and order at the marketplace, the muhtasib and the kotval (sometimes 
their positions combined), as well as the mustajir (one who owns or leases 
the market), were thus responsible for what was known as ibtisab: moral 
regulations and the account of the prices, coins, and weights. Counter- 
feiters, cheaters, thieves, and hoarders (during times of scarcity) could be 
brought to book through their offices. 

During the time of the emperors following Aurangzeb, much of this 
established order and its patronage was patently falling apart in the heart- 
land of Mughal rule. A genre of Urdu poetry known as the shahr-i ashub, 
originally a Persian form, makes its appearance precisely at this moment. 
The poetry laments the passing of an era, the loss of age-old noble per- 
suasions, the decline of a discerning aristocratic class, the onset of war, in- 
vasion, and looting, and the ruin of cities and marketplaces. Locating the 
first poets in this tradition who saw their familiar world being turned up- 
side down, one may in retrospect find glimpses of an older order through 
a prescribed poetical form of aristocratic nostalgia. Some of these poets 
were moved to question and denounce the emperors themselves. J’afar Za- 
talli, grieving over the reversal of the times (ékhtilaf-i zamanah), poured 
his outrage over the rulers at Delhi thus: 


raside vaqt bapayan namanad sharm-e huziir 
kunam tariq-i numay4n ba’In mujz’i va qasiir?° 


The end draws near, all shame has left the ruler! 
And thus I reveal (his) true terror and misdeeds 


This poetry decries the lack of honor among the privileged, the end of 
fraternity, and, most of all, the end of a distinctive world of patronage for 
the various orders of people dependant on noble households (kbandans). 
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Zatalli’s brashness and sharp criticism did not endear him to his noble audi- 
ence. In fact, Emperor Farrukhsiyar condemned him to death for one of his 
satirical lines 3° Zatalli, nevertheless, is one of the first social critics to offer 
us an account of these times of distress and of the change in circumstances 
for the commoners and men of various professions seeking a livelihood:3 


gaya ikhlas "alam se ’ajab ye daur aya hai 

dare sab khalq zalim se ’ajab ye daur aya hai 

nah yaron men rahe yari nah doston men wafadari 

muhabbat uth gai sari ’ajab ye daur aya hai 

nah bole rasti koi *umar sab jhūțh men khot 

utari sharm ke loi ’ajab ye daur aya hai 

hunarmandan har jai phire dar dar bar sadai 

razal qaumon ki ban ayi ’ajab ye daur aya hai 

Strange times are these: gone is the attachment among people 
Strange times are these: people tremble at the hand of tyrants 
No intimacy among friends, nor candor among companions 
Strange times are these: all love has vanished 

No one speaks the truth, and young lives are lost in vain 
Strange times have come, casting off the shawl of shame 
Artisans wander everywhere, crying from door to door 
Strange times are these: the lowly orders are doing well 


This outcry against the languishing of established patronage in early 
eighteenth-century Urdu poetry is, perhaps, a close reflection of the situa- 
tion of the poets themselves who are looking for sustenance from minis- 
ters and courtiers in what Russell and Islam have described as a typically 
“medieval relationship??? But the decline of old sharif ways in the promi- 
nent cities, rebellion in the provinces, and repeated invasions from within 
and without (Nadir Shah, Abdali, the Marathas) resulted in an unprece- 
dented crisis of livelihood, a rehearsal in hindsight for dislocation on a 
much larger scale with the coming of British rule. In another well-known 
poem, “Naukari,” with the refrain “ye naukari ka khat hai” (this is an ap- 
peal for service), Zatalli offers further insights into how the closing purse- 
strings of the nobility, already deep in debt, affected soldiers, artisans, and 
people of the pen.*# 
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Devastation of cities also brought ruin to famous marketplaces, whose 
order and plenitude were reminiscent of a bygone era of opulence. Muham- 
mad Shakir Naji, who was a soldier with the army of Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah at the battle of Karnal during the aggression of Nadir Shah, 
was moved to compose a shabr-i ashub after the devastation of the Mughal 
troops. In the parched battlefield, with survivors dying for want of water 
and food, the image of a marketplace drifts into his vision with its victuals, 
stalls, granaries, and merchants.*+ 

It would be misleading, however, to place the households of Mughal 
officials, with their tenants, troops, dependants, and servants, on the same 
footing with merchants, peddlers, artificers, and market-goers in what 
Foucault has called a single “domain of wealth and money” characteris- 
tic of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe.** Elite society in late 
Mughal in north India was unfavorably inclined toward people who took 
the trouble of providing for their necessities in the camp, household, and 
bazaar, and they kept their likes at a distance. Aristocrats (shurafa) marked 
by their service to the imperial regime, however insignificant, saw them- 
selves as sharply distinct from the lowly (jalil) —hence Zatalli’s warning of 
a rapid social advancement of the lower orders. 

Most professions attending to the elite were held in disdain and 
looked upon as fit only for the mean and the vile. Qatil, writing in the mid- 
nineteenth century, reflects that personal servants, watering men, elephant 
keepers, venders, perfumers, sweets sellers, and breadmakers were consid- 
ered scoundrels (pajz).3¢ According to his account, among not only the 
wealthy but even among ten-rupee officeholders (mansabdars), an elephant 
keeper with a monthly allowance of five hundred rupees was seen abso- 
lutely as a social unequal. The company of people engaged in mean profes- 
sions or the market (bazariyin) was to be carefully avoided. No aristocrat, 
Mughal, Shaikh, Sayyad, or Afghan, would marry into their ranks, have 
them join their table, or entertain them at their social gatherings.3” We do 
not know how rigidly such codes were emulated in cities and towns away 
from the imperial capital in the eighteenth century. Such distances within 
society, however, leave us with considerable room for doubt as to whether 
and how the elite groups were poised vis-a-vis the marketplace as a di- 
rectly consuming class in an economic sense.’ Commodities highly valued 
in noble society, particularly items of clothing and dresses for honor, were 
purchased by servants and representatives of noble families who placed 
orders with dealers in the market or with particular groups of artisans on 
the basis of written promissories— payment for which was to be collected 
much later from the exchequer of the households in question. In other 
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words, there were various agents in a socially rehearsed transaction, where 
all concerned had to be met with their rightful dues and obligations. In 
one of Sauda’s famous shahr-i-ashubs, which deserves to be quoted at some 
length, we see a breakdown of this established scene:39 


saudagari kijiye to hai is men ye mushaffat 
dakan men bike jo jins kharid-i sapahan hai 


har subah ye khatra hai kih tai kijiye manzil 
har sham bah dil-i vasiisah siid va ziyan hai 


qimat chukate hai so is tarah keh sālis 
samjhe hai fartishandah peh duzdi ka guman hai 


jab mal mushakhkhas hud marzi muafiq 
phir paison ka jagir ke *amil peh nishan hai 


udhar se phir aye to kaha jins hi le ja 
kahta hai vo paisa ab mujh pas kahan hai 


parvanah likha kar gaye *4mil kane jis vaqt 
divan va bevatat ye kahte hai garan hai 


akhir ko jo dekho to nah paise hai nah vo jins 
har ek mutasaddi men miy4n aur tiyan hai 


nacar ho phir jam’a hue qil’ah ke age 
jo palki nikle hai to fariyad va faghan hai 


If you wish to trade, it entails these hardships: you might have to take 
the wares bought in Ispahan all the way to a market in the Deccan. 
Every morning you fear whether you will ever reach your destination, 
and every evening you would pass in anxiety, counting your profits 
and losses. And when you have found a patron, the price you are 
offered would make an observer conclude that he suspects you of sell- 
ing stolen goods. When a price has been agreed upon following his 
wishes, you must turn to his clerks to endorse your reward. When you 
have the [written] pass and show it to the official, he says he does not 
have the money anymore! You rush back to your patron and he asks 
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you to take your goods back, as his dévan [agent] and householders 
tell him that they are too dear. In the end, when you have lost both 
your money and your goods, and have pleaded with his clerks to no 
effect —all you can do is wait outside the gates of his fort and cry for 
redress when his palanquin comes out. 


Along with these multiple agents in the domain of patronage, one 
could hardly overlook the significance of most political and religious re- 
lationships being mediated by prestation and an economy of artifacts sus- 
tained through familiar social signs of offering and acceptance. The encour- 
agement of Mughal karkhanas (guilds and workplaces) by members of the 
royal family, in this respect, is just one indication of the social needs gen- 
erated by such transactions, the histories of which remain to be explored 
in detail. 

These workplaces were not just manufactories for industrial produc- 
tion but an integral part of the administration of imperial capitals as 
households. Traditionally there were thirty-six such centers of production, 
including the treasury, the mint, carpet stores, a workshop for the making 
of royal seals, the cellar, the kitchen, the wardrobe, the library, the arsenal, 
the centers for weaving shawls and textiles, and so on.“ An investigation 
into the social significance of the commodity per se in Mughal north India 
is beyond the scope of this undertaking, but the domains of authority over 
both marketplaces and sites of production (aurangs), following the prac- 
tices of the Mughal princes and officials, begs the analysis of this whole 
world of prestations, gifts, and inheritable rights to wealth that flowed 
from the obligations of redistribution to provide for one’s family, house- 
hold, and militia. 

The wearing of many select items of clothing was encouraged by 
princely families, along with the weaving guilds that produced them. 
Much deliberation went into the acquisition of presents for an audience 
with members of the nobility, especially those who were renowned for 
their taste and highly cultivated etiquette (mirza-manishi). For a gift of 
cloth, the finest thread and yarn had to be procured and then given to 
particular weaving guilds or purchased from special cloth merchants com- 
missioned by the court. Similar distinctions obtained in gifts handed out 
during the distribution of favors and grants at the court or of honors and 
alms during religious festivals. At the same time, without long-term politi- 
cal stability in the eighteenth century, merchants and their goods were at 
the mercy of the sword. The majority of traders and bankers without fami- 
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lies of standing repute or the manifest support of the court were not above 
the suspicion of the local gendarme of markets and towns. In a contempo- 
rary Bengali text, Jainarayan Sen’s Harilila, there is a vivid description of 
the clout of royal kotvals who try to retrieve jewelry stolen from the palace: 
they cut off all the major trade routes, ferries, and quays, dispatch in- 
formers to apprehend itinerant merchants and throw them in prison, shake 
down the houses of bankers, bullion dealers (s#has), and money changers 
(poddars), and forcibly close down shops in the market square.*? Some 
traders on the major highways could also turn out to be thieves and plun- 
derers themselves. Thus developed the distinction between traders who 
were to be admitted, endorsed, and granted protection, and those who 
were not. 

Trade and exchange in this society therefore did not constitute an 
autonomous domain of circulation of commodities with its own singu- 
lar ideological agenda. Sites of transaction (fairs, pilgrimages, market- 
places) and routes of exchange (rivers, ferries, ports, and roads) were part: 
of an everyday material culture closely entwined with religious obliga- 
tions. Groups contending for political clout in the regional spheres of late 
Mughal north India sought to appropriate and keep up such passages, not 
merely to harness material resources but to secure their authority over the 
multiple domains of everyday life. Even so, social disparities between men 
in warfare and administration and people who dealt with goods and money 
informed all acts of patronage, exploitation, and violence. 


Pilgrimage: Journeys Material and Devout 


Eighteenth-century regional reigns that succeeded the Mughals in Ben- 
gal and Banaras may be described as rather hastily assembled polities. In 
other words, there could have been no hermetic bounds of authority that 
would necessarily exclude a Zamindar’s political domain from that of the 
Nawab.** Similarly, the writs of both could be restricted at the sites of reli- 
gious communion by priests at temples, suft sil silahs (mystic genealogies) 
in their hospices, and in various wandering Hindu sects. One could ar- 
gue that there could be no singular, exclusive, public, ideological realm— 
a common locus that would guarantee the prescript of uniform territo- 
rial authority. The marketplace, thus, could inhabit these various domains, 
overlapping and contested from many quarters. Such a multiplicity of loca- 
tions is key to an appreciation of the plural demands made in terms of both 
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money and a share of goods from pilgrims, travelers, traders, and their 
agents. More interestingly, perhaps, contrasting articulations of what the 
marketplace stood for in the eyes of the various sections of later medieval 
Indian society, evident in much of the contemporary literature discussed 
here, point toward a heterotopic world without the concepts of an undif- 
ferentiated “national” economy or even cartographic space.45 

A significant territorial identity that linked the cities of Murshidabad, 
Dacca, Patna, and Hugli (and, in the later eighteenth-century, Calcutta) 
with the holy city of Banaras was pilgrimage, especially those that traveled 
up the Ganges. Banaras was perhaps the most rapidly expanding religious 
center during these times, patronized by Awadh, the Rajas, Marathas, and 
the British alike. This was a route of great repute connecting the center of 
Hindu obsequies, Gaya, and spots farther west of Banaras, particularly the 
confluence of the rivers Ganges and Jamuna at Prayag, the site of the great 
fair of Kumbh. : 

Bijayram Sen, attending physician to Zamindar Krishnachandra Gho- 
shal, who, along with a large body of followers and guards, went on a 
pilgrimage to Banaras by river, left a compelling account of this jour- 
ney undertaken in 1770, soon after East India Company’s accession to the 
Diwani of Bengal. Bijayram’s Tirthamangala, written in the manner of a 
continuous narrative verse, charts a journey marked not by a geographer’s 
account but by various specific sites of interaction— markets, temples, and 
hospices—and audiences with distinguished personages.*¢ On this jour- 
ney, the Raja of Banaras, Balvant Singh, invested Ghoshal, his Zamindar 
patron, with a sar-o-pa (dress of honor) and other garments during their 
camp at Ramnagar, opposite Banaras. Although this journey was accom- 
plished under the auspices of the East India Company, even endowed by 
the Company’s letter ( parvānā), the narrative is somewhat oblivious to 
disruptions brought upon the traditional order by the rule of outsiders. 
The authority of the Company is evident, yet relegated to a sphere that 
seems distant and removed, pointing perhaps to the fact that even by the 
1770s the authority of the Company had come to be accepted among many 
such travelers to these parts. 

Marketplaces both old and new, in Bijayram’s description, are sites 
of display—places of worship, prestation, beneficence, and consumption. 
Offerings and prayer at the temple involve buying certain specialized goods 
at the nearby marketplace and their ritual redistribution. He describes, for 
example, how the whole contingent stops to pay obeisance to the patron 
Krishnachandra’s family deity at Gokulganj and the marketplace estab- 
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lished by his brother, Gokul Ghoshal, agent to Verelst, president of the 
Board of Revenue of the East India Company: 


krame krame sarbadebe pranama karia 
pujara kharaca dia aila calia 


gokula gafijete achena muktakesi mata 
tarhhe puja kailā dia puspa bilvapata 
sorasopacare pūjā haila tarhhara 
aptirbba sthanete debi daksine bajara. 
(p. 24) 


One by one we prostrated before all the gods 

And came back after offering expenses for worship 
In Gokulganj resides mother muktakest [Kali] 

We worshiped her with flowers and leaves of the bel 


She was worshiped with all the sixteen rites 
She stands in a wonderful spot, the market to her south. 


On the way, the devotees pass by the great granaries and marketplaces 
of Bhagwangola stretching almost to eight miles—where the narrator is 
struck by the numbers of conch shell workers, braziers, weavers, groceries 
on every street, and the storehouses of grain and paddy (pp. 39-40). He 
recounts the boats stopping at many of the bazaars, among them Shibganj, 
a market named after Shibnarayan, the son of Darpanaryan, chief keeper 
of records (ganiingo) at Murshidabad. Markets, in this text, are where both 
gods and notables reside, a conjunction of authority both sacred and ma- 
terial. Bijayram’s adulation of the blessed city of Kasi (Banaras) runs like 
this: 


antima kalete papi tarya jabe sukhe 
kasinatha kasinatha bala sada mukhe 
desa chiri jei jana kasite rahibe 
kasi maile muktipada abasya haibe 
pathe ghate hate mathe jekhane sekhane 
paria marile mukti habe seikhane 

(p. 146) 
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Sinners would be redeemed in their final hour 
Chanting the name of kastnatha [Siva] 
Whoever leaves his native place for Kasi 

Shall certainly have salvation when he dies 

On the roads, ferries, markets, and fields 
Wherever you lay down and die you'll be freed 


Near Gaya, where all the travelers embark to perform ablutions and obse- 
quies for the spirits of their forefathers, he does not fail to describe the 
splendor of a variety of colored cloth in the bazaars and by-lanes of the city 
of Fatwa (p. 60). At Mirzapur, close to Banaras, a whole store of woolens 
for the winter months, carpets, and printed cloth have to be purchased 
(p. 108). 

Territories up to Banaras during the period of this journey would 
have fallen clearly within the rightful domains of the Nawab’s authority, 
now passing under the dictates of the British. Yet, pilgrim boats were not 
secured against levies and cesses at most landing places by the river or at the 
toll houses of local Zamindars and chaukidars (keepers of toll posts). Their 
authorization was honored at the guarded passages of Rajmahal, where 
the river bends and enters Bengal proper, and at the chaukis of Patna, and 
later the chauki of Sasaram.*” However, between Patna and Gaya, at Man- 
pur, and at the markets of Buniyadiganj, all pilgrims were forced to pay 
twelve paisas per head; then at Muradganj the boats were held for a zakat 
(contribution) of eight or nine rupees (p. 73). 

In the passage between Patna and Gaya, boats had to halt at no fewer 
than twenty-six spots for contribution (in cowries) in a day’s journey; the 
collected money was sent to the dévan (deputy) of the Raja of Tikari, Mad- 
havram. The political status and ability of travelers to put up resistance, 
of course, determined the obligation to meet these demands. On the way 
back from Allahabad and Banaras, for example, the collection of cess led to 
a dispute; a fight broke out between the guards of the boat and the head 
of the outposts near Fatwa (p. 170). While entering Bengal at Rajmahal, 
many other boats of pilgrims joined up with Bijayram’s group, traveling 
together in a convoy for fear of both bandits and forced levies.** 

Many contributions during this pilgrimage, indeed, were voluntary. 
We have already mentioned prayers offered to the presiding deity of Gokul- 
ganj, where substances prescribed for offering were bought. After reaching 
Prayag, Allahabad, the Zamindar set up a camp and fed all the eminent 
Brahmins, distributed money to Vaishnava mendicants (fakirs), and gave 
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donations to the old Mughal fort of Allahabad for a glimpse of the holy 
banyan tree inside. One of the chief Brahmins at the feast received a shawl, 
uncut cloth, gold coins, a cow and calf, a horse, and fifty rupees. Again, 
near the fort of Chunar in Banaras, the devotees hosted another enormous 
potlatch, this time inviting people of a lower order—five hundred Ganga- 
putra Doms, a caste that handled corpses at cremations —along with seven 
hundred resident Bengali Brahmins and a large contingent of widows 
(p. 142). The Doms and the widows were sent off with a rupee donation 
each, and Brahmins received higher sums according to their status. While 
nearing Murshidabad on their way back from Banaras, the pilgrims made 
offerings to the Sufi elder, the Pirzada Sahib of Jangipur, and donated gold 
to the temple of Kiriteswari, where coins were scattered among a whole 
mass of vagrants. Bijayram’s account and the relative freedom of his group 
to explore the holy sites on the way is also a testimony of how much of 
this passage to and from Banaras had been brought under the implicit au- 
thority of the East India Company. 

As the Tirthamangala affirms, Banaras and its environs in the eigh- 
teenth century was perhaps the most prominent locus for the display of 
political authority over pilgrimage, expressed in many claims, rights, and 
dues.#? Most pilgrims coming to the Deccan in the south, for instance, had 
to submit to an inspection of their boats and pay a talasht, or “search duty,” 
on clothes and other goods brought into the city to the Raja of Banaras.5° 
They also had to pay a fee called the dalali pardest (literally, brokerage for 
foreigners) for bulk items of cloth purchased through local brokers. Some 
of the tolls were fashioned specifically according to the area from which 
the pilgrims had arrived or where they were bound for next.5! As we have 
seen, travelers of repute, such as the patron of Bijayram, were endowed 
with letters and signatures that excused them from some of these subjec- 
tions. Mughal representatives, or high Maratha sardars, were exempt from 
all submissions. Thus in the 1780s Balaji Rao, the Maratha governor of 
Kalpi, visited Banaras on a pilgrimage accompanied by 200 horsemen, 300 
men on foot, 10 palanquins, 570 servants and attendants, and, following in 
his trail, a group of 3,000 pilgrims, none of them required to pay any dues 
in money or kind.5? 

Travelers, worshipers, and traders passing through pilgrim routes had 
opened up ritual and administrative contributions. Nine major rahdart 
chaukis, or outposts, on the way to the famous shrine and pilgrimage at 
Deoghar collected various rates from horses, carriages, bullocks, and lone 
travelers. Every year the gosain presiding at the temple amassed a spectacu- 
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lar array of offerings, including gold jewelry, turbans, horses, flags of the 
various sects, and, of course, money.53 

Pilgrimages, marketplaces, and fairs, as we have observed, constituted 
a realm of authority with multiple authors, plural donors and supplicants, 
seasonal communities where distinctions were both made in some respects 
and dissolved in others. The market fair (mela) at the pilgrimage site was a 
place for the bustle of crowds and the tents of clearly differentiated devo- 
tees: members of religious orders and ascetic sects, each with its particular 
dress, flag, arms, and other insignia. Fairs themselves, like pilgrim tracts, 
were arenas open to conflict and bloodshed. Gosãin elders (mahants) or 
Naga mercenaries thus wielded considerable clout at fairs, trading in gold, 
cloth, and horses, setting up their stations (akbar), keeping peace, and 
collecting dues from visitors.* Disputes and fights broke out often over 
the general claim to authority over territory, contributions, and rights of 
precedence in processions leading to the sacred waters.55 Moreover, as we 
have already noted in Bijayram’s account, at markets and fairs lying on the 
path of pilgrimage, consumption and redistribution went hand in hand 
with the acquisition of religious merit. Such crossings of religious ritual 
and economy often perplexed later British observers. Reverend M. A. 
Sherring, describing the fairs of Banaras, considered melas to be “a pecu- 
liar phase of the social life of the people, such as is rarely found in civilized 
countries? 56 And H. H. Wilson, the Indologist, admitting the more pro- 
fane aspects of Hinduism in practice, noted: “Whenever such assemblages 
[fairs] take place, objects of a secular nature are now, as they have ever 
been, blended with those of devotion; and the mela which originates in 
purpose of pilgrimage, becomes equally or in a still greater degree a meet- 
ing of itinerant merchants or a fair? 57 Trading, warfare, and religion in a 
quotidian sense were hardly essential or exclusive domains of experience, 
notwithstanding the social divides favored by the ruling aristocratic cul- 
ture after the Mughals. Gosains, Nagas, and Dasnamis were all reputed for 
their military valor, trading skills, and wealthy centers (maths and akharas) 
of operation. Contemporary sketches of the Dasnamis in Banaras, in con- 
trast to Wilson’s observations, do not find a similar disparity between their 
secular and devotional qualities, but see them engaged in the activities 
of trading and banking, resembling the busy householder more than the 
world renouncer.®® 

Social intercourse and gatherings in precolonial north India, and in 
Bengal, usually followed specific religious calendars and venues. Conjunc- 
tions of planets, phases of the moon, and anniversaries of saints brought 
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disparate sects and followers together in myriad market fairs, many of them 
marked for particular commodities. Some of the largest fairs followed the 
"urs of distinguished Sufi saints, as market transactions on those days were 
considered particularly propitious.59 In Bengal, market fairs on the “urs 
of Yakdil Shah in Barasat, of Pir Gorachand in Balanda, and at the festi- 
vals of Nek Mardan and Patharchapi, among countless other dargahs and 
nazargahs, urged peasants, herders, artisans, boatmen, and traders to travel 
on specific dates every year.©° 


Sinews of Exchange 


I have argued that material exchange at various sites, sacred or otherwise, 
occupied disparate, overlapping, and plural domains of power. This sig- 
nificant relationship between trade and political authority in greater Ben- 
gal during the eighteenth century is nowhere more evident than in the 
many claims made by Nawabs, Zamindars, and other subordinate ‘agents 
on the movement of traders and goods on the main riverborne (and some 
overland) mercantile routes. Alternative privileges enacted upon the entire 
length of every material transaction are not easy to understand from the 
vantage point of a modern, capitalist society where “free market” exchange 
has to be insulated against all direct human agency, except for the reified 
authority of the state. Rather than viewing such interventions as particu- 
larly tyrannical or barbaric—as the British administrators were wont to do 
in their attempts at reform—I shall simply describe them as part of the 
palimpsest nature of political domination in late medieval India. 

One may place the market, therefore, in a wider web of routes, toll 
gates, ferries, and passes, where various domains of power could converge. 
Most prominent were, of course, the principal customs outposts (often 
called a bandar, or a port) of the Nawabs of Bengal or the kings of Banaras: 
Shahbandar in Dacca, Bakhshbandar in Hugli, the Pachotera at Murshida- 
bad, and subordinate toll posts or chaukis that extended their authority.%! 
These were usually entrusted to a darogha, or chief inspector, a mushar- 
rif, or keeper of accounts, a tahvildar, or manager of money, and a mukim, 
or appraiser of goods—whose men searched the boats for items charged 
with tolls. All carried seals and insignias of the Nawab (representing the 
Mughals), which were affixed to the inventories and descriptions of goods, 
the bijaks, char chitthis, and ravanahs carried by merchants. Collection of 
customs and the conduct of the officials were supervised by the amin, a di- 
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rect deputy of the Nawab. Such chaukis were often run by or farmed out 
to associates who had won the favor and confidence of the darbar in order 
to watch over special commodities, trade in which presupposed courtly 
sanction. Dacca, thus, had several chaukis commanding solely the trade in 
tobacco and betel nut, and those on the river near Bakhshbandar at Hugli 
were established in order to secure duties from European traders.® Pri- 
vate investments of the East India Company’s servants, as we shall see in 
Chapter 2, was carried forcibly through these checks, flouting unwritten 
conventions between rulers and merchants and promoting long-term con- 
flict and violence. 

Merchants were not subject to uniform payments at these stoppages. 
Rather, various trading communities, including European companies, had 
differential advantages and drawbacks relevant to their status and an- 
tiquity at the courts. Most merchants were endowed with permits, leaves, 
or patents (sometimes held for generations) that would spare them from 
being subject to collections at particular chaukis. Large and famous bank- 
ing houses such as that of the Jagat Seths and eminent merchants such 
as Mirza Abul Kasim paid a higher percentage on their invoices into the 
Nawab’s treasury, and merchandise bearing their stamp was supposedly 
untouched by any chawki®* Armed bands of traders like the sanyasis had 
gained distinct terms and advantages from the keepers of chaukis through 
which their goods had passed over many decades, particularly those be- 
tween Malda and Rangpur in Bengal and the ones established in Mirzapur 
since the rule of Balvant Singh, who granted their leaders leave for reduced 
duties through a ukmnamah, or written order, in order to encourage the 
import of silk. Inherent in such attempts to impress courtly dictates upon 
the traffic of goods was the desire to place a signature in the name of the 
ruler on the papers of merchants, literally inscribing his authority —hence 
the darogha’s seal and cachet with the words muttal’t shud (fully perused or 
inspected). 

Customs houses and their watch posts during the rule of the Nawabs 
were certainly major sources of revenue, particularly as they collected mir 
bahari (port or ferry duties) on the exports and imports of European and 
other overseas traders and on all boats plying with goods to and from the 
interior.©> Bakhshbandar at Hugli, a major checkpost of the Nawab, was 
also called the Mir Bahar. There, boats paid the customary dues (hasta- 
nag), a levy on the building of new boats (nau sakbt), and duties on all 
boat building material including timber, bamboo, and straw.°* All written 
privileges and passes ( parvinas, dastaks) were authorized from this point. 
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TABLE I. Merchants Paying Customary Duties at Mirzapur Markets on Goods 
Imported from Deccan and the Western Provinces, 1784. 


Merchants of Bundelkhand and Chattrapur 

Merchants of Kahkarati and Hardanagar 

Sanyasis 

Zannardars (sacred thread wearers), badfaroshs (peddlers), on par with merchants 
of Bundi and Rewa 

Merchants of Muharia 

Merchants of Sangrori, a community of Brahmins residing in Bundelkhand 

Havasi merchants, or Brahmins from Braj, on par with merchants from Multan 

Merchants of Kishengarh dealing in elephant tusks 

Merchants of Garrah dealing in chintz and iron 

Sellers of cloth (bazzazs) residing in Mirzapur 


Source: Allahabad District Records Office, Duncan Records, basta 1, no. 5, pp. 138-42. 


In Dacca under the Nawabs, port duties included not only a tax on the 
building of boats but a levy on all boats arriving and leaving the city whose 
crew were not residents of the district.” Differential rates, sometimes per 
boat, sometimes per oar, were levied on boats leaving for Murshidabad, 
Calcutta, Hugli, Patna, Purnia, Mungher, Banaras, Lakhnau, and Allaha- 
bad.°* Chaukis radiating out of main customs outposts were also designed 
to protect traders from robbery and theft. 

Yet it is difficult to believe that these customs were calculated to 
achieve fiscal centralization in the manner of some of their counterparts in 
Europe. There was no central customs department or means of account- 
ing, especially after the passing of Mughal administration. Privileges were 
intimate and varied; merchant groups were clearly differentiated; and, fur- 
ther, between main customs posts and smaller marketplaces in the country- 
side, there were many who interceded. Records of old duties collected in 
Mirzapur by the first British custom officers reveal a whole range of inter- 
dependence between traders and the agents of rulers in the eighteenth 
century (see Table 1); varying duties on every bullock load of spices, drugs, 
cotton, chintz, broadcloth, and raw silk elicited different histories for the 
practices of each trading community. Similarly, on goods carried from 
Bengal to the Deccan, Sanyasi and Iraqi merchants competed with each 
other for favorable duties during the rule of both Raja Balwant Singh and 
Raja Chait Singh in Banaras. Such practices of interdiction clearly point 
out the essentially political, and therefore fluctuant, aspect of command 
over everyday exchange. Offices of inspection were entrusted to families of 
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noblemen or merchants pledged to the court; and instead of fixed salaries, 
their households received established provisions, shares, and privileges by 
patent. During the last quarter of the eighteenth century, for example, 
posts at the chief Nawabi customs houses were being held by the family of 
Rai Dalchand, a branch of the family of the Jagat Seths, bankers to the Na- 
wab.”° 

Over and above these rights of the Nawab, passes through difficult 
terrain, ferries, and riverside landing places were guarded by Zamindars 
and other subordinate agents who marked out networks of protection and 
privilege familiar to traders and wayfarers. In Bengal, where rivers are nu- 
merous, merchandise moved in bulk through waterways (particularly after 
the onset of monsoon), and the movement of troops, traders, and pilgrims 
depended on levies and establishments of boatmen. Leaders of boatmen 
called ghat majhis wielded considerable clout at the ferries, securing duties 
from travelers and traders (ghat bhara) and procuring boats for merchants 
and their agents, Zamindars, and royal troops during the time of war. The 
ghat, with its steps leading to the river, was a prominent sign of the Za- 
mindar’s authority, and many of them were paved and named after the 
Zamindar or members of the household. Boats had to obtain permission 
to carry goods past these ghats and submit to various demands: guzar ghat 
(passage), sar chalanta (toll on all moving goods), mangan (royalty), and 
itraft (levies marking territory). 

In the regions of Mirzapur, Songhar, and Halia, on the commer- 
cial artery of the Deccan Road, there were more than two hundred posts 
of Zamindars and chaukidars who gathered dues from merchants as their 
established rights.” Often, between the principal chaukis of a particular 
area and the next large marketplace, there would be a string of phanris or 
checkpoints with smaller contingents of watchmen overseeing the entry 
and exit of commodities on the way to the market.” Such dues, rather than 
a breakdown of centralized administration, reflect the undefined measure 
of autonomy granted to Zamindars by the regional rulers. 

In the regions of Bhagalpur, Rajmahal, and Birbhum, ghatvals sta- 
tioned at passes through hills or fords across rivers remote from habita- 
tions led armed militia; and, in return for tolls they gathered, they kept the 
ways free from bandits and were often granted rent-free lands or rights to 
revenue.”$ In the environs of Dacca, Zamindars kept a close hold on boats, 
ghat mājhīs, and boatmen, for their own territorial skirmishes and also to 
prevent robberies on the river.’* 

Conveyance of goods and traders, then, presupposed an intimate 
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knowledge of these networks of exchange and the whole social landscape 
of material obligations. Larger and more prosperous merchants for this 
very reason employed a host of agents and representatives (guméashta, va- 
kil, bisvas, charandar) who had long-term familiarity with toll gatherers 
and could steer their cargo safely through various stoppages. Particularly 
on the routes of Banaras, a group of people known as the hundivalas oper- 
ated as consignment traders, paying tolls on behalf of large merchants, 
negotiating bills of exchange, and entreating passing officials on chosen 
routes.”5 Such occupations point to the widespread use of the hundi, or the 
promissory note, in the commercial world of Mughal India.”* Bankers and 
money changers could transfer large sums of money between one market- 
place or town and another for a client for a fée, and the evidence in support 
of the smaller consignment trader and middlemen shows how the risks of 
long-distance trade were distributed by people with specialized knowledge 
of administrative and political order in cities, markets, and towns along 
the established overland routes. They undertook to meet all damages that 
might occur to the material in transit and entered into agreements with the 
Zamindars and their officials (a@mils) in the countryside to pay prescribed 
tolls. Barlow, then resident in Banaras in the late eighteenth century, ob- 
served how rare incidents of robbery were in these established passages.”” 

The idea that one could not buy, sell, or carry products outside the 
domain of the king or the landlord was pervasive in the eighteenth century 
and caught the attention of contemporary literature. Witness one of the 
recensions of the worldly dalliance of Lord Krishna (krsnalila), in the sec- 
tion of the offering (danakhanda) where he appears as the keeper of four 
riverside ghats on the way to the marketplaces of Mathura and declares to 
travelers that whichever way they choose to go, they have to use his ferry 
and pay his dues.78 

The marketplace, then, was not just a site of transaction, but a promi- 
nent knot in the fabric of social mediation woven around manufactur- 
ing villages (aurang), quays on the river (ghat), checks and tolls (chauki, 
phanrt), granaries and storages (gola), and weekly or permanent markets. 
Chapters 2 and 3 show how the East India Company (in an exclusive man- 
ner) tried to seize and undermine these intermediate and disparate passages 
of authority, which marked the journey of things from their seats of pro- 
duction to the sites of purchase and redistribution, and to remove inter- 
posing agents standing in the way of private and joint-stock investment. 
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There was no marketplace, large or small, periodic or perennial, that did 
not carry a story behind its name, its establishment, or its ruin. As I have 
indicated before, the markets of Bengal or Banaras were not subject to any 
abstract state-run jurisdiction; they were certainly not anonymous or ge- 
neric sites. Their prominence and repute rested on the close patronage of 
ruling families: Nawabs, Zamindars, and their agents. Principal market- 
places (ganjs, katrās) established by the Nawabs of Bengal or the Rajas of 
Banaras carried a particular family name or were granted to eminent and 
faithful courtiers as acknowledgment of their services. In the former seats 
of Mughal administration and prominent cities such as Dacca, Murshida- 
bad, and Patna, which had been passed on to the Nawabs, the very layout 
and architecture of the large marketplaces were visible reminders of an im- 
perial realm. 

Like the Mughal dīvāns (revenue administrators), nizāms (custodians 
of law and order), and faujdars (sheriffs and prosecutors) before them, the 
Nawabs also established marketplaces near their residence with a view to 
extending patronage and family repute. Mudafatganj in Murshidabad, for 
example, was established property belonging to the household of Mirza 
Ilich Khan (the father-in-law of Nawab Siraj-ud-daullah). After Siraj’s 
death following the battle of Plassey (1757), it came under the authority of 
one of his wives, Munni Begham.’ Even in the 1790s, proceeds from that 
market went toward expenses at the tomb of Mirza Ilich Khan’s mother. 
Bibiganj, similarly, was built at the site of Siraj-ud-daulah’s old palace, and 
Mubarakganj over an old garden laid out by the first Nawabs. 

Rather than fixed sites and landmarks, these markets of Murshidabad 
were living indices of the favor and endorsement of Nawabi households 
(Table 2). Old markets thus were often moved and reinstituted under new 
names. Nishatganj, for example, established by Nawab Shahamat Jang be- 
fore 1730, was handed on to his sister Rabia Begham. She presented it to 
Nawab Muzaffar Jang in the 1760s, on the occasion of his marriage to her 
daughter, as part of the dowry. Muzaffar Jang moved the marketplace near 
his palace gates of Nishatbag and renamed it Bairamganj.° 

With the decline in the status and power of the Nawab’s household, 
which was beholden to the Company after the battle of Plassey, newly en- 
dorsed noblemen like Sayyad Muhammad Reza Khan, or a few enterpris- 
ing brokers dealing with Company servants like Kantu Babu, took over 
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TABLE 2. Patronage of Major Marketplaces Around Murshidabad in the 
Late Eighteenth Century. 


Town or 
Pargana Marketplace Established by Date Current Patron 
Fatehjangpur Bairamganj Reza Khan 1770 Reza Khan 
Assadnagar  Achhaganjand Nawab Begham 1759 Munni Begham 
Mudafatganj 1759 since 1776 
Chunakhali  Hussainiganj Syed Md. Hussain 1779 Syed Md. Hussain 
Assadnagar _ Bibiganj Majum-ud-daulah 1749 Munni Begham 
since 1771 
Chunakhali 
and Kasipur UmdahGanj Nawab Begham 1767 Munni Begham 
since 1789 
Assadnagar Jafar Ganj Jafar Ali Khan 1708 Bubboo Begham 
Chunakhali Maqbara Ganj Kasim Ali Khan 1708 Bubboo Begham 
since 1751 
Chunakhali Babbar Ganj § Mubarak-ud-daulah 1787 Bubboo Begham 
since 1790 
Chunakhali Mubarak Ganj Jafar Ali Khan 1733 Bubboo Begham 
since 1762 
Chunakhali Hat Siripur Mughal Subahdars 1700 Kantu Babu 
since 1750 
Kantianagar Ganj Naipara Kantu Babu 1762 Kantu Babu 


Source: Letter from C. Oldfield, Collector of Murshidabad, May 5, 1793, to the Board of 
Revenue. IOLR, BORP-S, 1794, Range R/89/21. 


leases to the old marketplaces not just for financial gain but to earn social 
distinction. 

In Dacca, the great marketplace, or katrā, built by the Mughal prince 
Sultan Muhammad Shuja in 1645, was maintained by a line of regional 
successors.®} It was situated near the gardens of Lal Bag and the Nawab’s 
main quay, Sawari Ghat, between the chawk (market square) and the river 
front, and endowed with a high central gateway and two high octagonal 
towers looming over the city. The Rajas of Banaras commanded equally 
prominent landmarks, such as the fort of Ramnagar overlooking Shivala 
Ghat on the Ganges and the markets of Chaitganj and Hanumanganj.® 
In Patna as well, major marketplaces around walled sections of the town 
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bore signatures of past Nawabs even until the period of British rule, when 
many of them were taken over by farmers in lease from the Company cus- 
toms house (Table 3). Some markets prospered at the expense of others. 
The rise of Rasulganj led to the gradual ruin of older precincts such as Na- 
wabganj; extension of the main residential parts of the city claimed ancient 
divisions of Hajiganj. Marketplaces, then, even after the eclipse of Mughal 
rule, were part of an established territorial order, manifest in architecture 
and inscribed physically by succeeding powers in the major cities of north 
India. While old Mughal jagirs passed into the hands of the deputies of 
the Nawabs and Rai Rayans, markets annexed to them changed posses- 
sion rapidly in the eighteenth century. As Hara Deb Mitra, an old tahsildar 
from Rangpur, testified to Collector Graham, market rights at Din Ganj 
passed during the rule of Nawabs Muhabbat Jang and Salamat Jang to their 
deputy, Rai Rayan Bhairo Datt, who held them until 1750, and then to 
Rai Rayan Umeed Ram and Raja Kirti Chand.®* During the rule of Siraj- 
ud-daulah, these marketplaces were managed by Raja Jai Singh Ram and 
Kunj Bihari. From the time of the Nawabs J’afar and Kasim Ali Khan, they 
had changed many hands; among other claimants were Raja Nandakumar 
and Raja Gaurdas. These examples alone, which do not specify the actual 


TABLE 3. Patronage of Major Marketplaces in Patna in the Late Eighteenth 
Century. 


Marketplace Established by Date Patron 

Rasulganj or Nawab Ikram-ud-daulah 1773 Mr. Bellars, when 

Marudganj chief of Patna 

Mehendiganj Nawab Haibat Jang 1720 Mahinder Ali Khan and his son 
Colonelganj Nawab Ikram-ud-daulah 1772 Mr. W. Aymatt, chief of Patna 
Beghamganj | Nawab Haibat Jang 1723 Junnah Begham 

Nawabganj Nawab Fakr-ud-daulah 1712 Junnah Begham 

Hajiganj Nawab Haji 1745 Junnah Begham 

Flowbyganj NawabJafarAliKhan 1763 Nawab Mubarak-ud-daulah 
Maharajganj Maharaja Sitab Rai 1771 Nawab Mubarak-ud-daulah 


Shahganj Nawab Fakr-ud-daulah 1739 Shah Arzari 


Source: An extract list of Patna gunjes and markets dependent on the Government Customs 
House, Patna, 1788. Report of Henry Revell, Collector of Government Customs House, 
Manji to the Board of Trade, July 12, 1788. West Bengal State Archives, Board of Trade— 
Customs, Proceedings, vol. 1. 
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marketplaces, nevertheless, give us a sense of how permeable and multiple 
such rights might have been. 

Markets and city squares—chauks and chabutras, streets and avenues— 
were places for the passage of news and rumor, royal proclamations by the 
beat of the tom-tom, festive marches, spectacular punishments, parades of 
victorious armies, and processions of various religious orders. A Company- 
sponsored drawing of the festival of Bakri Id at Murshidabad captures 
the bustle of Nawab Mubarak-ud-daulah’s grand processions as they move 
toward Munni Begham’s mosque from the gateways of the chauk.*+ 

Markets in the city were typically attached to various precincts (mu- 
hallas) or areas of settlement devoted to particular communities of artisans 
and artificers, settlers and merchants, who would contribute together to 
make up a ward or division of revenue termed a mahal®5 In the neigh- 
borhoods of Banaras, in some of the more lucrative wards, dues (mujrat) 
were gathered from designated markets and shops for the patronage of 
courtesans who specialized in dancing and singing in the various quarters 
of the bazaar.8¢ Patterson, magistrate of Dacca in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, observed the gradual decline of its thirty-one ancient wards, which 
linked the subsistence of old aristocratic families, dating back to the times 
of the Mughals, to the settlements of shopkeepers, bankers, traders, mer- 
chants, and weavers. At the time of the Company’s overhaul of the city’s 
administration in the 1790s, noble families still commanded divisions such 
as Naraindeah, comprising the marketplaces of Raniganj, Diaganj, and 
Bose Bazar, or the Sadar (central area) with Chauk Nikas, Imam Ganj, 
Ladli Begham’s Bazar, and Agha Fazl Ali’s Bazar.” A major portion of the 
city’s revenue was realized from shops and businesses in the various mar- 
ket squares (jam?-i chauk nikas), including precincts of arms sellers, cattle 
vendors, grass cutters supplying various noblemen’s stables, and sellers of 
cotton, betel nut, tobacco, and secondhand clothes and weapons (kohnah 
mahal)® Further, there were fixed mokams (places of business) attached 
to particular markets, for example, mokām Sultanpur Ganj or mokām Dug- 
duga. A toll was also collected from specific clusters of shops for the 
privilege of covering the stalls called chandnia, akin to stallage in medieval 
Europe. 

A plan of the city of Patna commissioned by the Company at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and drawn by an unnamed native 
surveyor (later reproduced in Buchanan Hamilton’s Journal in 1812) is de- 
scribed as failing to achieve “anything approaching accuracy” by a later 
observer, but is, nevertheless, a remarkable rendition of an indigenous, 
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contemporary view of these various precincts and divisions (chabutaras, 
madrasas, chauks, and ganjs) in the city (Figure 1).®? In this sketch, the gar- 
dens, markets, squares, granaries, mosques, and tombs depicted by flags 
and other icons are landmarks that appear larger than proportional scales 
would allow, and the need to render them distinctly outweighs the dictates 
of scale or accuracy. Command over these avenues and landmarks, par- 
ticularly around seats of administration, was usually retained by princely 
or aristocratic families, unless it was given out as a special favor to some 
courtier or dependant. 

In the countryside, however, weekly marketplaces —like the roads and 
ferries—were subject to the authority of various households of the land- 
lords. Designated often as malguzari hats or malbukt (included in the land 
revenue), they were given out by Mughals or later Nawabs for revenue. 
Some were endorsed after having been established by the Zamindars them- 
selves. Many were donated free of obligations. Zamindars had wide lati- 
tude in their exploitation of trade in transit (rabdar7) and of transactions 
in marketplaces assembled in their territory. I have explained earlier that 
in Mughal administrative terms mal, or the produce from land, was dis- 
tinct from s#ir, denoting revenue from all goods in passing. In practice, 
however, the Zamindar’s accounts of collection from cultivation, artisanal 
production, moving goods and traders, and tolls from actual marketplaces 
show the frequent overlapping of divisions of revenue relating to com- 
merce and cultivation’? In some parts of the country, where produce from 
the land was sparse, the entire revenue came from marketplaces. In the 
zamindart of Susang, hilly and densely forested tracts made cultivation ex- 
tremely difficult. The only source of wealth came from levies (mahsiil) on 
hats established by Raja Rajasimha. The levies were frequented by the Garo 
and Koch tribes living in the hills, who brought cotton, elephant tusks, 
venison, and musk.’ 

Cesses collected from weekly markets, or kāts, in particular, were 
often assessed together with the revenue from land, encouraging landlords 
to establish new marketplaces along busy trade routes. Hats and bazaars, 
along with temple and temple yards, tanks, inns, and ferries, were conspicu- 
ous landmarks of the Zamindar’s household; various dues, perquisites, and 
obligations were associated with the production, traffic, handling, and sell- 
ing of goods.» In effect, transactions of every known commodity implied 
historically determinate rights and privileges. : 

The term frequently used to indicate such relationships deriving from 
exchange was mahal. As noted in the context of markets in the city, a mahal 
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Figure 1. A sketch and plan of the city and markets of Patna by an anonymous native surveyor. From “Plan of Patna)’ Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society 11, pt. 1 (1925). 
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often meant a division of revenue pertaining to a particular neighborhood 
or precinct. Such terms signify composite social relations involving each 
item of production and exchange, and at the same time denote the power 
of ruling households to exploit them. It is impossible, of course, to re- 
invent the full social significance of usages that have survived in the manu- 
als and glossaries of Company administration.’ It seems obvious, though, 
both from regional variations of such practices and the lack of fixity in 
their colonial usages, that rather than unchanging administrative norms, 
they were simply local shorthands denoting power and patrimony. 

Consider, for example, the miscellaneous collections (chara) reported 
by the Banaras resident’s office at the marketplaces of Mirzapur in the 
late eighteenth century. There were at least three mahäls supervised by 
the weighmen: keranch for weighing, chappai for the stamping of weighed 
cloth, and beyat for the weighing of grain.°* In Bengal proper, weighers 
of grain (kayals) had established shares in every marketplace called kayali 
dasturt or kayal mahal. In parts of Birbhum (western Bengal), Zamindars 
had established a chappa mahal, a tax paid either in cowries or metal cur- 
rency for each shop vending articles by an approved convention of weights 
and measures.’ Similar portions were deducted from financial transactions 
or large sums of credit put out by bankers (barhayi). Under the heads of 
collections from actual shops were devari and khana shumari—taxes upon 
permanent buildings in the market—and chandnia, levied on the cover 
above each shop, that is, on every spot of ground used for buying and 
selling.” Finally, every article sold in the market was subject to contri- 
butions under the landlord’s watch-wards (nirkh mahals). There were also 
collections designated as mubtarifa, taxes on people of all professions. In 
Birbhum, for example, the Zamindar’s precincts included rights to con- 
tributions from diverse occupational groups—muchi mahails (cobblers), 
jägi mahāls (weavers), and kirtan mahals (singers of Vaishnava devotional 
songs)?” These frequent incidences of mahals and muhtarifa illustrate the 
range of exploitative mediation permissible in production and transaction. 

Mahils were also historically specific. One reported from the district 
of Nadia, mahal supart, was based on the collection of betel nuts picked 
and dropped by large fruit bats roosting on banyan trees on the premises 
of some Zamindars of Jessore.** A certain amount was paid to them by 
betel nut traders in return for permission to gather the felled nuts. In the 
1790s the betel nut grove had long been gone, yet the current occupants of 
the land where it stood continued to pay this duty as custom. 

Such impositions on marketplaces, market goers, and goods were ac- 
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cepted features of rural life. In smaller weekly ats, Zamindars collected 
miscellaneous dues from stalls and shops under the description of tauhba- 
zārī estimated by later colonial administrators as being more significant in 
some cases than revenue from land.?? A great number of marketplaces, evi- 
dently, were held as farms. Many lessors (ija@radars and mustajirs), in fact, 
were parvenu Zamindars consolidating their status through the manage- 
ment of commerce. Levies to defray the expenses of running a marketplace, 
in generic terms a tolah, were entrusted usually to a da@rogha, or headman of 
the bat and keeper of order, the karradar, or assembler of the weekly mar- 
ket, and the jharitkash, or chief sweeper. Samples of written agreements 
for long-term leases (in Bengali, meadi patti) of village hats that have sur- 
vived from the early nineteenth century follow norms similar to the lease 
of agricultural revenue, actual rates depending on the accepted customs 
and precedents of that particular area (sabeka dastiiri).1°° 

From the point of view of the small trader plying from one market- 
place to the other with a boat or bullock load of goods, day-to-day profits 
depended on an intimate and sophisticated knowledge of this whole terrain 
of authority, interspersed with political agents, old and recent. A small beo- 
part from Pargana Nirwan on the outskirts of Banaras traveling with pack 
bullocks to sell his grain in the large markets of Banaras, Chaitganj, and 
Hanumanganj—a distance of approximately twenty-eight miles—would 
have to stop at least twelve times in order to pay small duties per bullock 
load (jamisht) to various Zamindars.’°! On reaching the marketplace, he 
would have to give a certain measure of grain to the agents of the Raja and 
an equal amount to the temple. Similarly, between Lalganj in Jaunpur and 
the chabitras of Banaras markets, a distance of thirty miles or so, lay four- 
teen chaukis ran by the “amils of specific Zamindars.1°? These exactions, 
made both in money and actual weights of grain, were small fractions of the 
cost for the particular trader—the act of receiving them being, above any- 
thing else, a tangible acknowledgment of authority. Traders frequenting 
the renowned marketplace of Bhabaniganj, in Rangpur district, paid duties 
described as pal salami (literally, a gift for the tent) to the Zamindar’s mils 
in exchange for protection of their business.!°? Dafadart was levied toward 
the use of carriage bullocks let out by dafadars who would enter into an an- 
nual agreement with the “amils at the beginning of each year to pay a certain 
revenue (dirah, literally, herd) for each bullock cart leased out. Merchants 
also paid a voluntary contribution known as pasbani (a pasban denoting a 
guard or watchman) to the local heads of militia to erect their tents ( pa!) 
at the market and beseech their protection for their goods and persons. 
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This ubiquity of points of protection and domination should justify 
further explorations into the world of landlords in precolonial rural society. 
One may very well suspect that a certain historical image of the Zamindar, 
an absentee and fiscal exploiter battening on surplus from agricultural pro- 
duction, is, among other things, the resilient legacy of a colonial adminis- 
trative imperative projecting the primacy of a certain kind of landed estate 
in the Indian countryside. The quotidian dimensions of power in the vil- 
lage and marketplace impinged upon practices and livelihoods associated 
with both production and exchange. Such forms of authority suggest cer- 
tain nuances in the history of exploitative relations—relations among pa- 
tronage, subordination, and dependence prevalent in eighteenth-century 
Bengal and Banaras that thus far have not been studied in great depth. 


Markets Sacred and Profane 


A text recovered from the Kochbihar region of northern Bengal, written 
during the early nineteenth century in praise of the goddess Gosani (a vari- 
ant of Chandi), recounts her benedictions to Raja Kanteshvar; the author 
narrates the establishment of a market (hat) by the Raja dedicated to the 
deity named Gosaniganj.!°* The hat can prosper only with the blessings of 
the goddess, and so it does, with a treasury housed in eighteen separate 
quarters, with gold and silver overflowing and an impressive contingent of 
guards and soldiers to protect it. 

Such accounts are typical, proclaiming marketplaces as inevitably 
dedicated to religious sites. One could argue even further that certain 
marketplaces were set up exclusively to keep up a whole range of reli- 
gious commitments—not only to direct resources toward the prosperity 
of sacred sites but directly to enjoin the trade in commodities of ritual sig- 
nificance, These acts were vital aspects of political eminence in eighteenth- 
century north India. I have indicated before, in discussing contemporary 
accounts of pilgrimage, how certain modes of consumption and distribu- 
tion were specific to particular pilgrimage routes and, further, how mar- 
kets existed precisely for the purpose of providing substances and goods 
indispensable to worship. The availability of such merchandise also presup- 
posed the encouragement and sanction of local authority. Harrington, col- 
lector of Murshidabad, while settling zamindari accounts there, observed 
how large a portion of their resources came from the contributions of 
traders (mostly the order of Gandhabaniks, dealers of perfumes and medi- 
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cine) who had to pay for the landlord’s permission to deal in material used 
principally for worship, along with things of medicinal value.!°5 Such com- 
modities numbered at least 363; among them were red and white sandal 
paste, vermillion, red thread, betel nuts, spices, alum, mercury, musk, kesar 
(filaments of lotus), fragrant oils, son@mukhi (used in Ayurveda), black salt, 
sea salt, and incense of various kinds. 

Gifts of entire marketplaces or the grant of market privileges to run 
temples, fairs, mosques, schools, and hospices were common among Rajas, 
Zamindars, and their agents. These obligations of redistribution were as 
characteristic of the kingly prerogative as the power to exploit commercial 
exchange. The ability to distribute markets and market rights that would 
be held by recipient families for generations indicated both the clout and 
the honor of the rulers. 


hat (rural marketplace) 
> 
malguzart (revenue) lakhiraj (endowment) 
me 
a o] 
brahmottar prrottar debottar 
(Brahmins) (Sufi tombs) (temples) 
A 
l 
brtti hat (livelihood) 
Ez 


Figure 2. The social order of marketplaces. 


Just as land and produce from cultivation could be dedicated to the service 
of religious institutions, so too were markets and their collections. Hats 
granted to Sufi hospices, temples, and Brahmins in Bengal were consid- 
ered rent-free, or lakbiraj, and further designated as pirottara, dedicated to 
the Sufi pirs or elders; brabmottara, granted to a Brahmin for charity; or 
debottara, given toward the upkeep of temples (Figure 2). 

In practice, however, most marketplaces shared a variegated history, 
changing their designation from ruler to ruler and regime to regime. 
Markets yielding revenue to the Nawab’s exchequer could nonetheless 
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have proceeds reserved for the support of religion. A at established in 
Khurrampur, pargana Satsaika (near Halishahar), by Haibatulla Chaud- 
huri under the sanad (written authority) of the Zamindar in 1750, was 
paying revenue to local rulers as well as to the temple of the local deity in 
the 1790s.1°° Out of the monthly funds realized from the bazaar, seventeen 
days worth of tolls were shared by Zamindar Darpanarayan Chaudhuri 
of Nadia, Zamindar Chandi Charan of Halishahar, and the ta’alugdars of 
Dhumarda; a collection of thirteen days worth was set aside for temple 
worship performed for generations by the family of Bisvesvar Pancha- 
nanda.!°” Similarly, the rent-free Mallik Hat in Nadia, a market established 
by the family of Mallik Barkardar for the maintenance of a Sufi hospice, 
paid a certain monthly sum to the nearest Nawabi customs post of Bakhsh- 
bandar, Hugli.!°° The most striking example of a marketplace functioning 
to keep up multiple claims—religious as well as administrative—was the 
ganj of Ghyretti, close to the same port of Hugli. Here, at the turn of the 
century, collections arising from half anna on each bullock load of grain 
exported into the interior were split into three shares. One share went to 
the nearby French settlement, one to the family of Zamindar Hyder Beg 
Khan, and the remainder to a Brahmin establishment.?°9 

Patronage of sacred sites through the gift of marketplaces or the privi- 
leges thereof thus created dense and multiple genealogies. The regional 
rulers’ hold over temples, mosques, and tombs, particularly in terms of 
material support, could be established only by cultivating close and heredi- 
tary connections with families directly responsible for their maintenance: 
khadims of mosques and hospices and the sebaits of temples. Both these 
terms denote, etymologically, service to places of worship. Households 
of local Zamindars were thus inevitably associated with particular institu- 
tions, deities, saints, and religious sects. Khadims of the dargah of Hazrat 
Shah Jalal, perhaps the most famous medieval Sufi saint in eastern India, 
enjoyed the patronage of the local rulers of Dinajpur and held the sat of 
Daurganj dedicated to the tomb for generations. The hat of Ladan Ghat 
in Nadia—established by Zamindar Akbar Khan as a gift to his wife to 
provide shelter for fakirs—was attached to a mosque built by her after his 
death. By the time of the Company’s rule, the market and the mosque had 
become inseparable in local memory.” 

Ruling Hindu families in Bengal who adhered to either Shakta or 
Vaishnava forms of worship secured marketplaces at their temples to pro- 
vide for fairs, festivals, and the ritual distribution of food and alms to 
support families of hereditary worshipers attached to their deities. These 
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grants were being made even during the first years of the Company’s rule, 
before express legislation against them was passed in the revenue acts of the 
1790s. Maharaja Tilakchand of Bardawan, for instance, issued a deotar 
(debottara) grant to the family of his Brahmin dévan, Nandakumar Roy in 
pargana Jahangirabad, to establish a ganj at his own expense to make col- 
lections for their temple and seba (service) to the deity Lakshminarayan.” 
The grant was in return for a nominal revenue (mélguzart) and was to be 
enjoyed by the heirs of the divan in perpetuity. The expenses at the temple, 
apart from the daily worship, included processions of the image (jatra) at 
least sixteen times every year, accompanied by a festival and large congre- 
gations of devotees, village folk, and traders. Market tolls also supported 
the resident families of peacekeepers, accountants, supervisors, performers 
of various rites, cooks of daily feasts, cowherds, mendicants, singers, and a 
whole company of watchmen. Charles Stewart of the East India Com- 
pany reconfirmed the above grant in the 1770s. At that time, the market- 
place was rechristened Stewart Ganj and was known by that name until 
its eventual abolition at the turn of the eighteenth century. Similarly, the 
family of Shibnath Rai in Natore obtained for the expenses of their deity, 
Gopinath Thakur, the /ats of Bhanga Jangal, Gaurbari, Barania, and Suk- 
tigacha from ruler Rani Bhabani.1 

The conjunction of religious endowment, market exchange, and sup- 
port of ritual elders in this society, therefore, suggests a form of redistri- 
bution of resources very different from what one might consider charity 
in a Victorian sense, especially institutional charity. Ideals of ownership, 
patrimony, and entitlement in eighteenth-century north India went much 
beyond property defined in a narrow contractual sense. As I have sug- 
gested earlier, dominant groups in society maintained their privileges of 
exploitation only through the promise and obligation of material returns 
or material support for religious needs. 

Families enjoying these entitlements were not necessarily passive sup- 
plicants beholden to their patrons. It was often the case that men of learn- 
ing, religious instructors, and wandering messengers of various sects lit- 
erally demanded the attention of ruling classes and expressed their claims 
through familiar gestures of exaction from daily commercial activity. Many 
Brahmin families in the Nadia-Shantipur area thus received unabated sup- 
port for their profession from Maharaja Krishnachandra and his house- 
hold." The family of Rambhadra Nyayalankar, logician and professor of 
scriptural learning and religious head of the Raja’s household, received a 
brtti—a grant free of obligation—in 1734 to collect a measure of cowrie 
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shells on each rupee worth of sale or purchase of goods at the various fer- 
ries and marketplaces near their residence.” Similarly, in 1759 the Raja 
granted a sanad (written permission) to Ramsundar Chaudhuri for two 
handfuls of grain from each bullock load and one handful from each bas- 
ket brought to the 4äts of Shantipur for sale to defray the expenses for the 
worship of his family deity.4* 

These examples, drawn from markets known as brtti hats, show how 
the bytti was claimed and realized. As brtti in Bengali denotes vocation 
or livelihood, as well as grant or endowment, the prevalence of such mar- 
kets reflect the related assertions of people otherwise assigned to sepa- 
rate spheres of authority—scriptural, ritual, commercial, or political (see 
Figure 2). Actual handfuls of grain collected from pack bullocks— possibly 
translated over the course of years to regular donations of money—denote 
the authority being enacted in the course of day-to-day market exchange. 
Religious entitlements here flow precisely from particular concentrations 
of commodity manufacture in an area. In Rajshahi district, following a 
sanad granted by Rani Sharbani of Bheturia in 1708, the family of Shibnath 
Bhattacharya received from Islamganj one skein of silk (in the silk mahals) 
from silk manufacturers and traders on each transaction, along with hand- 
fuls of cowries from every shop in the ats of Mehmanshahi.¥? 

Varied articulations of power over material transactions, flowing from 
redistributive obligations of the ruling elite, reflect the discrete nature of 
political authority over exchange. Thus, rather than a singular history, 
we have plural genealogies of markets—remembered through succession 
and disputes over successions, jealousies, rivalries, and fights. These frag- 
mented “histories” of market rights, which have survived mostly through 
colonial administrative accounts, reveal the marketplace as a conspicuous 
interface between the reproduction of large domestic economies—tied to 
landed authority, kinship, and religious denomination—and the overall 
exploitative-redistributive order of precolonial north Indian society. 


A Worldly Metaphor 


Bazaars, ganjs, and hats in the eighteenth century had come to signify 
political authority and material clout in an unprecedented way. Ruling au- 
thority in north Indian society had always been conceived in close relation 
to land, cultivation, settlement, and a firm grip over the labor of peas- 
ant households. The prominence of the market can be explained as the 
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extension of such idealized relations to avenues of commercial activity; 
mercantile people were seen by the ruling class as subjects subservient to 
their will. It should be noted, however, that important merchants in larger 
urban centers like Surat in the west or Murshidabad in the east enjoyed 
a considerable degree of autonomy and could to some extent resist un- 
fair demands of rulers and their officials. There are instances when banking 
and moneylending houses, by withdrawing their support, threatened seri- 
ously to undermine the administration or had the means to influence the 
political order to protect their trading interests.!° The plot by merchant 
Kewaldas in Banaras to assassinate the Raja of Banaras and the conspiracy 
of the Jagath Seths against the Nawab of Bengal discussed in Chapter 2 are 
examples of big merchants wielding their clout in political realms, quite 
in contrast to the image of commerce as entirely beholden to the favor of 
rulers. But these were exceptions rather than the norm. The world of the 
landed elite and the world of the merchant in medieval India were for the 
most part separate.! For most middling and small traders in the small 
towns and markets of northern India, “men of the sword” had the upper 
hand in taking advantage of their affairs to ensure their revenue base. 

During this period, due in part to the eclipse of Mughal authority in 
the region and the increased autonomy of local rulers, the attachment of 
Nawabs and Zamindars to marketplaces, riversides, and fairs was becoming 
more and more marked. Little wonder, then, that early colonial skirmishes 
between agents of the East India Company and local rulers were fought 
over these very sites of exchange or, more precisely, over access to points 
of manufacture and distribution of goods. The battle fought, as I elabo- 
rate in Chapter 2, was not simply economic. Since the marketplace stood 
as a powerful metaphor for worldly authority for the ruling elite, the in- 
vestment of Company agents in commodities of export and, in particular, 
important domestic goods, threatened the very roots of their material con- 
ception of power. 

How pervasive idioms of the marketplace had become in these times is 
evident from contemporary literary accounts. Even in the chiliastic vision 
of devotional or eulogic poetry, ruling authority over marketplaces could 
be invoked as an earthly sign of spiritual eminence. Thus, in a verse known 
as Hata Pattana (the founding of a marketplace), by Narottam Das, the 
eighteenth-century Bengali Vaishnava poet, the revivalist leader Chaitanya 
and his close associates are shown emulating a local ruler and his attendants 
as they establish their claims over a riverside marketplace.” The river, of 
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course, is emblematic of the flow of devotion and love, and the boats ply- 
ing it are mortals waiting for deliverance: 


premera pathare nauka chari dila jabe 
kula paba bale keha nauka dhare lobhe 


ghatera upare hata thana basaila 
pasanda dalana bali nisana urila 


cari dike cari rasa kuthari puria 
harināma dila tara caudike beria 


caukidara harinama phukare base ghana 
hata kari beca kina jara jei mana 


when the boat set sail over the waters of love 
some clung on, eager to reach their destiny 
a market and post were set up by the quay 
and the flag went up, a warning to the sinful 


storehouses of four rasas in every direction 
secured all around with the name of Hari 


guards sat chanting and chanting that name 
you could buy or sell in this market at will? 


After the market is laid, followers of Chaitanya assume roles according to 
the prescribed orders of administrative authority. His long-time compan- 
ion Nityananda becomes the ruler, Mukunda a clerk (mutasaddi), Advaita 
a scribe (munsht), and Gadadhar a treasurer (bhandart); and Narahari Das 
is transformed into a flirting courtesan. In this remarkable transition, the 
mass of devotees attending the market on the ocean of love ( prema sindhu 
hat) become merchants and traders. Songs (kértana) in the praise of Lord 
Hari are sold as wine from stills in the market, and the whole community 
of votaries drink to the king (Chaitanya) and become delirious with godly 
bliss. The market here, surely, is a potent sign of everyday authority, and 
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a familiar hierarchy of rule is established with the agents of exchange— 
traders and market people—as subordinates, assembled in the act of sup- 
plication: 


ara kata bhakta dila mandali kariā 
hata madhye base saba sadāgara haia 


many other devotees came in groups 
and settled at the market as traders 4 


Such an inversion is radical, claiming power beyond the extension of 
princely clout over commerce in the market grants claimed and enjoyed by 
religious specialists. 

Subordinate classes of people in this society, who frequented the 
marketplace and made possible its daily or weekly communities, neverthe- 
less were always subject to its authorities, and in many ways denied shares 
in its plenitude. In this respect, one should not be misled by the many insti- 

` tutions and widespread practices of redistribution. Domination, in other 
words, lay in the very limits of distribution and beneficence. N a to 
this appropriation of the market as a lordly domain in Narottam’s narra- 
tive cited above, the songs and verses of other religious sects— particularly 
ones that sought to question or subvert kingly rule or prescribed religious 
leadership—depict the marketplace as a classic metaphor for material illu- 
sion in mortal life. In one of the songs attributed to the legendary Lalsha- 
shi (the Red Moon), an adherent of the cryptic Kartabhaja sect, she speaks 
of wandering human souls deluded by the everyday drama and labyrinth 
of marketplaces: 125 


jara shahaja desera pratyase phireche e tina kule 

patha dhare na kare anagona thikana paya na kona juge 
ei dharanira upare nirantara Sahara bajara hata 

mayara srsti e dharanite ache bidhi natuara nata 


Those who wander among mankind hoping for the easy land 
can never find its path, or even its address, 

for, on this earth endless cities, bazaars and markets 

are laid by a trick of illusion—a ruse of that player, fate 1 
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To renounce the material world one must renounce these passages of the 
marketplace, and thus escape from its sensual and eternal snares. 
Although competing realms of authority converged on the market- 
place, the idea of a market economy along the axes of production and con- 
sumption as the primary and categorical determinants of human relations 
was, as yet, alien and unfamiliar to this society. Differing assumptions and 
beliefs about the nature and workings of marketplaces and exchange, we 
shall see in Chapter 2, played a crucial role in the first colonial encounters. 


2 


The Phirmaund and 
the Charter 


IN SEPTEMBER 1731, DURING THE REIGN of Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah 
of Bengal, a boat full of goods from the English factory of Kasimbazar 
was approaching Calcutta from the river Ganges. The party of Englishmen 
who were in charge of the boat picked a quarrel with the men stationed at 
the Nawab’s chawki, or checkpoint, at Maldah. In the fight that followed, 
swords were drawn. Two of the Nawab’s men were killed, and a third was 
wounded. One of the dead was brought to the capital, Murshidabad, and 
his body was laid at the Nawab’s door. The Nawab immediately sent for 
the native representative of the English, the vakil, and in a fit of violent 
rage told him that “if the English were permitted to act in such a manner 
and kill the King’s subject at their pleasure he could not be easy in his gov- 
ernment”? In a similar incident around the same time, a sergeant and two 
soldiers entrusted with the charge of boats had a confrontation with the 
guard (chaukidar) of Murcha. The sergeant was killed, and his soldiers— 
one of whom was severely wounded—were taken prisoners. The sergeant’s 
head was cut off and sent to Murshidabad along with the two soldiers in 
chains.” These conflicts at the time threatened to put a stop to all the Com- 
pany’s trade, along with the privileges it claimed from the imperial Mughal 
decree (farman) of Farrukhsiyar. Jagat Seth, perhaps the most eminent 
merchant and banker at the darbar of Murshidabad, interceded on behalf 
of the English. After he offered silver currency worth a hundred thousand 
rupees each to the Nawab and the Mughal emperor, the English were per- 
mitted to carry on business as they had before. 

This chapter concerns these intimate engagements of the East India 
Company and its agents with regional trade, particularly their entry into 
regional and local marketplaces and places of manufacture. Efforts by the 
Company to gain entry to the actual sites of production in order to secure 
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the investments for its trade met with the persistent mediation and resis- 
tance of representatives of local authority including Nawabs, Zamindars, 
and their dependants. How then did the British in greater Bengal suc- 
ceed in capturing the nexus of trade, authority, and patronage? How were 
marketplaces and traders dislodged from the established passages of politi- 
cal authority to make way for the commerce of the Company? Most expla- 
nations of the growing hostility between the Company and regional rulers 
of Bengal in the eighteenth century have focused either on the political 
ambitions of the Nawabs and the English or on the long-term economic 
incompatibility between the Company investments and the native regime’s 
demands on commerce. I narrate this familiar story once again to elabo- 
rate a different history of conflict in the realm of cultural meanings and to 
present an ethnographically nuanced story of the English “conquest.” 

The English in India had always hoped for a clear Mughal endorse- 
ment of their trade.? The beginning of strife over commerce in Bengal thus 
goes back to the year 1615, when Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador of King 
James I of England, showed up at the Mughal court and won an important 
favor from Emperor Jahangir in the form of a written endowment (in Per- 
sian a farman) giving the English permission to reside in the western port 
city of Surat, to travel freely inside the country, and to trade at a duty of 3.5 
percent on commodities and 2 percent on bullion. Although this could not 
be put into immediate effect in places away from the center of Mughal writ, 
the general purport of the grant was not missed by Roe, who was quoted 
to have said: “If you will profit, seek it at sea and in quiet trading, for with- 
out controversy it is and error to seek garrisons and land wars in India:”+ 

The English interested in setting up trading outposts in Bengal pressed 
on with their requests. In Patna, Bihar, and Balasore, Orissa, in 1634 they 
managed to obtain another grant from Emperor Shah Jahan so that facto- 
ries could use the port of Pipli; in 1651, Shah Shuja, the Bengal governor, 
relieved them of general custom duties in Bengal in return of an annual 
payment of Rs 3,000. In 1656 Shuja wanted to extend his favors further and 
directed that English goods be exempt from customs over land or water; 
that they could buy and sell at will in the markets; and that the English 
also be allowed to build factories and warehouses in Bengal. However, 
Shuja soon became involved in a fratricidal war with Aurangzeb and Dara 
Shikoh over succession to the throne of Delhi, and the Mughal provincial 
administrators in Bengal did not wish to honor his promises to the En- 
glish. In 1690 Aurangzeb reinstated the former privileges of the English 
Company because he was not willing to give up the income the English 
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brought to his treasury. He also allowed Job Charnock to return to Bengal 
as the Company agent and to set up a factory at Sutanati, the beginning of 
a new Zamindari (Kalikata, Sutanati, and Govindapur), and Fort William, 
separate from St. George in Madras, which was completed in 1700. By 1709 
the two companies were formally united as The United Company of Mer- 
chants in England Trading to the East Indies, and stalwarts such as Sir Josia 
Child, Sir Charles Eyre, and Thomas Pitt recognized the importance of its 
possessions and its future foundation as an English dominion in India. 

Political uncertainty in Delhi, especially with the departure of Au- 
rangzeb in 1707, continued to pose problems for the English in the form of 
renewed local interference with their trade and investments, particularly in 
Bengal. In 1715 an embassy led by John Surman proceeded to Delhi with 
presents worth £30,000 for Emperor Farrukhsiyar so that they could pro- 
cure a general “phirmaund” that would consolidate and validate all their 
accumulated privileges over the years with the regional kings and chiefs. 
Despite initial disappointments, the embassy succeeded in procuring the 
much sought-after farman after the emperor was cured of a dangerous ill- 
ness by the skilled English surgeon, William Hamilton. One of the major 
historians of the East India Company in Bengal, S. Bhattacharya, notes 
that the farman gave “unqualified rights” of trade to the English in Bengal 
over all other merchants and “virtually conferred on them extra-territorial 
privileges.”5 And yet the troubles of the English hardly ended with this 
document. In fact, it was the changing interpretation and, later, the wide- 
spread misconstruction of this document that helped launch an assault on 
notions of authority held by local rulers. 

A long-term battle over trade, commerce, and markets thus was con- 
ducted in the name of the Mughal ruler, whose signature was used with 
great latitude as written permission. By mid-century, the British were bran- 
dishing this investiture, asking the local Zamindars and other representa- 
tives of political order to assist them in their trade at every turn. Under 
the flag of the East India Company, passes based on this document were 
being translated and circulated as freely as money. This not only reduced 
the stature of the imperial insignia, but infused it with the legal intent of 
a contract, disregarding the original spirit of the text as well as the intent 
of the imperial gift. The farman, through its handwritten copy, the dastak, 
was imposed on local marketplaces, sometimes with the sanction of force 
by Company agents both foreign and native who lodged themselves in the 
networks of trade and patronage, instigating conflicts decades before the 
wars of formal conquest. The nature of this conflict may be seen as, among 
other things, a travesty of the rules of gift and exchange in the merchant- 
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aristocratic society of contemporary northern India, where the English not 
only defied the letter of the law by extending the privileges specified in 
the Mughal ruling in favor of their overseas trade to private dealings, but 
also threatened the exclusivity of the imperial gift of exemption from all 
inland duties. Such a gift was not to be further distributed or sold. Sym- 
bols of imperial favor in this society, including grants and titles in land, 
articles of honor, and marks of royal insignia, had always been withdrawn 
from everyday use and preserved as family heirlooms in the households so 
favored. Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan himself had been honored in such a 
manner for his tireless service to the Mughals in augmenting the revenue 
receipts from Bengal; he was awarded a dress of honor, standards, and, 
most prestigiously, kettle-drums during his reappointment as the Diwan 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in 1704. A privilege to trade freely was cer- 
tainly not among the most honorable grants given out by the Mughals, 
and it did not provide the English with the adequate regalia with which to 
disregard the presence of the Bengal Nawabs. 


Trade and the Politics of Prestation 


Trade and factory settlements in Bengal from the point of view of the East 
India Company were hardly secure during the decades before the military 
conquest of Hindusthan. There was much fear that, with the weakening 
of Mughal authority, local rulers would plunder one another’s territories 
and impede the trade of the Company “at every turn by vexatious exac- 
tions.”” Such apprehensions were consistent with the established belief that 
Indian rulers, particularly the Moorish princes, were by nature despotic 
and always capable of despoiling rightful trade. Alexander Dalrymple, 
writing in the 1770s, observed that the prince in India “collects duties on 
every branch of inland trade, and on goods brought from foreign coun- 
tries, those exports and imports exempted by the Company’s Firmaund, 
only excepted. . . . Tolls and collections in and about great cities, and 
over rivers, form a considerable part of revenue?! Almost a hundred years 
earlier Walter Clavell, in his account of the trade and commerce of Hugli 
and Ballasore, wrote that ever since the time of Shaista Khan, Subahdar of 
Bengal, the Nawab’s government had become autonomous and tyrannical: 


servants being made so far as governors, as to receive all the rents, profits, perqui- 
sites, fines, customs of the place, the King’s [i.e. the Mughal’s] governors hath little 
more than the name; and for the most part sits still, whilst the Nabob’s officers op- 
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press the people monopolizing most commodities, even as low as grass for beasts, 
canes, firewood, thatch etc.; nor do they want of ways to oppress those péople of 
all sorts who trade, whether natives or strangers. 


Clavell also observed that the court at Dacca itself distributed a large sum 
of rupees yearly to the Hindu merchants of the town, and they ended up 
paying back even more in order to settle the yearly accounts, “draining 
themselves, by this unhappy trade with him and his ministers, of the whole 
advantage they make of their own traffick” ° However, he also remarked 
that such seeming acts of wanton oppression do not “exempt them from 
pishcashing the Nabob’s crewery, with small presents at all feasts, his or 
his son’s birthdays, circumcisions, marriages —or his going to, and coming 
from Dacca, making up accounts, and compounding for his rogueries.” Y 
During the time of the Company’s conflicts with the chaukis of the Nawab 
narrated above, the English had begun to resolve that fortifications and 
trading should best be secured by the force of arms, without tedious and 
humiliating recourse to petitions, envoys, mediations, and negotiations at 
the darbar (court) of the Nawab. The court had already directed in 1714: 
“Tt may some time be necessary that the natives should have apprehension 
of our power and strength so that they may not be tempted to insult or 
attack us, especially during such time as there have been of late while the 
country has been unsettled” 4 

Not all foreign traders, however, shared this attitude. Armenian mer- 
chants Khvaja Gregory Cojimaul and Johannes Padre Rafael, residents in 
the dominions of Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah of Awadh and Raja Balvant 
Singh of Lucknow that traded to parts of Bengal, were hounded out and 
had their trade destroyed by the British during the military conquest of 
Bengal. They petitioned the court of directors of the East India Company 
as follows: 


Your petitioners who are natives of Isfahan in Persia have for many yeats resided in 
India, particularly in the provinces annexed to Bengal, and in the dominions of the 
different princes bordering upon those provinces, where they have carried on, for 
themselves and others a very extensive trade, always with the permission and appro- 
bation of the different princes in whose dominions your petitioners resided; always paying 
the duties exacted by such princes, and always cheerfully submitting themselves to 
the laws of such countries . . . It has ever been the custom from time immemo- 
rial for Greeks, Georgians, Turks, Persians, Tartars, Cashmeerians, Armenians and 
other nations to resort to, and traffick in India, where the country Nabobs sen- 
sible of the benefits arising from the resort of foreign merchants and the increase of 
trade, have at all times encouraged such persons to the utmost of their power. 
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It is argued in this chapter that the traders and officials of the Company 
in many instances misconstrued the intent and actions (violent as they 
may have been at times) of the Mughals and their subordinate Nawabs, 
faujdars, and daroghis. The relationship between Mughal rulers and ad- 
ministrators and various ranks of merchants*—peoples of Iran and Tu- 
ran, Armenians, Arabs and non-Arabs, Hindus and other nonbelievers, 
the Dutch, the French, the Portuguese, the Danes, and the English—was 
much more than one of coercion and submission. In general terms, all 
goods, manufactures, arts, professions, and performances were expected 
to yield duty (mahsil) in lieu of imperial grace and protection (mamālik-i- 
mehfuzah). Revenue conceived in terms of produce from both cultivation 
and products passing by land or water, as discussed in Chapter 1 of this 
book, was divided normatively into mal-o-jihat and s’air-o-jihit® More- 
over, traders and pilgrims passing through the kingdom were expected to 
provide for their safety by paying transit duties, known as rahdart and 
zakat, to the various rahdars (literally road-keepers) and guzarbans (offi- 
cers manning passes or ferries). 


Deferential Exchange 


In the Mughal provincial administration (s#bahdart) of Bengal, held by the 
dynasty of Murshid Kuli Khan in the name of the Mughal emperor, tolls 
and guardhouses (chaukis) had long been in operation for the collection 
of duties from foreign overseas trade; some examples include Pachottera 
in Murshidabad, Shahbandar in Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and Bakhshbandar 
in Hugli. There were a considerable number of outposts set up to oversee 
the more frequented routes of internal trade, such as Sultanganj in Azi- 
mabad (Patna), Rajmahal, and Maldah. Over and above such writs were 
those exercised by local Zamindars, particularly along landing places on 
the river (ghats) where goods were unloaded for journey into the nearby 
marketplaces. It should be stressed that these writs were not deemed ex- 
clusive, and the favor and patronage of both imperial and local authorities 
demanded that privileges be regularly bestowed on certain traders or pil- 
grims in the form of exemption from particular cesses. 

In Bakhshbandar, Hugli, for instance, the English were exempted 
from established duties through an offering ( peshkash) amounting to 3,000 
rupees per annum; the Dutch, the French, and the Danes paid about 2.5 
percent duty on their invoices; the Armenians paid the “asal (original duty) 
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of 3.8 percent on the current price of goods purchased for export; the 
house of Jagat Seth paid 5 percent duty on their invoices, and their goods 
were free from any inspection; Mughal merchants paid 2.5 percent; Hindu 
merchants in general paid a 5 percent duty on a fixed inventory for their 
goods and other additional imposts (amounting to 0.9 percent); and other 
Muslim merchants paid a total duty of 3.6 percent on the value of their ex- 
ports.” Merchandise of prominent individuals such as Khvaja Petroos and 
Mirza Abul Kasim could not be opened and inspected. Differential status 
vis-a-vis the Nawabi establishment signified clout and favor at the darbar. 

The principal customs house was called Mirbahar, from which all dis- 
patches containing an inventory of goods on the boat (ravanahs) and hand- 
written clearances (dastaks) were granted to boatloads going upriver.” A 
number of chaukis dependent upon Hugli were maintained specifically to 
protect and collect duties from foreign traders.’* The chauki of Jaldanga, 
situated between the Dutch factory at Chinsura and the French factory 
at Chandernagore, was established to prevent the two from passing boats 
under one flag. The chaukis of Chatra were placed strategically in order 
to prevent merchandise going to and from Calcutta to foreign settlements 
without paying duty, as goods could not be landed on any part of the 
river without the view of the toll guards (chaukidars). The customs post 
of Kootchappa was erected near Bakhshbandar with the sole purpose of 
surveying and levying tolls on colored cloth and dyes made in the neigh- 
borhood for the European companies. Its name derives from the practice 
by which clothes are stamped for clearance by the officers of custom or 
daroghas. These outposts conducting the flow of foreign trade brought 
a considerable amount of money into the Nawab’s treasury. One source 
suggests that the customs house of Bakshbandar near the port of Hugli 
brought in duties close to 30,000 rupees per annum.” 

I discussed at length in Chapter 1 how trading activity in precolonial 
northern India was notionally subordinate to the spheres of warfare, rule, 
and aristocratic culture. Mansabdars and jagtrdars of the imperial and pro- 
vincial courts did not by any means consider merchants social equals but, 
rather, subjects whose affairs were to be patronized and protected.” Ka- 
ram Ali, the author of Muzaffarnama, narrates an incident during the time 
of the rule of Nawab Alivardi Khan in which boats coming from Dacca 
and loaded with goods belonging to Prince Shahamat Jang were attached 
by the darogha of sair Mirza Beg for the payment of duty.” Shahamat Jang 
complained to Alivardi: “I am not a merchant that the darogha of sair 
should demand duty from me??? Alivardi pacified him, urging him to pay 
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the king’s dues (zar-i-padshahi) and not to show anger at the officials, for 
that might affect their probity and impartiality (mw ajab-i susti ablkaran). 
Contemporary accounts also suggest that the qualities appropriate for 
trade and commerce did not have much place as primary determinants of 
administrative skill, which included martial competence, lineage, and up- 
bringing. The domains of rulership were in sharp contrast to those of trade 
and commerce. According to Ghulam Husain Khan’s Tartkh-i-Banaras, 
Gopaldas, the eminent and leading merchant-banker (mahajan) of the city 
of Banaras, in his plea to Raja Balvant Singh to set free Kewaldas, a fellow 
merchant imprisoned for having plotted against the Raja, was reported to 
have exclaimed: “Injury from the ruin of goods for a mahajan is much 
more fatal than wounds from the spear and sword”? 

Nevertheless, studies of merchant and banking houses of the Jagat 
Seths or Khvaja Vajid (who had the title of Fakbr-u-tujjar) in Murshidabad 
and the brothers Amirchand and Deepchand in Patna have shown that emi- 
nent merchants did wield considerable influence in the court; the studies 
also claim that by virtue of their established status, they were expected to 
intercede on behalf of smaller merchants, sometimes even for Europeans.”4 
Ghulam Husain Khan in Tarikh-i-Banaras describes the mahajan Gopaldas 
as occupying the center in all the important affairs of borrowing and lend- 
ing of the Raja of Banaras (madar-ul-muham Ni dad va sitad Ni rajah)?* 
The cooperation of such merchants was essential for the treasury, and the 
accounts of the regional ruling powers carved out of the greater Mughal 
empire. In turn, they often received favors such as preeminent rights to 
trade in particular articles or a reduced rate of duty. 

Supplication and entreaty at the darbar through a vast array of gifts 
including large sums of money, however, should not be looked upon as 
mere bribery or corruption as the English saw it. A meeting with the ruler 
was no simple matter. It involved, among other things, the mediation of 
influential noblemen or eminent merchants at the darbar, ritualized forms 
of address, particular costumes, and the offering of nagar and peshkash, 
presents from an inferior to a superior which showed humility. These were 
frequently rejoined by the emperor or Nawab through a return gift of sar- 
0-pé@ (consisting of a turban and a robe from head to foot) or khilat (which 
included shawls). 

Officers of the East India Company were not privy to the intricacies 
of such rites and often failed to appreciate the nature of the relationship 
established through the exchange of presents. The English embassy to the 
Mughal court undertaken by John Surman, for instance, hoping to get 
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a substantial farman from Emperor Farrukwsiyar, had to depend on the 
mediation of the Armenian Khvaja Sarhad to reach the favor of courtiers 
like Khan Dauran and Salabat Jang. Wilson observes how the British were 
utterly misdirected in their mission in thinking that official pronounce- 
ments in Delhi were for sale.?° The initial failures of the English in obtain- 
ing the audience and favor of the Mughal court can be attributed largely to 
the fact that both Surman and Stephenson were convinced that the high 
Mughal officials were accessible only through bribes.?” “Their ideas of the 
Mughal Government,” Wilson commented, “were derived from their Ar- 
menian agents, whose ideas in turn were derived from the shopkeepers in 
Delhi?”* 

Whether they saw it as typical of Oriental despotic custom or as the 
corrupt behavior of the officials and dependents of the Nawab, European 
merchants in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were obliged to 
participate in this “gift economy” to promote their trading interests. The 
Dutch and the English factors, particularly, vied with each other for favor 
and attention. The Mughals and their subordinates, in turn, were not un- 
aware of the importance of resources, particularly bullion, being brought 
in by the Europeans. Munshi Salimullah, in his Tarikh-i-Bangala, narrates 
how.J’afar Khan (Murshid Kuli), the Subahdar of Bengal, knew that the 
prosperity (abadani va zar-khezt) of Bengal depended much on the im- 
ports of the hat wearers (kulah poshan) and that the revenues of the realm 
rested to a large extent on the dealings of European traders and the mer- 
chants from the ships (saudagaran-i-jahaz)?° Thus he did not make undue 
impositions (akhz-beja) on or oppress (sakht-girt; literally, taking by force) 
the Europeans, and accepted only the customs required (mahsil-vajib). 

Salimullah observes further that Mughal merchants, above others, 
were held in greater esteem and confidence by J’afar Khan, while the Euro- 
peans were forbidden to construct a fort, bastion, or trench. After the vari- 
ous travails of Chief Job Charnock in trying to establish an English factory 
and residence in Gholghat near Hugli,?° he finally succeeded in winning the 
favor of the emperor Aurangzeb Alamgir, stationed at Deccan, who was 
pleased with the English for helping him contend with the scarcity of grain. 
Charnock placed a petition for the issue of sanads and farmans for running 
kothis (factories, banking houses) in the provinces of autonomous princes, 
and the construction of a new kothi in Bengal. Aurangzeb granted a far- 
man exempting them from customs on ships and allowing them to build 
a factory, and he ordered a peshkash of three thousand rupees for the port 
of Bakhshbandar.** After returning to Bengal with the farman and orders 
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of the emperor, Charnock, in order to preserve his trust (kala-i-m“atibar), 
sought the audience of J’afar Khan with presents (nazar, peshkash, tahivif ) 
and respectful gifts (bidaya#); he started the factory, completed the settle- 
ment of the city of Calcutta, and resumed trading in Bengal3 

European traders thus were very much a part of the world of trade and 
patronage in the various darbars in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
India. Even after matters had come to a head between the last independent 
Nawab of Bengal, Siraj-ud-daulah, and the East India Company after the 
march of the Nawabi army to Calcutta and the destruction of the English 
fort and factory, patronage toward European traders was not ruled out. 
Yusuf Ali Khan, a relation and a close associate of the Nawab, mentions in 
his chronicle that Siraj-ud-daulah, on returning from Calcutta, had halted 
at the port of Hugli and, after a couple of days, moved to the residence 
of Khvaja Muhammad Vajid. Here representations of Dutch and French 
traders who resided in the environs of Hugli, “having witnessed what had 
come upon the English, feared for their own affairs and with total humility 
and supplication [dar kamal-i-tazarr’u va ibtibal-i-mulazimat] approached 
the audience of Siraj-ud-daulah, and each according to their means pre- 
sented nazar and were bestowed with gifts and dresses of honor??? Sub- 
missions were crucial to the patronage of trade. If Hill’s account is to be 
believed, William Watts, who had been taken prisoner during the pillage 
of the Kasimbazar factory by Siraj-ud-daulah, was advised by his close as- 
sociates to prostrate himself before the Nawab and seek his forgiveness. 
Watts was brought in front of the court “with his hands across and a hand- 
kerchief wrapt around his wrists, signifying himself his [the Nawab’s] slave 
and prisoner? 3+ 

Appearance at court, supplication before the emperor, the presenta- 
tion of gifts, and acceptance of favors in the form of dress and other insignia 
were crucial to the relationship between political privilege and mercantile 
activity in precolonial India.?> Here the command of the realm over sub- 
jects, occupations, and artifacts was literally enacted in the mazar, of which 
the actual exchange of gifts between a superior and an inferior was a cus- 
tomary analogy (as well as a metaphor of exchange) that bound the persons 
of the supplicant and the padshah in a single relationship. 

Bernard Cohn has pointed out the significance of such practices in 
Mughal India, especially the embodiment of authority in clothes of honor 
during the presentation of the khil’at, which denotes the passing of the 
mantle of authority to a subordinate (not just the garment “cast off” from 
the body of the emperor to the subject, but a whole range of gifts includ- 
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ing weapons, horses, and elephants). In the eighteenth century, it may be 
observed, money itself had become a powerful item of offering, and pre- 
cious bullion was much appreciated in the darbar. 

It has been suggested by J. R. McLane that, with increasing com- 
mercialization in the eighteenth century, pristine forms of reciprocity and 
loyalty conveyed through prestation were changing into harsher economic 
calculations.** Yet it is difficult to accept that there had emerged a pervasive 
commutation of tribute to money as there are no indigenous or contem- 
porary criteria as such to draw a distinction between the politics of the 
gift and the politics of profit. Patronage of the darbar was always regarded 
above mere money. 

As Buckler pointed out with much insight, the English could regard 
the right to people and things through the medium of money only as brib- 
ery and corruption and at best a despotic custom of tribute.?” Practices of 
sumptuary expenditure, redistribution of wealth, and, above all, the need 
to secure a perennial flow of customary tributes to the Mughal empire 
would point toward desires for wealth and prosperity of the Nawabi estab- 
lishment that did not occupy the same ground of calculations of profit and 
loss as the British were ready to believe. In 1729, when some British fac- 
tory chiefs, in concert with representatives of the Dutch, jointly offered a 
sum of 125,000 rupees to the Nawab, he was grievously offended and asked 
whether the Europeans were “making sport with him”; he warned them 
that he would make them “severely repent” if they dared to act contrary 
to his orders.3* During this time, on any ground of suspicion, the Nawab 
would send guards to block all the avenues to the factory. 

Every ensign and cadet aboard ships destined for the coasts of India, 
however, brought with them toys that might win the fancy of Indian 
courts: looking glasses, inlaid pistols, and clocks of elaborate craftsman- 
ship.*° The value of a place in the service of the Company depended not so 
much on the salary but on the opportunities it offered for making money. 
The governor of the Company in the early days of its operation accepted 
yearly offerings from merchants who supplied goods to the Company. 
Dodwell notes that “this was all strictly in keeping with the customs of 
the country. Had such gifts been refused, the giver would have returned 
next day with twice as much, in the firm belief that he had not offered 
enough”4* 

Gifts had to be given to the various regional Mughal officers and 
their men during the early years of the eighteenth century at every in- 
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stance in order to keep up the Company’s investments in spite of, or along 
with, the farmans and nishans granted in the past by the emperor. Va- 
keels of the Company were busy clearing the business from mediation 
of the mutisaddis (officers). Accounts of Fort William in 1704 show that 
the Company submitted the following gifts at the advice of Vakeel Raja- 
ram to the officers present at Hugli, the déragha (collector of imposts) of 
the port Bakhshbunder, the gazé, and the mutasaddis: broadcloth, sword 
blade, pistol, birding gun, looking glass, and flintware.*t Another letter 
around the same time, from the eminent merchant Manikchand, shows 
that Murshid Kuli Khan, then the Diwan of the Mughal empire in Bengal, 
refused to grant a sanad in accordance with the imperial farman obtained 
from Aurangzeb and would not accept a single payment of peshkash (“the 
dearly present in to the King’s treasury”) from the two English companies, 
although the English argued that the old and the new companies had been 
legally united? 

Bapatrai, one of the chief revenue officers (mutasaddis) at the court 
of Murshid Kuli Khan, is reported to have refused to acknowledge that 
the Company had any rights to trade at Patna in saltpeter, a crucial item 
of investment; he asked the Vakeel who made the two companies into 
one and demanded 15,000 rupees from each of them. When written passes 
were finally acquired from the Patna mutasaddis who endorsed the salt- 
peter trade of Patna, Company officials were still not sure whether their 
writ would hold up in the environs of Rajmahal or even Murshidabad. 
William Cawthrop, stationed at Rajmahal, had to draw up a bill of 14,000 
sicca rupees as a present to Kashinath Mitra Sen for the clearance of boats. 
Mr. Prattle, the Company factor at Kasimbazar, however, received the 
benediction of the provincial governor (subahdar) in the form of a sar-o- 
pa, or dress of full regalia, and was assured that the English would be given 
the official permission of the Diwan (Murshid Kuli Khan) and warrants 
(parvanas) ordering that its terms be respected. Even then, the Company 
factors saw “no immediate remedy,” particularly with dynastic upheavals 
in Delhi and a new ruler on the throne. Surman’s embassy in Delhi had 
to prepare elaborate lists of “raretys” and received in turn gifts of bene- 
diction. Surman wrote in his diary, “Considering the great State with the 
Adoration paid to these Eastern Monarchs, we were as well Received as 
any European has been for these many years?” 43 Both Surman and Khvaja 
Sarhad received sar-o-pas, bejewelled aigrettes (kalghi), and swords (khan- 
jar). The lengthy lists of presents drawn up by the embassy for the Mughal 
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officials and the emperor look more like an inventory at a warehouse. How- 
ever, for Company stalwarts like Stephenson and Surman, at any rate, such 
offerings were obviously seen as a serious business transaction.*4 

Even during the consolidation of the administration of the East India 
Company, the custom of gift giving and receiving had to be kept up if only 
to maintain relationships with Rajas, Zamindars, and eminent merchants. 
As the Company had supplanted the authority of the Nawabi, their chiefs 
now received gifts in the form of gold mohurs and shawls. Correspondence 
in the years 1770-1772 record among the list of supplicants during Car- 
tier’s succession as chief merchants like Amirchand and the Seths, Maha 
Raja Tilak Chand of Bardhaman, and Maharaja Shitab Roy of Bihar.‘ 
Cohn shows that, later in the nineteenth century, the English recycled 
these items of honor as “presents” to the Indian rulers, thereby changing 
the significance of the gift and privileging the element of reciprocity based 
on monetary valuation and the contract.*¢ 

A long and protracted polemic, particularly during the parliamentary 
trials of Clive and Hastings, was produced during the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century around the status and propriety of the administration 
of colonial territories acquired by the Company. Critics, especially mer- 
chants opposed to monopoly, sought to lampoon the parvenu “Nabobs” 
among Company officials who had made their fortunes through the bribes 
of their Indian surrogates. The entire corporation was held culpable for 
immoderate enrichment and corruption of its participants in India. 

As for the pervasiveness of the practice of prestation before and after 
the military conquest of Bengal discussed above, it is very difficult to sepa- 
rate such “corruption” from necessary involvement in the customary nexus 
of trade and governance in eighteenth-century north India. One may well 
see in the debates back home on the “abuses” committed by the servants of 
the East India Company a virtual transubstantiation of Oriental despotism 
from the native Indians on to the British actors in the drama of colonial 
conquest, rendering figures such as Lord Clive Hastings into heroes and 
villains at the same time in front of the British Parliament and the British - 
public. 

A perennial threat of corruption also belonged to a climate of politi- 
cal anxiety about Britain’s role in India characterized, as Sara Suleri has 
so elegantly observed in her reading of Burke’s speeches, by a profound 
“apprehension of the failures of colonial interpretation”’*” Through these 
accusations and defenses, a new morality of order repudiating the “native” 
temptations of colonial rule was being put in place soon after the fact 
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of conquest, a heightened moral censure that would somehow secure the 
basis for rule. 

Implications of such re-readings of the history and politics of the 
British encounter in the interests of a wider moral discourse of imperial 
rule is beyond the scope of this analysis. It can be said, though, that open 
participation in the indigenous forms of ceremonial exchange was fraught 
with danger for a commercial culture that viewed profit, contract, and free- 
dom of trade as the foundations of political economy and the idea of any 
monopoly not explicitly sanctioned by the undivided authority of king and 
Parliament as a breach of the law. It is then not difficult to see why, within 
two to three decades of the Company’s administration in India, the found- 
ing figures of British rule in Madras and Bengal, Clive and Hastings, were 
brought before Parliament and accused of having conducted themselves in 
a despotic and corrupt manner. It is intriguing to see how the efforts of 
Warren Hastings to extend the sway of the Company and consolidate its 
financial base in north India, albeit at the expense of the ruling households 
as in the notorious case of the disinheritance of the Beghams of Awadh, 
are remarked upon by Burke at the time of his impeachment as “Fraud, 
Abuse, Treachery and Robbery.”4* Gift, patronage, and authority at odds 
with the commercial practices of the English were drawing the Company 
into a cycle of repeated conflict and conciliation with the various politi- 
cal authorities of eighteenth-century India including Mughals, the Nawab, 
administrative officers, Rajas, and Zamindars. The British move toward 
the use of force to displace such powers can be seen as both a failure and a 
refusal to adapt successfully to the idioms of trade and prestation prevail- 
ing in Indian society at the time. 


Commerce of Insubordination 


Before going on to the question of the rhetoric and practice of the “abuse” 
of private trade—one of the manifest causes of the conflict between the 
English and the rulers of Bengal—one must first determine how to locate 
colonial agents within the contemporary practice, parlance, and signs of 
rule. Such an interpretive task is crucial if we are to understand the many 
valences of conflict and contentions of meaning that accompany what has 
been described as conquest. Commercial practices that lead to war signify 
a rupture in the accepted repertoire of transactions, in this case a grow- 
ing incompatibility between the investment patterns of the Company ser- 
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vants and the permissible bounds of commerce under the scrutiny of the 
Nawabs. 

To be sure, the East India Company saw itself in India primarily as a 
trading corporation, and its employees were regarded accordingly by the 
regional rulers as no more than traders. There were, one may argue, certain 
accepted and unwritten boundaries that set the distinctions between ruler 
and merchant, as I have tried to show above. Many of the premises that 
went with the establishment of an overseas trading outpost in eighteenth- 
century England went patently against such rulings, particularly the use of 
arms and military expertise, fortification, and defense of territorial posses- 
sion. Nawabs of Bengal, such as Alivardi Khan, realized this threat; he was 
supposed to have once asked: “You are merchants, what need have you of 
a fortress?” 4+? On another occasion, soon before his death, he is reported 
to have warned one of his advisors that it would not be wise to attack the 
English, conceding that they were indeed supreme in the high seas and 
perhaps quite a formidable enemy on land as well, “What wrong have the 
English done, that I should wish them ill? . . . and who is the man who 
shall put out a fire that shall break forth at sea, and from thence come out 
upon the land?”5° 

One of the main objects of discord between Siraj and the English was 
that the chiefs of the Company failed to attend his accession and did not 
pay their respects in his court to pledge their trade.5* Narayan Singh, an 
emissary of the Nawab, was sent to Calcutta to bring back the son of Raja 
Rajballabh, who, in the face of imminent punishment at the hands of the 
Nawab, had fled from Murshidabad and taken refuge at the English fac- 
tory. When the English threw him out of Calcutta on the grounds of “mis- 
behavior,” Narayan Singh (according to the account of Karam Ali) arrived 
at the camp of the Nawab and in great indignation, having “taken off his 
turban and thrown it on the ground [dustar az sar andakhtah), appealed: 
what honor is left for us men when a few traders, who have not yet learnt to 
wash their bottoms [haniiz bakun-shustan kho-gar nashudah-and |, reply to 
the rulers? orders [hukm-i-ihkiim] by throwing out his messenger?” 5? Note 
here that, the tying of a turban on the head of a subordinate was regarded 
as an exemplary act of bestowal by the superior authority, and the accep- 
tance of such an honor was a deep pledge of allegiance in Indian society. 
Taking off the turban, then, stands for a gesture of severe dishonor. 

Admiral Watson, accounting for the principal causes of the impending 
war with Siraj, noted that a major cause of rift was “our acting unjustifiably 
by the Moor?53 The Nawab was inclined to believe that the English were 
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permitted to live in his rule as merchants, to protect and judge natives who 
were their own servants and trade custom-free.*+ They had no business 
to interfere with the governance of the realm. Watson and his colleagues, 
on the other hand, had come to accept the fact that such strictures stifled 
the movement of commerce, and observed that “if any body thinks that a 
trade can be carry’d on here by paying the Moor’s customs they will find 
themselves greatly mistaken.” Compare the above to Siraj’s letter to Wat- 
son after his attack on Calcutta: 


. .. if you are inclined to re-establish the Company, only appoint a [new] chief, 
and you may depend upon my giving a currency to their commerce upon the same 
terms they heretofore enjoyed. If the English behave themselves like merchants and 
following [sic] my orders, they may rest assured of my favor, protection and assis- 
tance.55 


These words suggest that, even on the brink of war, the Nawab was pre- 
pared to consider the conduct of the English as merchants. The increas- 
ingly suspicious and vigilant attitude of the ruling house toward the move- 
ments of the East India Company can be attributed to its trading activities, 
justified according to the alleged terms of the farman of the late Mughal 
emperor, but patently objectionable and incongruous with its station as a 
foreign merchant. There were many times when delegations of the English 
and other European companies, in competition with one another to ad- 
vance their trading interests, desperately sought an audience with the Na- 
wab, and were often refused. In 1729, for example, the chief of the Dacca 
Council was granted a brief interview with Mir Habib. However, when 
the chief and his subordinates arrived at the gates of the camp, they were 
repulsed by the guards, who declared that the Nawab had changed his 
mind.5¢ Such actions were taken to demonstrate time and again to the hat- 
wearing traders (kulah poshin) that they were no more than merchants and 
should behave in an appropriate manner. 


The Inalienable Gift 


In 1717 farman was hardly the first one granted to the English trading 
company. In fact, in Surman’s petition at the Mughal court, the Company 
claimed its custom-free status on the basis of the previous farman granted 
by Emperor Aurangzeb, the nishans of ’Azim-ush-shan, Azim Shah, and 
Sultan Shuja, and the hasb-ul-hukms of Asad Khan, the vazīr of Aurangzeb. 
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The English at the time were in the possession of at least twenty differ- 
ent farmans, parvānās, and nishans for various favors collected between 
the years 1661 and 1712.°” The effort made this time was to elicit from the 
Mughals a document with specific articles that would secure the Com- 
pany’s trade and investment. For the trade of Bengal they wished to aug- 
ment their settlement with the acquisition of thirty-eight more villages and 
attach land for a new factory in Patna. They were concerned in particular 
with the various levies of faujdars and Zamindars, and their appeal stated: 


The Company’s Factory’s are in many places very much pestered with Phirmaush 
[ farmiish}. . . . We humbly petition, that Your Majesty will be pleased to order, 
that in all places ye Company be Excepted from Phirmaush, Phowsdarry [ fauj- 
dart), Jemidarry [zamindari] and all other impositions.58 


Farmiish (order or command) here indicates that merchants were expected 
to furnish gifts for the emperor’s high officials, along with faujdari or fees 
for the keeper of law and order, and zamindari (revenue and perquisites). 
Another important clause submitted by the embassy was that they be freed 
from the obligation in every province to show the original copy of the far- 
man and, over and above the document, obtain a particular sanad (order) 
under the seal of the governor of the province (subahdar) and the chief 
revenue officer or Diwan, so that they might use a copy of the original far- 
méan under the judge’s or gazi’s seal. Moreover, they wanted both the gov- 
ernor and the Diwan to act “pursuant to ye great Phirmaund your Majesty 
has granted.”®° The final clause in the petition, which eventually became a 
matter of the most significant conflict between the Company and the Ben- 
gal Nawabs, was written in this manner: 


In the Subahships off Bengall, Behar, and Orixa with others in ye Kingdom off In- 
dostan; the Company have Subordinate Factory where English Men reside. There 
are likewise some places, & Aurungs®° [aurang] where Englishman cannot be sent: 
for which reason we make arrangements with ye Merchants off ye Country, giving 
impress money; with which they go to ye Aurungs & buy Goods. In some places ye 
Kings Officers molest & hinder ye buying off Such goods. Wherefore we humbly 
petition, that Pursuant to ye Dustick off ye Chief of that Factory, the Merchants may be 
permitted to trade as Englishmen, and enjoy their privileges without hindrance $1 


This passage was the humble request for an unprecedented favor, unmedi- 
ated access to the sites of production and small markets for the factors of 
the Company and their native agents. Yet, even if such favors were consid- 
ered, they were not cast in any binding legal agreement. It should be noted 
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that a Mughal farman was a document quite different in character from 
the legal sanction of a contemporary English department of state in that 
it was the actual calligraphic embodiment of the emperor’s favor—which 
was necessarily unconditional and binding only upon provincial represen- 
tatives of the Mughals in the country. In fact, after the first representation 
at the court through the mediation of the vazir, the details were sent back 
for the vazér’s scrutiny. The report was recorded in the séyaha (a written 
account or inventory) and presented back to the emperor, upon which he 
gave oral orders for its assignment.® The details of the grant were noted 
in the yaddasht-i-vagiah (literally, a memorandum of proceedings); the va- 
zir endorsed it and again submitted it to the emperor. Only then could the 
copies of the farméan be prepared. Actual details of the orders were usually 
left to the discretion of the vazir whose seal was affixed, the gāzī who at- 
tested the copies, and the royal clerks. Specific orders were usually written 
on the back of the farman in the form of short hasb-ul-hukms or a summary 
Ziman. 

The petitions forwarded by Surman were rejected at least twice before 
the farman was granted. Part of the reason the first drafts of the farman 
were found unacceptable was that it was written as a legal document— 
lengthy and tedious.* Given the details of the above account of the pro- 
duction of a farman—explicitly ordained by the words of the emperor 
and embodying kingly favor—one may not read it as an exhaustive docu- 
ment with precise contractual intent. The authority of such a document 
derived from its place in an ensemble of signs and social practices, particu- 
larly the sight of the vazir’s elaborate seal and the attestation of the gazis. 
Moreover, the palimpsest of political authority during the waning years of 
Mughal rule, which left a varied and undefined territory for the exercise 
of the rights of Nawabs, Rajas, and Zamindars in the countryside, would 
make specific clauses of the farman impossible to implement without their 
favor and mediation. It was on these grounds that the conflict arose be- 
tween the Company and regional rulers. 

It can also be argued that the dispensation of the Mughal ruler was a 
gift to the English, particularly as it was granted as a special favor, the con- 
ditions of which were incumbent not upon the Company, but upon the 
various subordinate powers and their agents in the countryside. One could 
not possess the farman in the manner of property: insofar it was a gracious 
donation from the hands of the emperor, rights inherent in it were not 
alienable but carried the aura of authority in their exercise. As such, these 
favors were granted to the responsible heads of the factories of the Com- 
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pany and were not a charter for the general commerce of a corporation. 
The uniqueness and inalienability of the farman rested on the notion that it 
would (as an object) be preserved from the general medium of circulation 
of goods. Actions of the Company in the decades immediately following 
the grant, especially the distribution of handwritten bills, violated this pur- 
pose. They threatened the legitimacy of political power invested in such a 
document and, thus, in effect constituted an accepted sign of exchange and 
hierarchy in north Indian society. Soon after the receipt of the farman, the 
dāroghas of Hugli complained that the English were landing other ships, 
especially those belonging to the Danes, under the cover of their dastaks. 
It was suggested that the Company seek the dispensation of the Subahdar 
to settle this thorny issue: 


... it is their opinion that we receive the King’s favours above or near the place we 
received the last sar-o-pa which is agreeable with the advice of all the black people 
of note and reputation at this place, and because it is not fit to run the hazard of dis- 
gusting the King by our not paying the usual and expected respect to his favours, 
it is resolved that the president together with Page, Brown, Spencer and Collet do 
proceed hence towards Hugli . . . and with them many of the free merchants and 
English inhabitants of note, as can make a handsome appearance.® 


Such measures of submission, however, did not accomplish much for the 
Company’s immunity from the interdiction of local political authority. 
The autonomy of Company investments was becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on the ability of the factors to muster soldiers and use violence 
strategically to push through deals at factories and marketplaces without 
declaring formal war on the Nawab. Boats under the Company’s dastaks 
continued to face hindrances on the way of inland trade from local chau- 
kidars, often leading to open hostilities in which soldiers of the Company 
took part. Frequently, on the basis of such reports, the Nawab would send 
large numbers of troops and close off all the avenues leading to the English 
factory. Company servants caught in the act of trading in saltpeter, an item 
reserved for select merchants at the court, were severely reprimanded. On 
one occasion they were told that the next time an Englishman was found 
dealing in that precious item he would be cut to pieces.® 

Soldiers were sent to Charnagar, Hugli, to help the vakil have two 
boatloads of cowrie cleared.” Around 1723, there was news of the faxj- 
dar of Rajmahal (a strategically important town on the bend in the river 
Ganges), who had put a stop to the investment in silk and was about to 
march against Company servants. Forty-eight soldiers under the command 
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of Sergeant Ratcliff were requisitioned to calm the situation.®* At the same 
time, forces were sent against factors at Kasimbazar to seize all the gu- 
mashtas and paikars (small traders and brokers) who had either received 
money or had any other dealings with the English, in order to stop the 
delivery of goods contracted.*° On a few occasions, the Company’s repre- 
sentative was whipped publicly in Murshidabad.”° All such events suggest 
that native officials were becoming increasingly concerned regarding the 
extent to which Company agents were engaging in interior trading and 
would not entertain specific prescripts of the imperial order. It was soon 
apparent to the Company servants that the Nawab would not pay much 
regard to it either. This was particularly the case as Farrukhsiyar had been 
dethroned and three princes following him had been removed successively 
from Delhi, throwing “the whole kingdom into convulsions so that the 
greatest irregularities and abuses were feared?” The Nawab described as 
“a man of prey” was found frequently asking, “Will you pay nothing for 
my protection?” Factors were forced to pay the custom of badrakha on 
the boats, especially on saltpeter. The darogha of that particular branch of 
custom duties, Abdul Hussain, arrested gumasht@ Raghunandan for cheat- 
ing on the Nawab’s dues by screening goods of other merchants under his 
dastak”? 


Uses and Abuses of Trade 


As noted before, there was little enforcement of the general rule against 
private inland trade by the Company’s factors during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. As both Holden Furber and P. J. Marshall have ob- 
served, for most of the Company servants the expectation of a salary was 
far outweighed by the search for private fortunes, and participation in 
inland trade was not only connived at but actively encouraged by the di- 
rectors.”3 Thus the clause that was educed from the farman—that the gu- 
mashtas (native agents) of the company would be able to procure and carry 
goods to and from the various aurangs and bazars under the patent of a 
dastak issued by the chief of a factory—was of enormous consequence for 
the private fortunes of servants. As the distinction between investments 
for exportation and the “private trade” of the Company’s covenanted ser- 
vants was left conveniently negotiable, privileges acquired under the far- 
man were accessible to all. It is doubtful, at any rate, that local rulers made 
any efforts to distinguish between individual servants of the Company and 
the corporation as a whole. Nevertheless, the farman and the dastak de- 
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rived from it during these times in a strange way came to acquire a distinct 
commercial and legal definition commensurate with the company’s own 
Royal Charter. Such denotations in a profound sense carried the weight 
behind the mandate for colonial war and territorial acquisition. 

The East India Company had begun its operation in Surat, Bombay 
(1662), and Bengal (1690) on the strength of a charter from Oliver Crom- 
well that came into effect in 1657. The organization and administration 
of the Company established during Cromwell’s time remained almost un- 
questioned for over a century. Fresh charters—five in all—conferred by 
Charles II granted them the power to run mints, raise an army, make 
treaties, and exercise civil and criminal justice.7* By the eighteenth cen- 
tury the “shipping interest” was backed fully by Parliament. In the tenth 
regnal year of Queen Anne, all joint stock trading corporations operat- 
ing overseas were asked to follow the letter of the old charter, to “proceed. 
in their trade, and to make such lasting settlements for the support and 
maintenance thereof for the benefit of the British nation.””* Sovereignty 
and the autonomy of chartered corporations were indeed matters for de- 
bate and concern. Nonetheless, the commercial monopoly and territorial 
possessions abroad were seen as necessary returns for public funds and 
trust put into the joint stock. Parliament was responsible for raising the 
finances to pay for the settlement of trade in the East Indies. The Com- 
pany was authorized by letters patent under the royal seal of England to 
make requisite laws, constitutions, and ordinances for the good govern- 
ment of trading settlements. In other words, the Charter denoted a legal 
contract, which provided for its delegated sovereignty. Under the aegis of 
the Charter, then, Emperor Farrukhsiyar’s farman also assumed the status 
of a contract in exchange for the peshkash of 3,000 rupees paid into the Na- 
wab’s treasury, the terms of which, however, were open to debate.” On 
the eve of the final confrontation with Siraj, soon after the destruction of 
Calcutta, Pigot, Lawrence, Orme, and other Company officials wrote to 
Watson, enraged at what they thought was the violation of a commercial 
treaty that had been purchased. According to them, the Surman’s embassy, 
“deputed by the East India Company to Delhi, about forty years ago ob- 
tained from the great Mogul, at more than the expense of one hundred 
thousand pounds, the rights and privileges which their settlements have 
hitherto enjoyed in Indostan” 77 

Nevertheless, corruption among the Company servants was consid- 
ered equally injurious to the obligations allegedly deriving from the far- 
män. After a long and contentious debate over the allegations of corrup- 
tion in the ranks of the Company, a consensus had emerged even among 
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the British in Bengal around the time of the acquisition of Diwani in 1765 
that involvement of the Company’s servants in the internal trade of the 
country was “illegal” and an “abuse” of the original intent and spirit of the 
farman. The court of directors stated in a letter in 176s: 


In reading the opinions of the several members of the late Council respecting this 
illegal trade by which we mean the article of salt, betel nut and tobacco, we are 
astonished to find those among them who pretend to found their right on the phir- 
maunds. Treaties of commerce are understood to be for the mutual benefit of the 
contracting parties. Is it then possible to suppose that the Court of Delhi by con- 
ferring the privilege of trading free of customs could mean an inland trade in the 
commodities in their own country at that period unpractised and unthought of the 
English, to the detriment of their revenues, and ruin of their own merchants? . . . 
we do not find such a construction was ever heard of until our own servants first in- 
vented it, and afterwards supported it by violence.78 


Servants of the Company were not only covering the goods of others 
with their dastaks but actually selling them to various local merchants. 
Dastaks, thus, were being circulated as a specie of property, almost a com- 
mon currency. A consultation regarding dastaks was held two years after 
the battle at Plassey by Manningham, Clive, Frankland, and Holwell to 
consider the “evil tendency of the former indiscriminate manner of issu- 
ing the important indulgence without any sufficient check or restriction 
capable of preventing an illicit use being made of them.””? They decided 
to implement a rule that all dastaks would have to be registered and every 
covenanted servant would have to undertake an oath in Council, swear- 
ing that dastaks applied for in the course of trade were their “own and sole 
property” or for their own merchandise sold. Also, they would neither 
“directly nor indirectly, cover, screen or circulate” under their dastaks the 
property of other persons. Many officers were opposed to Vansittart and 
Hastings’ idea of relinquishing interior trade, claiming that the farmans 
gave the Company “an indisputable right to trade in every article? 8! Dur- 
ing and after the conflict with the Nawabs, boatloads of goods were plying 
up and down the Ganges under the protection not just of the dastak but of 
the English flag itself.8? 


Merchandise of Honor 


Reading contemporary Company records of the conflict and debate over 
internal trade makes one wonder whether the East India Company con- 
ducted a war with the ruler of Bengal simply over salt, betel nuts, and to- 
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bacco. Inland trade, a necessary source of perquisites of office in the service 
of the East India Company, had been denounced as “a breach of orders, 
a violation of the phirmaund, and in a great measure the cause of the late 
wars.”®3 Clive warned the directors just before the grant of Diwani that 
servants of the company should be absolutely forbidden to trade in salt, 
betel nut, and tobacco, an “encroachment on the Nabob’s presumptive 
rights.’*+ A monopoly on the necessaries of life, such trade in the hands of 
English traders possessed with “an over ruling influence” was liable to the 
“greatest of abuse? 35 

A careful reading of the issue would suggest that the interference of 
the Company servants in the trade of these articles was seen as a pro- 
found act of transgression not because such commerce visibly affected the 
privilege of established traders and livelihoods of people engaged in their 
production. These items were what might be described as the merchandise 
of honor, objects endowed with distinctive value and signs of the rulers’ 
substantive authority. By making them available to merchants and agents 
(gumashtas), the Company was disrupting the hierarchy of goods in the 
marketplace which marked the relationships between subsistence and pres- 
tige and the order of things that related cultivator to agent, agent to trader, 
and trader to ruler. 

Company servants, in their own fashion, saw the distribution of the 
rights to trade in these goods as a corrupt monopoly, as in letters patent, 
that could be bought at a price. Clive and others who were concerned with 
the reform of the Company’s private trading operations were convinced 
that commodities such as salt, tobacco, saltpeter, and betel nut had in the 
past been contained within similar monopolies in the hands of the Nawabs 
of Bengal: “some great favourites always had the whole in their hands, for 
which they not only paid an annual peshcush, but likewise gave consider- 
able presents in money and curiosities to the Subah and his ministers.” 86 

English officials such as Vansittart failed to see why salt, manufactured 
from a natural product, was such a preciously guarded substance. He could 
not understand why the “government itself monopolized the trade and 
manufacture of so necessary an article of life such as salt.”®7 It is true that 
merchants such as Khvaja Wazid, who had great esteem in the darbar of Ali 
Vardi Khan, commanded the trade in salt from time to time.®* Similarly, 
Mir Afzal held the saltpeter trade until 1755.3° These were, of course, marks 
of honor bestowed on the more valuable, if not the wealthiest, traders, 
privileges that would be considered entirely distinctive and thus inalien- 
able. The English usurpation of such branches of trade was thus seen as an 
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affront to the honor and might of the Nawab, not merely because it de- 
prived the treasury of customary dues and hurt its revenues. The cultiva- 
tion, distribution, buying, and selling of these substances were significant 
for the practices of the ruling culture. Distinctions in the world of trade and 
patronage in late medieval Bengal, hierarchies of objects and artifacts that 
constituted the sumptuary domains of the ruling households, were at great 
odds with the urge of mercantile corporations such as the East India Com- 
pany in promoting a generalized mass of commodities for manufacture. 

Take, for example, the case of the betel leaf and betel nut. Pan as a 
condiment was certainly an everyday article of purchase and use in the dif- 
ferent marketplaces. Beyond its immediate use value, it was also an article 
of entreaty and hospitality; the offering of pam was an important gesture in 
the formalized sealing of friendship. According to contemporary notes of 
Company servants, the gift of betel, or “soopary,” was held in much esteem 
by the natives. One glossary noted: “a small parcel of these from the hand 
of a superior is always received as a pledge and assurance of protection? 9° 
When Siraj-ud-daulah surrounded the English factory of Kasimbazar with 
his army and wanted to meet the chief, he sent his confidant the daregha 
of Pachottera (the main chauki of Murshidabad) with a present of betel 
on a silver dish. This, writes Watts and Collet, “is esteemed a pledge of 
faith”?! Salt was another commodity with a significant place in the com- 
mensal aristocratic culture of Hindusthan. To partake of another person’s 
salt was to have pledged one’s allegiance to that person. Betraying such 
a person was a grave misdemeanor, an insult to his salt (namak-harami). 
It was customary for Mughals during campaigns to distribute salt among 
troops and camp followers.*? It is not surprising, then, that the trade in salt 
was reserved strictly for the preeminent merchants of the realm. Salt ac- 
quired further value as a semiprecious commodity as the salt-pan workers 
(malangis) labored under extremely unsanitary conditions, many of them 
losing their lives in the process.’ Similar arguments can be made for salt- 
peter, used extensively in making gunpowder and opium, a common drug 
with medicinal value. These articles, in other words, were the Nawab’s 
prestige goods, whose trade by private adventurers of the Company and 
their native subordinates violated old tenets and privileges. 

One can explain, thus, the long-standing dispute of the Company 
with Zamindars and local traders over involvement in the trade of these 
prestige goods. The disposal of salt in many different parts of the country 
under Company dastaks was the cause of much resentment. Clive himself 
observed that to keep up the private salt trade of the country “an aston- 
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ishing number of boats must be provided and kept in constant repair, and 
armies of sepoys must be maintained to protect them as well as the agents 
at their several places of residence.”** These sepoys, with the sanction of 
their masters’ names, subjected people to exactions wherever they traveled. 
Force of arms was required particularly in trying to engage extractors at 
the salt pans under the direct domains of the Zamindars. During the ac- 
cession of Mir Qasim to the masnad of Bengal, the Company acquired the 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, which together manu- 
factured about two-thirds of the amount of salt consumed in Bengal.%5 
With such possessions, the Company servants in effect became proprietors 
of salt pans and assumed the position of principal and original dealers in 
salt. Soon afterward, Nawab Mir Qasim complained to the English that 
every Bengali gumashta of the East India Company in his dominions was 
buying and selling salt, betel nut, opium, and tobacco in every village au- 
rang, and that they had no right to do so under their farman. 

Flagrant abuse of European private trade before and after the military 
coup in Bengal has received considerable attention in the existing historical 
literature.°° Activities of Company agents in retrospect, after British rule 
had been established on a secure footing, were denigrated in the light of 
a more “responsible” administration, particularly after the great famine of 
1770. In their letters to Lord Clive, the directors expressed their abhorrence 
at the acts committed by their servants in the pursuit of fortunes through 
inland trade, which were “incompatible with the peace of the country and 
their duty to the Company.”*” For a while, it was considered necessary to 
unconditionally abolish all private trade, even at the expense of servants’ 
“regular” advantages. 

It is possible, perhaps, to offer a different reading of what contempo- 
raries described as “a scene of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct 
that ever was known in any age or country.”°* The dastak and the Com- 
pany flag, openly backed by armed detachments in the various aurangs, 
markets, and ghats (riverside landing places), were assuming a viable alter- 
native insignia of power and authority. The fact that an overwhelming 
number of local traders participated in the Company-sponsored trade in 
salt, betel nut, and tobacco suggests that the Company servants and their 
gumashtas, in addition to enriching themselves, were lodging themselves 
inexorably in the whole matrix of authority and subservience around trade 
and exchange. The emergence of a landscape of trade and dominance under 
the shadow of the Company’s army was indeed one of the major charac- 
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teristics of what was described as the great “revolution” in Bengal ushered 
in by Clive. Official reports at the time noted that it was due principally 
to the violence done to trade in salt, betel, and tobacco that all “barriers 
were being . . . broken between the English and the Country Government, 
and every thing out of its proper channel.”°? Mir Qasim, the last of the 
Nawabs, who tried to restore the former authority of Murshidabad, was 
acutely aware of this changing landscape. On the eve of his declaration of 
war against the British, he wrote in a letter to the governor: 


“the gomastahs who have gone into the country on the part of you gentlemen, re- 
gardless of what any one says to them, insolently use violent means to carry on 
their traffic, and wherever a ganj or gola [grain store] has been established, they act 
as zamindars, talukdars [smaller landlords] and ijaradaras {revenue farmers], and 
leave my officers no authority, and besides this send other people’s goods with their 
own, under the protection of their dustucks.” 100 


Qasim further complained that four to five hundred new factories had 
been established in his dominions and the evasion of duty in inland trade 
was costing the Nawab’s treasury at least 250,000 rupees per year.!°! Native 
agents of the Company at the time were operating in the various markets 
and manufactories, either selling goods at a much higher price than that of 
neighboring markets or buying at prices much lower. Such practices were 
not just “abusive” behavior, as contemporary English accounts describe 
them, but historic practices of exploitation reserved for powerful Zamin- 
dars called burja or barjot and khichawat.°? 

Nawab Mir Qasim wanted to put an end to what he saw as a “dual role 
prevailing in the provinces.” 13 He complained repeatedly that the English 
were establishing important marketplaces such as Colonelganj and Maruf- 
ganj in Patna without the sanction of Murshidabad and exercising unprece- 
dented influence on merchants who were in the confidence of the darbar.1 

. They were also exempting privateers from the payment of the customary 
dues of badrakha at the main chaukis of Patna and the dues on boats at 
the Pachottera chaukis of Murshidabad.!5 In the wake of the armed con- 
flict with Qasim, there was widespread zamindart hostility toward English 
traders and their native agents. Cartier, the chief of the Dacca factory, 
wrote to Muhammad Ali, head of criminal justice (faujdar), about the 
“strange and violent proceedings of the different Sickdars, Zamindars and 
Chowkeydars in the district of Dacca stopping the English trade, plunder- 
ing their gumasthas and servants, and affronting their colours.” °6 Qasim 
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himself, when mobilizing his troops in Patna, forcibly closed one of the 
gates of the city to stop the passage of factory boats and to ruin the ganj 
that had been established by the English in the vicinity of the factory.!°” 

Policymakers for the Company, after it acquired rights to the revenues 
of Bengal, were quite vocal about the abolition of private inland trade in 
order to promote the freedom of trade and terminate “abuses” in the dis- 
tribution of the necessaries of life, as well as to vindicate the British nation 
in India. In view of the continued need for monopolies in certain items 
of trade to supplement the salaries of servants, this was not a task easily 
achieved. A contemporary minute put it in this manner: 


our chief object in confining our servants to the strict letter of the phirmaund has 
been to do justice to the natives in restoring them their rights, yet we never meant 
to give up such revenues as Government is justly entitled to for the protection in 
gives . . . these are the general principles by which European nations are governed 
and you should make the nabob and his ministers sensible of them and instruct 
them how to conduct themselves accordingly.108 


In short, trade in the old Nawabi prestige goods was to be farmed out 
to selected servants as controlled monopolies and expected to contribute 
generously to the treasury of the state.!°? To this end, Clive and his cohorts 
erected first the Committee of Trade and then the Society of Trade. Off- 
cials received in pecking order cuts in the yield from contracts, and duties 
levied on the trade of opium, salt, saltpeter, betel, and tobacco. Even in 
1773, senior servants of the Company such as Lushington, Barwell, Law- 
rell, and Graham were involved in salt contracts through the “black mer- 
chants” 1° The administrators of internal trade were ordered to make it 
clear in all parts of the Company’s dominion that boats found smuggling 
salt would be confiscated by the government, along with the salt, to pre- 
vent owners of the boat and investors from receiving any salt upon which 
duty had not been paid." Boats with salt on board that hoisted English 
colors or faked an English pass were also liable to be confiscated together 
with the cargo; the Nawab’s ministers enjoined to seize them as well. 
Creeks and inlets through which smugglers might steer their cargo were 
marked carefully with the help of James Rennell’s detailed charts.? Added 
guardhouses were set up along strategic passes to tqx salt in transit. Along 
with Calcutta prices, Zamindars in the countryside were asked to stan- 
dardize the price of salt in their markets.” The opportunity of Company 
servants to amass quick private fortunes through deals in internal trade, 
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however, became much curtailed in this era. N. K. Sinha notes that their 
clandestine affairs now began to hurt the Company’s own investments.!4 
In spite of the task of reform the Company had set for itself, it suc- 
ceeded in supplanting older webs of trade and prestation prevalent in the 
Nawabi realm with short-term gains. In the closing decades of the eigh- 
teenth century, monopolies both lawful and questionable continued to 
exist side by side with the movement toward a more responsible govern- 
ment favoring the freeing of trade. While the Company officials attempted 
to rule according to what they thought were the customs of the country, 
indigenous traders, brokers, and subordinates who had thrown in their lot 
with the Company Raj were busy adapting to a new regime. Defiance of 
this regime was becoming less and less possible because of the established 
passages of the army in the river routes between Dacca, Murshidabad, Cal- 
cutta, Patna, Rajmahal, and Banaras. Such passages were crucial for the 
preservation of the Company’s investments in eastern India, the bulk of 
which revolved around cotton and silk textiles and piece goods. They even- 
tually guaranteed that settlements of artisans and weavers (aurangs) would 
be under strict control of the factories and a whole range of subordinate 
brokers dealing on behalf of the Company. This may thus be seen as the 
beginning of a well-documented process by which the “black agents” of 
the Company dislodged a range of Indian middlemen (usually known as 
dadni merchants) who had acted as brokers, putting out their money to 
the factories and linking the villages and smaller markets of the interior to 
the larger centers of export trade.™5 If need be, contracts of the money put 
out to artisans and the terms and conditions of manufacture could be en- 
forced by law or by the use of more arbitrary methods of chastisement."¢ 
The agency system of financial outlay after 1787-1789 further closed 
off the profits'of native middlemen ( paikars and dalals) working on behalf 
of private merchants in the trade of cotton textiles and silk. Hameeda Hos- 
sain has documented how the Company enforced its authority over the 
weavers at this time with a clear hierarchy of command that put the com- 
. mercial resident, export warehouse keeper, and the Committee of Arangs 
in charge of the gumashtas, who in turn were in charge of the supervisors 
of loom and yarn, clerks, cash keepers, and peons.!”” In the aftermath of 
the fight with the Nawabs of Bengal over inland trade, the Company was 
in a position not only of consolidating the links between the factory and 
the marketplace (including the procurement of raw material such as yarn 
and money advances to the weavers), but of securing key points in the ex- 
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tended network of trade in the lower Ganges plains to the advantage of 
both investment and the administration of revenue. A crucial aspect of this 
process was the vigorous policy of consolidation and standardization of 
customs, appropriating many of the former chaukis belonging to the Na- 
wab and Zamindars and banning various dues and privileges on trade by 
the riverside. By the 1790s a country police force was being created through 
the levy of tolls in the larger marketplaces. These aspects of colonization 
shall be discussed in Chapter 3. 

Conflicts arising out of private and monopoly trade in the decades be- 
fore and after actual military “conquest,” however, do provide a historical 
landscape for the colonial confrontation. This confrontation was a pro- 
longed contest over the habits, terms, and meanings of goods, markets, 
and people that constituted a vital link between authority, patronage, and 
material culture in premodern Bengal. In the following decades, in the 
early years of colonial rule, the desire for commodities thus made way for 
the further need to take control over the sites of their production, passage, 
and distribution, or, from another perspective, the terrain of the moving 
manufacture and commodity: rivers, roads, fairs, and marketplaces. 


3 
The Making of a 
Colonial Terrain 


MILITARY CONQUESTS IN LANDMARK victories such as those at Plassey 
or Buxar hardly exhaust the question of violence and order in early colonial 
society. I noted at length in Chapter 2 how sporadic and undeclared mili- 
tary actions pervaded almost half a century of disputes and disagreements 
over the issue of country trade and access to the markets of greater Ben- 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa. Such confrontations disprove diehard histories that 
have stamped the East India Company’s acquisition of Indian territories 
as an English adventure in which trading interests led almost gratuitously 
if not, as John Seely remarked famously, “in a fit of absent-mindedness,’ 
to an immense overseas empire. More important perhaps, this extended 
period of skirmish begs a reexamination of what was described by English 
contemporaries as the period of “indirect rule? At the same time, from the 
point of view of the inhabitants of the lower Ganga plains, this was also the 
period in which the East India Company assumed the status of “Company 
Bahadur,” denoting its military might, and of the “Hukumat-i-Kampani,” 
describing the new administrative regime. 

By 1757, the British had defeated Nawab Alivardi Khan’s headstrong 
grandson Siraj and put up as “puppet Nawab” Mir Jafar, a conspirator in 
the Nawab’s camp who had helped the Company army during the battle 
of Plassey by withdrawing his troops at a strategic moment. Mir Jafar was ’ 
retired in 1760 with a handsome pension, and his deputy, Mir Qasim, suc- 
ceeded him to the masnad in Murshidabad. Mir Qasim, as seen in Chap- 
ter 2, wanted to win back some autonomy from the Company and sought 
to defend the inland trade of Bengal against the excesses of the Company 
servants and their native agents engaged in private trade in forbidden com- 
modities. He quickly fell afoul of the English: Qasim was expelled in 1763 
and Mir Jafar reappointed. At the Battle of Buxar in 1764, the Company’s 
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newly strengthened Bengal Army defeated the combined forces of the dis- 
possessed Qasim, the Nawab of Awadh, and the Mughal emperor. 

In 1765, Mir Jafar died. Najim-ud-daulah, his eldest son, succeeded 
him as the Nawab. In the same year, the Mughal emperor Shah Alam, who 
was left undisturbed in his seat at Delhi by the English despite his military 
debacle, made the Company the Diwan of the three provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa in exchange for an annual tribute. The revenue from 
these provinces gave the trade of the East India Company a tremendous 
reprieve, as it no longer needed the import of bullion; its revenue surplus 
almost exceeded its investment except in times of military exigency.1 Even 
during the great famine of 1770, when more than one-third of the inhabi- 
tants of greater Bengal died, the net revenue collection from the Diwani 
amounted to more than 14 million rupees, only about a million less than 
the previous year.” 

These conquests and the acquisition of vast sums of revenue were not 
just accidental windfalls for the East India Company. Even if the mantle 
of Diwani had descended on them somewhat unexpectedly, it was an en- 
tirely different matter to ensure a steady collection. The search for a stable 
administrative base for commerce in the tumultuous decades following the 
military victories foreshadows the outlines of a colonial, fiscal, and military 
state, which struggled for decades to seize the reins of governance based 
on the old Mughal order and adjusted with the ruling house of Murshi- 
dabad. Obtaining revenue from land and revenue from internal trade, as 
much as anticipating the threat of insurrection and invasion, demanded a 
thorough knowledge of the land, topography, and hydrography. With the 
grant of Dewani in 1765, the directors realized the immediate necessity of 
having maps and plans for “a full and satisfactory information of all our 
possessions, their value, and the importance they are to the Company .. . 
[and] a plan of the Bengal frontier towards Orixa [sic.].”* Rivers, roads, 
markets, tolls, and ferries were all points of concern in the newly acquired 
landscape of greater Bengal, where the rule of law and customs of exchange 
were not always amenable to the commercial interests of the Company. A 
new vision of colonial political economy demanded the survey, scrutiny, 
and regulation of the terrain in which the marketplace was lodged. This 
chapter re-creates the new appearance of order that the Company sought 
to achieve in its possessions as well as the legitimate means of dominance 
over sites of exchange. One aspect of this vision was clearly the survey of 
conquered territory; the other, related, aspect was how to police it for the 
sake of law and order. 
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In colonial gazetteers, statistical accounts, and guidebooks that begin 
to flourish by the first half of the nineteenth century, this invasive agenda 
of the late eighteenth century is rendered routine, as a neutral or neutral- 
ized public political realm, a territory marked by uniform rules of law and 
revenue. Here a colonial officer can figure out with ease exactly how long 
it would take him to travel from one station to another, the quality of 
water, the situation of transportation and supplies, the length of rivers, the 
size and time of market gatherings and fairs, and the size and population 
of villages and towns. Such a geography of governed territory, marked 
mostly by the exclusivity of the Company’s political jurisdiction, contrasts 
with the sinews of kingly and religious authority over places of commerce 
and worship described in Chapter 1. How do we then reimagine the spa- 
tial connotations of the world of pilgrimage, especially in the light of late 
medieval Indian views of geography? How did this atlas of the Company 
Raj come into being in the first place? How were marketplaces and mer- 
cantile routes over land and river made subject to regulation through the 
departments of customs and police? 


Geographies of Order 


It is not my primary intention to demonstrate how different prevalent 
conceptions of territory were from the autonomous field of governance 
assumed by the Company administration in the first few decades of colo- 
nial rule. Nevertheless, as the market could exist only as an extension, and 
perhaps even the most prominent extension, of material and political re- 
lationships, one cannot ignore how territory marked by much entwined 
features of commercial activity and religious intercourse had been viewed 
and read in the past accounts. 

Territorial authority in precolonial India, one may argue, was cer- 
tainly not based on cartographic, homogenous space in the modernist 
sense. Prevalent geographical renditions of the region, following medieval 
Arab precedents, did not masquerade as what Yves Lacoste has called the 
total representation of a political landscape—“d’espace dans sa totalité”* 
Rather, territorial conceptions flowed from a differentiated understanding 
of terrain: in terms of language, a landscape articulated by the proper 
names of places, things, persons, and genealogies and, vitally, through their 
various mutual relationships. This is not to say that the extant studies of 
topography before the first imperial geographical surveys launched by the 
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East India Company did not share a keen sense of the military (or revenue) 
significance of land described or depicted. But such studies did not posit 
a universal observer nor did they offer standardized empirical or quantita- 
tive knowledge about political economy: facts and figures of commercial 
or agricultural production that would be accessible to an anonymous read- 
ing public. Lists of expected revenue figures, estimated produce, and tallies 
of revenue yielded were carefully entrusted to the guarded handbooks of 
recordkeepers, principally, the gānängo as representative revenue accoun- 
tant of the ruler, and the village patvari attending to details of revenue 
assessment in the countryside. Prices of commodities at various market- 
places, and dues, levies, and contributions to various ruling entities and 
their subordinates were aspects of mercantile knowledge not casually or 
comfortably disclosed by merchants and their representatives responsible 
for the conveyance and dispatch of manufactures. 

In the late medieval geographical treatise well known in northern 
India as the Haft-iglim or the Seven Climes, regions eminent for craftsman- 
ship, trade, and commercial activity are discussed at length yet interspersed 
with lengthy accounts of personages and prominent ruling families.5 The 
text succeeds in weaving curiosities, fables, and legends into what we might 
recognize as more “practical” notes on weather, rainfall, and features of 
landscape. Bengal as an administrative division in the Mughal times is 
represented here as a prosperous fringe (ghayat) of Hindusthan, famous 
for its produce of pepper, betel, silk, sugar, and rice and the buying and 
selling of cloth (be va shara)& Silk—in particular malmal and khasa, which 
are renowned for their unbelievably fine weave—occupies the bulk of the 
description. Most of the narrative provides legendary accounts of these 
valuables signaling the visible pleasures of the superordinate culture with 
artifacts of choice (the warp and weft so sheer that they escape the eye) 
and, equally, sites and crafts for patronage. Produce and artifacts of the 
land do not, in other words, constitute an autonomous field of knowledge, 
or even information, to be represented as such. Without active and recog- 
nized (privileged) mediation, objects are not endowed with intrinsic use 
value. Bijayarama’s account of pilgrimage to Banaras, the Tirthamangala, 
a text discussed in Chapter 1, is an even more obvious example of narra- 
tive caught in the act of identifying proper names, investing kings, chiefs, 
and representative elites and the cities, markets, and places of worship as- 
sociated with sacral attributes. The pilgrim’s journey, in other words, does 
not traverse monocular geographical space at all, but a wholly different 
register of territory. 
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The East India Company’s search for a comprehensive and definitive 
geography of the greater Bengal area may therefore be studied as a qualita- 
tively separate enterprise, consonant with military designs, and then with 
the search for revenue as the rightful property of the state. I do not have 
the space here to explain the entire range of military-fiscal expectations that 
fueled the making of the Bengal Atlas and its publication in 1782 under the 
pioneering supervision of James Rennell, military engineer and the first 
surveyor general of the East India Company. To put it briefly, Rennell, like 
his friend and colleague William Roy in Scotland, was under pressure from 
both the military officers and the revenue officers of the Company to com- 
plete a speedy military route survey of the entire Bengal tracts and thus 
clear the way for more detailed cadastral surveys for the departments of 
revenue. Rennell, aside from being a geographer, was one of the first Com- 
pany servants to lay down a grid of political economy in colonial Bengal. 
In fact, without this geographical ordering, the revenue state established 
by the East India Company could not have been visualized, spatially or 
politically. 

If we juxtapose Rennell’s use and measurement of Company terri- 
tory with the journey between Calcutta and Banaras described in the 
Tirthamangala, or the climate and curiosities of the eastern outpost of 
Hindusthan accounted in the Haft-iglim, we might be able to see the 
profound differences in their respective desires to observe and record. In 
Rennell’s case, conquered terrain assumes a geographical autonomy that 
enables it to ignore sacral, chiefly, and intimate locations. The Bengal Atlas 
succeeds not only in rescuing latitudes and longitudes of places wrested 
away from enemy territory but also in revealing precious details about 
the navigation and reach of rivers. Of further interest here are the Jour- 
nals, to which are appended descriptions of the exact condition of roads 
from one place to another, with minutely detailed descriptions of shelter, 
water sources, and the condition of routes.” Rennell and his men also left 
behind charts providing accurate measurements of river passages between 
one ferry to the other, Calcutta and upward. This information, to be sure, 
must have been vital for the logistics of troop movement, especially during 
the dreaded tropical monsoons. What concerns us here most, however, are 
the guides Rennell’s military-geographical expeditions provide for places 
of commercial interests: sites for the continuing battle to secure Company 
investment, private and corporate. 

Such a detailed inventory and guide is Rennell’s Description of the 
Roads in Bengal and Bahar, which lays out the direct routes from the major 
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settlements of Calcutta (administrative seat of the Company), Murshida- 
bad, Patna, and Dacca, to all other towns and marketplaces; it provides 
the measured distances between stages and shelters and the situation of 
fords and ferries across rivers that lie on the way. The Description also in- 
cluded crossroads from all the subordinated military stations and Com- 
pany factories to markets and their neighborhoods. These surveys are, in 
effect, foundational precursors to the later spate of colonial guides, eth- 
nographies, histories, and statistical handbooks of the nineteenth century. 
In such publications there would usually be a section called “The Indian 
Road Book,” which, along with a host of other information, would con- 
tain descriptions of markets and bazaars with entries such as “A large town 
and bazaar. Water and supplies plentiful. Road pretty good. Nullahs ford- 
able” or “A small bazaar. Supplies for a large detachment procurable after 
due notice to the civil authorities. Road pretty good, but much ascent, 
rendering it tiresome and difficult for carts and laden cattle?’ 

Needless to say, early colonial political economy—with investments 
so recently secured against the wrath of local rulers by the force of arms, 
which, at the time, stood synonymous with the historical survey of newly 
won lands—was seriously concerned with a geographical revelation of 
the countryside as terra incognita. The importance of such military ex- 
peditions, leading to the discovery of routes for commercial investment, 
however, was not invented post-hoc following victories against the ruling 
Nawabs. William Roy’s survey of Scotland soon after the suppression of 
the Jacobite resistance and Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland 
were very recent reminders of the importance of the officially sponsored 
search for information. In the late eighteenth century, such knowledge— 
military, commercial, geographic, or historical—was largely undifferenti- 
ated and under the purview of general political economy. Sinclair’s work, 
published between 1791 and 1797, was a formidable compendium of in- 
formation gathered from Scottish parishes which proclaimed the “public 
utility” of “minute and extensive investigation of local facts,” particularly 
necessary for the “improvement and prosperity” of Scotland and the “com- 
fort and happiness of its inhabitants”? 

In a very similar vein, a letter from England dispatched in May 1797 
to Fort St. George, Madras, enjoined all and sundry British subjects to 
assist the official historian of the Company, Robert Orme, to complete a 
general history of the British affairs in the East Indies, particularly as they 
were connected with the Company’s trade. It instructed all servants of the 
Company to transmit: 
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such information on the Chronology, Geography, Government, Law, Political 
Revolutions, the progressive stages of the Useful Arts, Manufactures and Sciences, 
and of the Fine Arts, and particularly on the former and present state of Internal 
and Foreign Trade, as they may be in situations to afford, and may from time to 
time be able to collect.1° 


Observations commissioned rapidly acquired the status of privileged 
knowledge about the Indian countryside, a mode of investigation, docu- 
mentation, reference, and authentication that served both as a tool of poli- 
tics as well as a documentary mirror in which the task of rule might ap- 
pear self-evident. A new empirical landscape, then, sought to usurp, mask, 
and claim many other kinds of passages, journeys, and orientations in late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Bengal. Colonial officials in the 
countryside ventured forth boldly to shape a more familiar and govern- 
able territory, operating in the directions charted by the first surveys. Most 
of all, a utilitarian obsession with revenue statistics pervaded the view of 
how land was to be administered. It encouraged the effort to record, col- 
lect, document, and achieve, in what the reporter of external commerce 
expressed to the Board of Trade as: 


a plain methodical arrangement of facts [about] population, value of property be- 
longing to the different classes of people living in the Company provinces, public 
religious ceremonies, occupations and customs of the natives, state of the police. 


The search was on for an even-handed empirical representation of inhab- 
ited territory. Colonial geography complicit in the Company’s political 
economic order, however, was not merely a matter of observation, map- 
ping, documentation, or the need of this new regime to scrutinize itself on 
paper. As the following section shows, the Company-state was obliged to 
inscribe this spatio-temporal order on the people and territory they ruled, 
through long-term administrative routines and the rehearsals of day-to- 
day authority and enforcement. Marketplaces, riversides, and toll outposts, 
once again, were sites through which this order was drawn and confronted. 


Disinvesting Territory 


Timeless and fluctuating rights over the passage of people and their worldly 
goods, as demonstrated in Chapter 1, were very much part of local cus- 
toms, usages, and everyday assertions of authority. Rights to exchange, 
and claim over sites of exchange, as we have seen, never assumed written 
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or statutory sanction, let alone consistent definition as property. This wide 
lex loci of rights and possessions, whether they followed consistent norms 
or not, was clearly at odds with the way the East India Company’s admin- 
istrative ideology operated—an ideology that rested squarely on notions 
of exclusive property rights of the state. Back home in England, com- 
moners and the agrarian poor, in the face of legal dispossession of their 
tenures by state and Parliament, could, at least on paper, fight for their 
claims founded on common or chartered rights. Customary law, and com- 
mon rights, as E. P. Thompson points out, could sometimes salvage some 
tenuous ground against the dominant ideology of landed and improving 
society in Georgian England. 

Some recent studies of relations between rulers and merchants in pre- 
colonial India have sought to revise the thesis of a dominant order im- 
posed by the East India Company as prejudicial to indigenous merchants 
and traders. Work done on the west coast of India, particularly on the port 
city of Surat, has suggested a rather uneventful transition between the pre- 
colonial and the colonial regime. Some of the arguments advanced on 
this score seem to suggest the development of important alliances between 
the East India Company and the city’s mercantile elite to gain protec- 
tion against the intervention of the Nawab’s old regime into mercantile 
affairs. My study of merchants groups in the Bengal-Banaras region, how- 
ever, does not find easy developments toward what has been termed an 
“Anglo—Bania” order; rather, it points to a long period of uncertainty, 
sometimes leading to hostility, in the realignment of trading groups into 
the regulative framework of the East India Company’s regime. This is not 
to suggest that there was no divergence of interests between merchants 
and rulers before the Company made its appearance on the political scene 
in India, especially with Mughal ideals of aristocracy largely prejudicial to 
wealth derived from commerce. I wish to emphasize here the deeper differ- 
ences in mercantile culture that threatened to create a gulf between local 
merchants and the officers of the Company working for the regulation of 
internal trade and customs after the era in which latitudes and opportuni- 
ties had abounded for covenanted servants to deal with Indian middlemen 
and brokers in their pursuit of private profit. 

The collaboration and conspiracy of the famous banking house of the 
Jagath Seths or of the wealthy merchant Omichand in support of Lord 
Clive’s takeover of Bengal have been remembered more than their fate after 
the English came to power.'* Jagath Seth Mahtab Chand and Maharaja 
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Swarup Chand were indeed favored by Clive—and put to death by Nawab 
Mir Qasim for their services to the English. Soon afterward, however, the 
Company forcibly extracted a loan of 150,000 rupees, and, during the ac- 
cession of Najm-ud-Daula, Khushal Chand and Udwat Chand were forced 
to part with 125,000 rupees. After the English transferred their treasury to 
Calcutta, they were only nominally the bankers of the Company, with little 
of their fabulous fortune left. Amirchand (or Omichand) was framed in a 
court case by Clive and died while his case was being tried in Calcutta. A 
whole list of new and lesser merchants and bankers, who had based their 
business exclusively in Calcutta, filled up the role of subordinates. These 
examples show that collaboration with the Company in Bengal was not 
possible on an equal footing, and new people from the commercial circle of 
Calcutta such as Huzuri Mal were more servile dependants than partners. 

During early colonial rule in Bengal, particularly outside the city of 
Calcutta, there was little correspondence of substance between indigenous 
claims over the exploitation and protection of commerce and the ruling 
ideas of the Company-state. Language was certainly one among the many 
barriers. More pertinently, prevalent customs translated with great official 
urgency became the substance for a new ruling lexicon that disregarded and 
was mistrustful of the counsel of traditional agents who had served elite 
families for generations. Genealogical ties and political resources of ruling 
households were often dislodged in the early years of Company rule with- 
out much deliberation, first in administrative longhand and, in the case 
of trouble, through forcible military routines. Thus the Zamindar’s privi- 
leges and rights over the passage of boats, pilgrims, and merchandise—the 
accumulated hieroglyph of customary rule—representing the outcomes of 
century-long battles over the rights to mercantile and sacral terrain, stood 
directly against the jurisdiction of the Company. Such rights were the first 
to be threatened with the coming of British rule in this part of India. 

One of the opening orders to be dispatched to newly appointed dis- 
trict collectors in the 1770s was the “suppression of zamindari ghats.” Di- 
rectors at Ft. William, Calcutta, ruled that no duty could henceforth be 
levied according to the old customs of protection of the road (rahdart), 
landing places by the river (ghathasil), ferry duties (ghatbhara), and terri- 
torial royalties for boat trade (mangan and itraft), and that notices in Per- 
sian and all the vernaculars were to be posted at the Company Cutcherries 
or work stations, markets, and public squares. In cases where the Company 
itself had lapsed into such exaction, all officers and dependants were to be 
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withdrawn immediately.1> No customs were to be levied on goods passing 
by water, except at the government customs houses newly established at 
Dacca, Hugli, and Murshidabad. 

This decision threatened to sever age-old routes of revenue and pro- 
tection operating on the roads and the vast network of waterways in 
greater Bengal. Official reports that have survived from this period do not, 
perhaps, reflect fully the crisis of indigenous authority over commerce that 
this represented, particularly as the landlord’s claims to merchandise on 
the move were rejected outright as legitimate property rights in the eyes of 
the Company administration. There are enough indications, however, of a 
long and sporadic struggle between Zamindars and the troops, peons, and 
other servants of the Company in uniform over this issue, especially where 
the investment of the Company itself was the target. One of the primary 
concerns for the commissioner of customs during the 1770s was to enforce 
these regulations, by military coercion or exemplary punishment if nec- 
essary. A contemporary dispatch brought to the attention of the district 
collectors and collectors of customs warned that, despite repeated efforts 
by the government to abolish all chaukis and phanris for the collection 
of rahadari, there were still a number of Zamindars “so hardy” that they 
dared to disregard the customs house passes and extort money and shares 
from merchants. The dispatch also advised that commissioners and collec- 
tors be empowered by the governor general not only to force the offenders 
to refund the money levied on traders but also to inflict corporal punish- 
ment (usually whipping) upon the Zamindar or his agent on the very spot 
where the exaction had been made.!* Moreover, the Zamindar, ta’allugqdar, 
or chaudhuri, in whose territory such acts took place would be arraigned 
by the confiscation of a part or whole of his lands. These means of co- 
ercion were seen as particularly necessary in the dense web of waterways 
around trading centers like Dacca, where small and everyday assertions of 
tolls from boats was very difficult to police. 

In a case where Lindsay, a Company servant, was held by the boatmen 
of some local Zamindar for levy, a detachment of armed sepoys was sent to 
escort a mission to apprehend the criminals.” Around the same time, nine 
prisoners were taken for physical punishment at the riverside ghats where 
they had defied Company regulations.’* Not only local chiefs but all agents 
involved in boat trade who held up the execution of regulative duties were 
liable to be arrested and beaten.’ A major consequence of this form of 
regulation was the policing of markets through water passages, an attempt 
to keep them out of the reach of meddlesome local chiefs. A similar result 
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would follow from the abolition of all duties on the road—all variations on 
the levy of rahdart. Consequences of these measures for local and regional 
claimants of political power are examined in the latter part of this chapter. 

Sanctions of open humiliation and violence in the period of entrench- 
ment of the Company’s authority in these passages of trade, travel, and 
revenue are hardly unexpected, keeping in mind the undeniably military 
nature of the early colonial state. In the long run, however, it was the 
achievement of everyday authority, submission, and discipline, and the 
routinized forms of coercion, that created the lasting framework of regu- 
lation and order. I indicated in Chapter 1 how forms and rites of power in 
prevalent conceptions of rule did not follow the rigid hierarchies or dictates 
of a centralizing polity. In fact, modes of authority in this society could be 
termed emulative, invested through custom and precedent. Visible ruler- 
ship was derived and proclaimed through adherence to Mughal or Nawabi 
precedent in the assembly of militia, dress, and conduct. In these formative 
years of colonial rule, while the Bengal native army was being fashioned 
as a major striking force for expansion westward, the Company adminis- 
tration had to struggle hard to maintain an exclusive insignia of military 
and other institutional authority, and not let subordinate chiefs and rulers 
share these signs without reprisal. A regulation passed in 1786 thus for- 
bade wealthy banians and natives in general from dressing their servants in 
the red serge uniform of Company soldiers and expressed great alarm at 
the fact that this was becoming a widespread practice in the countryside as 
well as in the cities: “in this dress they become the terror of the common 
people and often commit most oppressive acts, for which the Honourable 
Company’s Sepoys and Lascars bear the odium??? These measures indi- 
cate the more contested aspects of the Company’s assertion of power over 
trade and marketplaces in the countryside through the closing decades of 
the eighteenth century. As we shall see later, open forms of defiance of 
East India Company’s institutions by dispossessed groups over the years 
assumed the form of scattered acts of plunder and robbery, often buried in 
the general administrative depiction of the “criminal” behavior of resentful 
and avaricious chiefs. 


The Regulative Frame 


The principal object behind all existing sites of collection from trade being 
declared illegal was the simultaneous reassertion of the authority of the 
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customs department run by the Company. As customs houses were erected 
on the very places where the former Nawabs or Zamindars had claimed 
their traditional dues, the Company was not only expanding its revenue 
base but usurping memorable locations in the whole terrain of commerce 
and politics. 

The avowed purpose of establishing customs as a department of the 
colonial state was to regulate trade and gather revenue. More than that, it 
was also a direct political and institutional translation of the vision of an 
integrated political economy, a certain regimen of ruling codes, as well as 
a highly systematized form of policing —lessons drawn heavily from func- 
tions of the state in contemporary England.” A chain of customs houses 
integrating scattered points of commercial exchange, imposing standard- 
ized and exclusive duty on all goods, was a significant feature of the geo- 
graphical vision in which this unified economic territory was to be realized. 
A regulation issued by the customs master in 1794 which captures this idea 
of integration admirably asserted: “I think that all the Company’s Prov- 
inces, Districts and Ports throughout India, ought to be considered as one 
great country, and that any good or merchandize having once paid the... 
duty into the Company’s treasury at any place, ought to exempt the said 
goods from any further demand on account of duty, on importation at any 
Company’s port in India”? 

This liberal reading of the colonial economy, an economy that claimed 
to rise above the despotic practices of native rulers of the country, was 
grounded upon the notion of traders and merchants being at perfect “lib- 
erty to transfer goods from one place to another within the limits of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, free of all duties and tolls what- 
ever.”?5 James Mill, in his history of India, provided a suitably dismal ac- 
count of precolonial authority around trade and commerce, casting the 
new institutions introduced by the Company as truly benevolent: 


In India, as under most uncivilized governments, the transit of goods within the 
country was made subject to duties; and upon all roads and navigable rivers, toll 
houses and custom houses . . . were erected, which had the power of stopping the 
goods, till the duties were levied. By the rude and oppressive nature of the Gov- 
ernment, these custom houses were exceedingly multiplied; and in long carriages 
the inconvenience of numerous stoppages and payments was very severe.2+ 


The Company, then, was destined to establish and defend by the force of 
arms a free regime for the circulation of commodities. Yet, by the turn of 
the century, it had succeeded in creating an expansive and rigorous net- 
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work of checks and outposts in the Bengal presidency. Customs, in other 
words, is a significant example of the contradiction between the ideology 
of “free trade” and the need for a stringent regulation of all commercial 
activity by the state. 

The first Company customs houses replaced not only the older chaukis 
but also political and commercial relationships of long standing. The Na- 
wab’s own establishment of customs in the major cities commanded by 
the households of the daroghas were dismantled.> In many cases adjoin- 
ing wards of revenue (mahal) were dismissed, and hereditary privileges 
enjoyed by the households of traditional service elites were abruptly dis- 
continued. Thus the reputable families of ganiingo Bhaironath in Patna 
and ganingo Ganga Govind Singh were summarily denied their former 
claims.?° Marketplaces among other precincts of revenue attached to these 
chaukis, the prominent places of landing and inspection of goods, were also 
brought under the scrutiny of customs outposts. Despite official rhetoric 
in favor of instituting commerce without impediments, Company officials 
were not about to sacrifice the substantial revenue that came from major 
marketplaces around the main chaukis. 

Collectors of customs and other revenue officers were directed by 
members of the Board of Trade, such as Thomas Law, to deliver all ac- 
counts and records of ganjs and hats, lists of former duties collected, and 
their opinion about what would be the most efficient way of relevying 
them.’ Collectors were instructed to continue in charge of duties levied 
on the sale of goods at these markets.?* Before the era of marketplace re- 
forms, discussed in the following chapters, major marketplaces remained 
under the purview of these departments. In Patna, for example, collections 
continued to be made in the immediate precincts of the city under the au- 
thority of the customs, right at the chabiitaras of prominent ganjs.?? 

In the decades following the great famine of the 1770s, the customs 
administration passed a series of regulations and reforms, achieving an un- 
precedented degree of vigilance in monitoring passages of trade over water. 
The Company assumed sole authority to impose custom duties, which 
were now consolidated into a single and uniform payment (of 2.5 percent 
ad valorem) for goods landed and inspected at the customs house.?? After 
having been examined by the appraisers and weighers, and once an inven- 
tory of goods (ravanah or chalan) was signed and sealed by the collector, 
the inspector, accountant, and cash keeper, such goods were to pass free of 
duty within Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa—the Company provinces— with the 
river Karmanasa separating this territory from the dominion of the Nawab 
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of Awadh.*? Chaukis set up at Chausa on the limits of Bihar, and at Manji 
near the confluence of the rivers Ganges and Ghogra, were run specifically 
to arrest boats laden with goods that were trying to pass beyond the limits 
of the Company’s province without having paid duties.32 Soon after the 
annexation of Banaras, the territories of the Raja were also incorporated 
into this revenue map, with the customs houses of Ghazipur, Banaras, Mir- 
zapur, and Jaunpur.** The Company takeover of chaukis signaled changes 
of immediate consequence in the way the transaction of merchandise had 
taken place in these parts, and, as we explore in the following section, vari- 
ous codes of conduct between merchants and the agents of revenue were 
disrupted. 

Rather than calculate the duty on the weight or volume of goods, as 
was done by indigenous rulers and their agents, the Company initiated a 
practice of levying charges according to the money value or “market price” 
of the commodities in question. Information on current prices were to be 
recorded and updated in a book of rates, and copies of inventories taken 
out in English, Bengali, Persian, and Hindusthani characters were to be 
kept in a register for an accurate account of export and import items.3+ Be- 
tween 1770 and 1793, the customs houses made it an inviolable rule that 
every bale or package of goods inspected by the appraisers should have the 
stamp or the Company’s “chop” (from Hindusthani chap, for imprint or 
impression).?> Without this visible proof of genuineness all boats and mer- 
chandise were liable to be detained and searched at any time. These rules 
of the newly established state were most forcefully exercised at the port of 
Calcutta, to check the foreign imports, and soon afterward at the impor- 
tant inland trading centers on the river. 

In Banaras, where Raja Chait Singh had handed over his kingdom and 
revenues under direct military and political pressure from Governor Gen- 
eral Hastings, the establishment of customs, with duties and exemptions 
favorable to the Company’s investment, began what was described by Bar- 
low as “a revolution in the trade of the country.”*° According to Barlow, 
in the settlement of duties on trade during the rule of the Rajas of Banaras, 
“less attention was paid to the value of the commodity than to the weight, 
so that a load of the most valuable articles of merchandise pay little more 
than an equal weight of goods of an inferior value??? In the first few years 
of the operation of the customs, under Residents Playdell and Fowke, a 
gross rate of 5 percent was levied on revised valuation for commodities, 
which, along with a “variety of oppressive exactions” made by the super- 
intendents of customs, led to the abandonment of established routes and 
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bitter complaints about the sudden hike in duties from merchants (pre- 
dominantly sanyasts) trading in raw silk and silk piece goods.** 

Matters were further complicated by old privileges of exaction that 
persisted among officers of customs at Mirzapur who were formerly in the 
service of the Rajas retained by the Company; disregarding the new regu- 
lations passed by the Company, they would impose a second duty on each 
bullock- or cartload.?? Barlow observed that, despite efforts by the govern- 
ment in the vicinities of Mirzapur and its subordinate posts of Haliah and 
Songarah, merchants were in effect paying allegiance both to the Company 
and former agents of the superseded Raja, submitting to double duties.4° 

In his highly critical report on the state of commerce in Banaras Bar- 
low advocated major reforms: measures to end all undue privileges and the 
practice of customs being let out to farm, standardization of the value of 
all merchandise, encouragement of ready money transactions in the pay- 
ment of government dues, and ending all “oppressive and intricate modes 
of levying duties.’+1 Echoing contemporary beliefs of political economy, 
he advocated that, in order to protect the “fair trader,” a system should 
be founded upon principles favorable to the common merchant, notwith- 
standing the possible losses that might initially have to be borne by the 
government, since a “reliance on commercial integrity will in the end 
prove much more beneficial to the merchant and the state than regulations 
founded on the idea of general dishonesty’? 

Barlow was intent on the priority of removing all levies except that of 
the revenue of the state, extending protection on the exports of the Com- 
pany dominions to the western outskirts of Banaras. He was confident of 
the great economic benefits of this enterprise, and declared: “The naviga- 
tion of the Ganges from the sea to its source would be freed from all ob- 
structions, and the manufactures from Bengal and the exports from Europe 
would be transported to the heart of Hindusthan at a trivial expense” 43 

In a manner similar to that in Bengal, through the period of Jonathan 
Duncan’s residency and Raja Mahipnarayan Singh’s titular occupation of 
the seat rule at Ramnagar, various kinds of direct and indirect privileges 
for dependants of the Raja, Zamindars, and ‘amils were declared illegal, 
reducing a whole range of political intervention in matters of exchange to 
the general problem of law and order. When the Raja would try to inter- 
dict—as in the case of the Zamindars of Kheri, who struggled to uphold 
their hereditary claim to gather tolls from traders moving up and down 
the interalluvial stretches between the river Ghogra and the Ganga against 
the rights of the rival Zamindar of Manji near Saran—the Company re- 
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ported that he had “unfortunately no conviction of the policy or justice of 
the abolition of these duties? 44 After 1788, while Governor General Hast- 
ings concluded a commercial treaty with the Nawab of Awadh, increasing 
political pressure was being exerted on the territory beyond the Banaras 
frontier to integrate trading routes, payment of duties, and the valuation 
of goods.*5 In many such instances, political considerations that urged fur- 
ther expansion of the apparatus of the colonial state were directly linked to 
the concerns of extending the sway of a regulative political economy pecu- 
liar to the Company-state.** Reform of the customs entailed very assertive 
and confident administrative measures, whether or not they could be sup- 
ported by military or police forces of the state. The reforms represented a 
significant departure from known modes of territorial authority. This was 
a regime of political economy that promised not to distinguish among 
traders and to disregard all past hereditary ties to the representatives of the 
now-displaced ruling families. 


A Vigilant Regime 


Administrative calculations of the colonial regime operating in the Ben- 
gal presidency, which developed in the spirit of late mercantilism, provide 
ample evidence of the fact that the desire for a neutral, homogenous eco- 
nomic space in which manufactured commodities would flow unhindered 
and unmediated by political agency stood in direct contradiction to the 
need of the state to survey, account, monitor, regulate, and discipline vari- 
ous approaches to trade and marketplaces. And,.as we have already noted, 
the routine acceptance of this order by traders and market-goers as colonial 
subjects who were supposed to be the participants and intended beneficia- 
ries of colonial reform could not be easily achieved. Administrators and 
their native agents who dealt with people in the countryside at customs 
checks, revenue offices, and police outposts shared the enormous task of 
inscribing these new regulations through everyday forms of coercion and 
persuasion. The early colonial state, in other words, could be conceived 
only in this contested space and within the possible realms of violence. 
Various distinctions marking the authority of the Company were de- 
vised during this period. The most prominent was the Company flag on 
all boats on duty and at all authorized checkpoints. A great emphasis was 
placed on uniforms, badges, seals, and impressions. Both flags and badges 
were sanctioned for the native agents of Company customs. Customs 
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house chaprasis could be easily identified through their dress and emblems 
with characters engraved in English, and Company boats could be distin- 
guished by flags decorated with English letters.” In Banaras, where there 
was a great fear of contraband trade, soon after the promulgation of new 
customs regulations in the 1790s, collector of customs C. Shakespear wrote 
to the Board of Trade that the only way to stop the smuggling of clothes 
and other commercially viable manufactures in Banaras was to start affix- 
ing a government stamp on every individual piece of cloth rather than on 
packages. The plan was seriously considered by the Board.** 

There are indications that in this period many traders, in their effort 
to escape Company’s duties and exaction, resorted to practices that would 
be considered fraud, falsification of accounts, and smuggling. Zamindars 
who had lost former privileges at their riverside ghats and roving groups 
of river guards (majhis) continued to draw forbidden revenue from old 
ferries. In the vicinity of the customs house of Bakhshbandar, Hugli, long 
after these regulations had been passed, ghat majhis would periodically at- 
tempt to seize duties under the old precincts of the Nawab’s mir bahari4° 
Such practices, ranging from negligence to outright defiance, encouraged 
further proliferation of checkpoints on land and river, subordinate to the 
main customs houses. On the outskirts of the city of Banaras, for instance, 
there were at least forty smaller chaukis and market tolls, so that trade on 
the Ganges could be subject to proper examination.5° 

In Mirzapur immediate chawkis amounted to seventeen or more, with 
a contingent of about 145 customs peons to apprehend errant traders.» 
Each post had to account for its annual collection.5? In Dacca, such checks 
radiating out of the principal customs houses were designed to ensnare 
trade through the many deltaic offshoots of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra. Older chaukis constantly had to be moved and new ones established 
to keep up with the changing orientations of trade. In 1802, for instance, 
many outposts established by former customs master J. J. B. Proby, includ- 
ing Alam Ganj, Inayat Ganj, Narain Ganj, and Idrakpur, were removed 
and new ones like Sirajganj were reinstated. It is remarkable that such de- 
cisions were made with explicit reference to Major James Rennell’s Book of 
Maps, in keeping with the new geography of order outlined above.53 

At Hugli, chaukis too close to one another were removed to augment 
collections, and new points were proposed at Stewart Ganj, Kalna, Go- 
pal Nagar, and Kishanganj to narrow the gap between the last outpost of 
Murshidabad customs and the first post of the Hugli precinct, a distance 
of sixty miles.5+ In order to draw upon the lucrative trade among the prov- 
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inces of Bengal, Bihar, and Banaras and stop the continuing encroachment 
of Zamindars upon these routes, chains of chaukis were suggested: Chausa, 
Buxar, and Manji for commerce up and down the Ganges; Tikari, Gaya, 
Sher Ghati, and Naranga for the hill trade; and another line of checks on 
the river Karmanasa on the edge of Bengal proper and the main arterial 
route overland to Banaras.°> There was a widespread concern over smug- 
gling across the Bihar border in the restricted articles of salt and opium. 
Customs duties and checkposts literally chased after the varying fortunes 
and routes of commerce. 

Apart from the task of guarding the various access routes to places 
of commerce, the Company administration was preoccupied with policing 
and protecting marketplaces from what was considered to be the accumu- 
lated evils of disorganization, corruption, despotism, and forcible levies 
since the days of the Mughal empire. Until the 1790s, marketplaces had 
been placed under the general guardianship of the customs houses and cus- 
toms collectors, who, professedly in the manner of local Zamindars and 
rulers, appropriated and resumed, both for personal gain and the reve- 
nue of the state, many of the perquisites that came from the hats, ganjs, 
and bazars.5° While Charles Cornwallis was governor general, however, all 
manner of local dues, privileges, and exaction under the general rubric of 
Sir were summarily abolished; older, more manifestly “native” modes of 
administering marketplaces were to be thoroughly overhauled, and a more 
efficient system of police administration was to replace it.5” An investiga- 
tion into the irregularities of the old customs departments, especially in 
Patna and its environs, was ordered by Cornwallis after the Board of Reve- 
nue took charge of the management of market duties, troubled by the 
complaints of a number of merchants to the collector.58 Such inquiries were 
conducted to render the jurisdiction of markets within and without city 
centers unambiguous to the traders and inhabitants, and to make it clear 
that the Board of Revenue was the sole proprietor of all duties and levies. 

Of even greater importance was the need to guard sites and avenues of 
commercial exchange to secure factories and the investments of the com- 
pany from robberies, uprisings, and plunder, and also to provide a rea- 
sonable amount of assurance and protection to the average trader. It is no 
accident that the drive to set up a tight network of police came precisely 
at the time when the Fakir and Sanyasi uprisings of northern Bengal under 
leaders such as Chiragh Ali were at their height with repeated attacks on 
military outposts, factories, and marketplaces.5° Especially at the outskirts 
of the Company provinces, a great deal of anxiety persisted over the ability 
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of the Company forces to adequately police trade and markets. Bayard, the 
collector of Maimansingh in northern Bengal, urged the government to 
provide “greater vigilance and exertion” by extending the jurisdiction of 
police establishments, forwarding a sketch of the boundaries of adminis- 
trative divisions based on Rennell’s Atlas. Suggesting that each precinct 
cover a square area of twenty miles, he wanted the police lines to ap- 
proximate the cartographic boundary drawn by Rennell and marked out 
clearly by a chain of villages where there was no “natural boundary.” All 
police stations were to be supplied with requisite ammunition, boats, and 
native militia on the rivers to confront and pursue the Sanyasi rebels and 
other robbers along the banks of the river Brahmaputra. Even after the 
suppression of the Sanyasi and Fakir rebellions, local plunders, especially 
robberies, or “dacoitee,” on the rivers continued to plague the magistracy. 
These dacoits used particular boats known as lackās and jalkars and smaller 
pancvās (possibly panst in Bengali) designed for speed and swiftness that 
were much faster than vessels commissioned by the police or customs. 
In Jessore and Dinajpur there was a move by the collectors to distinguish 
between boats of burden and boats built for speed, abolishing the manu- 
facture of boats that did not match prescribed dimensions. This measure, 
however, created widespread confusion for quite a while among the petty 
officials of the Company and jeopardized trade on the river. 

These reports from the countryside seeking sanction for stricter ac- 
tions against lawbreakers also exhibit the periodic crises and contingencies 
of rule at the time, pointing toward the obstacles facing the establishment 
of a colonial political geography that was founded on absolute faith in mea- 
sured and mapped territory. In this conception, fiscal and police authorities 
converged naturally. More than just the defense of a certain fiscal-military 
terrain from external enemies, there was growing concern about the lack 
of internal order. Here, the marketplace played a crucial role as well. 

It was resolved that all districts and subdistricts would be divided into 
discrete police jurisdictions, and a statewide police tax assessed by every 
collector of revenue was passed to support a growing police force. As 
Thompson, the collector in the division of Dacca-Jalalpur advocated, the 
assessment could best be secured if it fell on the traders, merchants, bank- 
ers, and shopkeepers, not just in the city establishments but in all towns, 
ganjs, bazars, and hats, for the “protection and security of their property 
and persons from the police establishment.” The magistrates of the prin- 
cipal cities would be responsible for the collection of taxes to defray the ex- 
pense of the city police, while collectors in the different zil’as were to assess 
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how much could be levied on traders and shopkeepers with reference to 
former amounts realized under the now abolished market duties. Every col- 
lector was directed to provide detailed information on the establishment of 
police jurisdictions and the markets and shops that would provide for their 
functioning. These lists were exhaustive, including the names and numbers 
of police precincts, the subdivisions and parganas they corresponded to, 
the exact number of periodic marketplaces or hats in each district, which 
hats had fixed storages (gola@s) and shops (dukans), how many hats were 
commercially viable to provide police funds, and so on.** Shopkeepers 
were further ordered, upon oath, to provide the exact amount of dues they 
paid to local Zamindars and their agents in the past. These reports were 
to be verified and signed by reliable merchants representing old revenue 
wards (mahbals), account keepers (musharrifs), revenue agents (tahsildars), 
and armed guards ( paiks) who were sent from marketplace to marketplace, 
shop to shop, to gather and verify information and collect the taxes.64 Such 
incursions of authority, especially the demand that capital, inventories, and 
record books be shown to the collector’s agents, threatened to make pub- 
lic a mercantile lexicon that operated in relative secrecy in this society. 

Traders and shopkeepers who, for decades before the coming of Com- 
pany rule, had accommodated the levies and exaction of a host of politi- 
cal agents—Nawabs, Zamindars, and ‘’amils—resisted this imposition of 
police tax with an unprecedented and surprising degree of defiance.®* The 
perception, one may suggest, was that the Company, in its rigorous ad- 
ministrative inquiry into the conditions of commercial activity, had trans- 
gressed an unwritten distance between the demands of political rule and 
the compliance of traders subject to it. Given such an impasse in commu- 
nicating the contractual logic of the state’s protection of the property of 
its subjects in return for taxation, the infamous “police tax,” as it came to 
be known, could not be realized as intended. Relying upon native sub- 
ordinates, collectors found it impossible to enforce obedience, or even to 
keep account of a vast multitude of shops, shopkeepers, and traders. In 
many instances, whole marketplaces were closed down in unison; traders 
fled, migrated, or moved their establishments to different parts of a dis- 
trict. Within four or five years of its tenure, the police tax on markets had 
to be withdrawn in the face of these difficulties, particularly as the cost 
of realizing it by far outweighed the proceeds.®* The withdrawal of direct 
levies from marketplaces in order to finance the police indicates the limits 
of the Company-state ability to enforce its fiscal regime and the fact that 
these measures did not go uncontested at any point. 
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Nevertheless, a viable policing of markets, towns, and waterways was 
considered indispensable, even if its establishment could not be easily 
financed. After 1797, an alternative and rich source of additional revenue 
for these departments was found in the use of notarized “stamp paper,” 
used in most official transactions, at all the customs houses as well as all 
the courts of law in the districts. Issued from the Stamp Office, the papers 
were inscribed in both Persian and Bengali characters and issued in fixed 
denominations of currency.*” The other source of funds came from selling 
licenses for stills that sold alcohol in the towns and markets and from levy- 
ing stiff fines for distillers and sellers (kalals) caught without papers. 

In Banaras, after the dismissal of the native magistracy under Ali 
Ibrahim Khan, older neighborhoods, or muhallas, were turned into police 
wards. New wards were extended to the outskirts and to areas suspected 
of being the breeding ground for crime: temples, sites of religious gather- 
ing, walled gardens, and cemeteries.** Almost all these new wards centered 
around marketplaces and market squares.? In his report to the revenue 
department Patterson, the magistrate of Dacca, mentioned twenty-nine 
separate precincts of the city that had fallen to waste, giving “shelter and 
concealment to the robbers,” which required additional police stations 
(thanas).”° These stations were to recruit from “men of good families, 
although decayed fortunes, who have a regard for their character and a 
sense of disgrace”; and the ancient establishment of dhalis (literally, shield 
bearers) who held land tenures for their hereditary services to former ruling 
households were reemployed with salaries to build the Company’s police 
in the city. In the cities on strategic routes of trade, such as Bhagalpur, the 
established (tenanted) militia guarding passages of boats down the river 
(ghatvals) were seen as responsible for unabated plunder and robbery and 
disbanded in favor of a regular police establishment with fixed salaries.” 
These instances signal not only a reshuffling of subordinate agents who 
. carried out the burden of everyday administration, but the gradual estab- 
lishment of a colonial constabulary that was increasingly accountable to 
the magistrate and collector. 

Customs house checks and police precincts, then, made possible the 
beginning of a colonial regimen of surveillance no less than a long and ex- 
tended state of war with the less amenable subjects of its fiscal-military rule. 
The transportation of “warlike stores,” cannons, guns, and muskets for the 
use of “country powers” had already been prohibited within the Company 
provinces.”? The criminal courts in the countryside of Banaras routinely 
participated in the destruction of the mud forts of the rebellious country 
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Zamindars brought to trial.”3 In the divisions of Jalalpur and Bakharganj, 
right on the water highways of boat trade, there were 533 guard boats 
kept up for reconnaissance at least half the year.”* In parts of Jessore, the 
repeated attacks on boats carrying merchandise persuaded the magistrate 
to proscribe boats with a certain dimension, particularly those known for 
their narrow structure and swiftness.75 Additional duties were levied on 
merchants frequenting the roads toward Balasore in Orissa to keep army 
detachments equipped and ready to repel the Maratha horsemen from the 
highways and the entrance of the river.”* Protection trade and commerce, 
the liberal ideology of eighteenth-century political economy, thus brought 
in its wake a remarkable expansion of the various points in the enforce- 
ment of law and order. 


Translations of Authority 


How were these new expectations of rule, revenue, and investment trans- 
mitted to the bulk of subordinate agents in the chain of colonial adminis- 
tration? This is a crucial question, for the colonizing state could not, at any 
given moment, rest assured that native people who mediated their ruling 
desires in day-to-day spheres of administration did so with similar ends or 
effects. In fact, there was a great deal of misgiving and mistrust in every 
delegation of power: fear that primitive and despotic practices of bribery, 
privileges, and partial favors to traders would continue behind the backs of 
British administrators. District collectors, stationed few and far between 
in the Bengal countryside, combined the offices of judge, magistrate, ac- 
countant, and public correspondent, and were inevitably reliant on their 
native informants, who were described by Henry Tucker, the accountant 
general of Bengal, as: 


venal, prejudiced, vain of the display of power and patronage, and in short, totally 
ignorant or regardless of every fundamental principle of honor, rectitude and jus- 
tice. .. . Government must indeed suffer by them, because the advantages resulting 
from a faithful discharge of their duties to Government are precarious, distant, and 
inconsiderable.77 


There are numerous reports from the countryside that illuminate travesties 
of command and obedience against the Company during the early years 
of its rule in the employment of subordinates, particularly in the newly 
appropriated departments of the Nawabi riyasat. The notion of a salaried 
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office did not have a strong precedence in this part of the world.” All 
mutasaddis, “amils, and daroghas enjoyed, as shown in Chapter 1, a wide 
latitude of privilege in the collection of customary tribute and gifts (ru- 
sim). The Company administration insisted that all inferior officers were 
to be maintained at a fixed salary, particularly in the collection of revenue 
from trade, and declared all perquisites illegal.7? Customs regulations of 
1795 ruled that, besides duties specified on imports and exports, “no duty, 
customs, toll or fee whatever shall be levied on the transportation of any 
article of trade or merchandise, or upon the sale or consumption thereof, 
in any gunge, bazaar, haut, village, town or place whatsoever.”®° Among 
other punishments, a customs officer caught taking an illegal fee was to be 
fined three times the amount of illegal receipt. 

It was, however, hard to draw the line between rightful due and dis- 
honest gratuity. In a social context where the exchange of gifts, money, 
and clothing assumed the accepted language of communion between su- 
periors and subordinates, the charges of corruption and dishonesty carried 
connotations very different from what was generally accepted among the 
bearers of mercantilist and landlordly ethics from Georgian England. Ex- 
planations of etiquette and legality, commissioned by Company adminis- 
trators from the leading gazis of the day, did not help much in clarifying 
matters, as the canonical exegesis of the differences between corrupting 
gifts (rishvat) that were forbidden (aram) and presents that were accept- 
able (jaez) according to customary right further confounded the legality 
of a whole range of privileges. Thus, although the customs department 
could not afford to dispense completely with the office of the native 
daroghas, their conduct was a matter of routine suspicion, especially in 
the climate of opinion prevailing among senior Company officials; accord- 
ing to them, young recruits from England were to be particularly vigilant 
against the contagion of profligacy and licentiousness that was endemic to 
the colonial environs. As the frustrated collector of customs Jacob Rider 
reported from Mirzapur, daroghas and other subordinate clerks were acting 
“under some secret influence in the marts,” which prevented him from as- 
certaining details in the management of customs. Strongly suspecting the 
collusion of subordinate officers and traders in defrauding the government 
of duties, he thought that the darogha seemed to “consider every informa- 
tion I require of him as intruding upon some benefits which he has been 
in the habit of receiving, and my coming here at all as encroaching upon 
his rights? 
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Yet it was not easy to dismiss the services of the darogha, who had been 
the “king’s officer” under the Mughal yoke and held the office in his family, 
in many cases, for well over a century. At least in the initial phases of the 
Company customs, ravanahs, or inventories of goods taken out at the cus- 
toms houses, could not move from the Company territories to other dis- 
tant parts of India without his seal.8* Some of these people were reinstated 
in their office as titular heads, pensioners of the state, in recognition of the 
“uninterrupted descent of posts of emolument and consequence.” *+ Ram- 
tanu Rai and Rai Dalchand at Murshidabad, Rajkishor Rai at Dacca, Mir 
Barkatullah at Patna, and Mir Jalaluddin at Hugli were such persons whose 
families were saved from ruin. Apart from the considerations of the colo- 
nial government toward charity, there was also the unstated need to retain 
a strong sense of continuity from the previous regimes, which, after all, 
were closer to the logic of “indirect rule.” Although many frustrated collec- 
tors called for an end to the service of the d@roghas, the office continued.®5 
The board was convinced that in the long run dé@roghas could be made 
amenable to the rules of the government customs and responsible for the 
conduct of all petty employees under them; nevertheless, they admitted 
that, without adequate wages, subordinate officers would continue to “de- 
rive other emoluments, which can only arise from connivance at smuggling 
or other practices . . . recourse to indirect means for a subsistence.” 

The colonial government’s standardized documentary rule and paper- 
work were not always easy to translate for dependent officers, who were 
accustomed to much miore personal, and even hereditary, relations with 
groups of merchants. Clerks often would not follow the intentions of 
separate registers or rate books for the prices at which duty was to be 
levied.®” The early years of the operation of the customs were thus plagued 
with confusion, mistakes, and delays. Moreover, many native officials in 
the service continued to exert their former modes of authority and realize 
what they considered their rightful privileges beyond a salary. Thus Ghu- 
lam Hussain Khan, former darogha, was apprehended for collecting duties 
from merchandise passing through markets, fairs, and villages in Malda, 
northern Bengal, with the help of Company boats and militiamen.* Mir 
Najibulla, d#rogha of customs in Manji, along with other officers was dis- 
missed from his services on account of unlawful levies and falsification 
of accounts amounting to an estimated four hundred thousand rupees.®? 
At the markets and storages of Bhagwangola, the darogha was repeatedly 
charged with the defiance of government regulations and instructions, 
favoring some merchants over others during the landing of their goods. 
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Although the customs officer in charge suspected that the darogha had re- 
ceived bribes and presents from these traders, none could be persuaded to 
come forward with accusations.*° 

This profound mistrust of native subordinates and accusations of cor- 
ruption in their ranks persisted at least through the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. This was precisely the reason customs, town, and mar- 
ket duties were preferred over a system of excise advocated by officials 
like Thomas Law. The accountant general of Bengal dismissed all propos- 
als for the establishment of an excise department since the government, in 
order to pursue the measure, would have to let loose “an immense number 
of scoundrels” with “unlimited powers” in the countryside. “Every vaga- 
bond,” he feared, would “assume the character of an Excise-officer, and 
patrol the country, exacting from the ignorant and helpless weavers ad li- 
bitum??? Any investiture of power in the colonial context thus carried the 
grave ambiguity of intent, an undeniable discomfort in the signification of 
authority. And yet, without this assumption of power the Company-state 
would not have been in a position to seize the meaningful signs of rule. 

Another realm of contention during this period arose from the in- 
secure, strained, and often untenable relationship between the Company 
officials and indigenous traders. In earlier chapters I have shown how mer- 
cantile ventures were intimately tied with the various princely courts (dar- 
bar) across northern India. Such interests ran directly counter to a colo- 
nial logic of order that was based on a uniform relationship of rule with 
its subjects, particularly those engaged in commerce. A pilot plan for the 
management of customs put it bluntly: “As the existence of trade in every 
country depends upon the equality with which it can be carried on, it is 
necessary rigidly to destroy every distinction or indulgence in favor of par- 
ticular persons, particular goods or particular places.” 9? 

The arrival of Company rule, and attempts to administer and har- 
ness trade and commerce, it could be argued, threw into disarray many of 
these relationships of patronage and wealth. Banaras is an eminent case in 
point. There, ever since the time of governor general Warren Hastings, the 
Company sought to open up the trade in silk cloth, shawls, and bullion 
among the various parts of the Company provinces and encourage the ex- 
ternal commerce with the Deccan in the south and Maratha territories in 
the west.’ Most of this trade was in the hands of the sanyast merchants, 
variously known as dasnimis, nagas, and gosāins, an arms-bearing and as- 
cetic religious sect whose warlike skills and tight-knit organization enabled 
them to trade in territories troubled by war or plunder.** Sanaysts, how- 
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ever, did not enjoy the same privileges as the ruling house of Banaras, 
as did the resident traders and merchants who had settled there from the 
Deccan. These resident traders and merchants paid a capitation levy to the 
Raja and had the honor to send nagar during religious festivals.’ 

With the arrival of the Company customs office in Banaras and Mir- 
zapur, the long tradition of such divergent rights and privileges, especially 
vis-à-vis the bailiffs and revenue clerks of the Raja, threw the old arrange- 
ments into years of confusion and misunderstanding. Rather than submit- 
ting to the single standard inventory and valuation of goods urged by the 
East India Company, traders repeatedly petitioned the resident for the use 
of their particular lists and prices (ravānāhs)26 In fact, during the initial 
phase of the residency, the sanyast merchants actually succeeded in altering 
the percentage imposed by Company customs on silk goods in accordance 
with the old Murshidabad rates they had established with the Nawabs long 
before the imposition of British rule” In Mirzapur bitter disputes be- 
tween various groups of merchants and customs agents of the Company 
continued, particularly on the issue of weighing goods.®* In 1799 business 
came to a standstill in the midst of charges of bribery against Ram Bakhsh, 
the principal appraiser and weigher, and the continuing exaction of per- 
quisites by the customs examiners. As Darell, the collector, commented in 
his report, persistent trouble at the mart of Mirzapur resulted from the fact 
that the merchants were “so prejudiced in their old ways in which their af- 
fairs have been conducted that they do not like to have the business of the 
custom house carried on hereafter in conformity to the Regulations? 9? 

These examples of agitation clearly show the difficulty in the process 
of adapting trading practices from indigenous to colonial modes of rule. 
The notion of an anonymous state, uniform rules of pricing, and openly 
public documentation in many instances ran contrary to the existing rubric 
of dominance-subservience between bureaucratic agents of rule and the 
average trader. Darell himself remarked on the principal merchants of Mir- 
zapur, such as Shaikh Yar Muhammad or Sheo Nand Joshi, insisting that 
the customs master with his own hands present them with k4il’ats, shawls, 
turbans, and dresses, in the presence of all other beoparis at the market, 
even if these items were provided by the merchants themselves.1°° Estab- 
lished merchant groups such as the gos@ins never wholly accepted the new 
customs regulations, and their agents continued to conflict with the gov- 
ernment customs. Jacob Rider, customs collector of Banaras, made deter- 
mined efforts to reduce their status to that of other merchants, seizing their 
goods whenever possible: 
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The Goseins who are the principal exporters of raw silk and silk piece goods to the 
Moondivee [sic., mandi, or a marketplace] of Mirzapur and the upper part of the 
Mahratta country and Oude have partly for the sanctity of their religious character 
and partly I fear for other motives been always treated with too much indulgence 
in the mode of search at the different custom houses—which has led to abuses both 
on their part, and that of the offices of Government.!°1 


One of the major points of contention was that the sanyasts continued 
to resist the requirement that traders on demand declare actual items and 
quantities of goods carried in their boats. Wherever any discrepancy was 
detected, they were extremely reluctant to show or part with their own bi- 
jaks written in shorthand.!°? Merchants of Mirzapur were noted for their 
defiant attitude and their refusal to testify on oath to the amount and value 
of their goods (halfnamas and gaulnamas), a practice they found down- 
right degrading.!°? In some disputes taken to law courts, officers found 
it difficult to ascertain which papers of merchants would be acceptable as 
evidence. Trade, especially in bullion, was based on specialized and secre- 
tive knowledge of prices, currencies, and the sacral-material calendar of 
markets and market fairs, and open inspection of such cargo by the state 
created a great degree of alarm. Bankers and merchants lived in constant 
fear of forcible levies and plunder on the highways and rivers, particularly 
in the greatly disturbed climate created by the widespread overhaul of the 
indigenous institutions of legitimate rule. 


Violence, Law, and Order 


It would seem that colonial efforts to bring to task the unruly seams of 
exchange and privilege, and the stubborn norms of authority inherent in 
the traditional order of northern India encountered resistance; yet it is not 
always easy for the historian to locate insubordination of this kind with 
a coherent logic or even articulate purpose, especially as most official re- 
ports view such incidents with a routine administrative distance, normal- 
izing them as general disciplinary problems.1°5 The regulative and coercive 
instruments of the late-eighteenth-century English state, to be sure, were 
not fashioned without dissent, disobedience, and direct resistance. Along 
with the increased policing of commerce, there were smuggling, wrecking, 
and rioting—acts that engaged and shaped the violent disposition of the 
Georgian state. 

Resistance to the Company’s writ over trade routes and marketplaces 
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in the Indian context came from people across a wide societal spectrum, 
from Zamindars to small traders, buyers, and sellers at the marketplaces, 
and, of course, peasants. Incidents of physical resistance are only the most 
visible and thus documented aspects of a more pervasive process of struggle 
that includes theft, robbery, and smuggling at one end of the scale and 
cheating, lying, and corruption at the other. In this regard the behavior of 
merchants and traders appears to be quite different from that of dispos- 
sessed Zamindars and chieftains. From the Company’s point of view, it 
was difficult to distinguish between acts of crime and acts of genuine de- 
fiance. The later eighteenth and early nineteenth century saw a sharp rise 
in these incidents of smuggling and evasions of duty by traders, wayfar- 
ers, and mercenaries, who would attempt to land their goods outside the 
precincts of the Company chaukis or chose alternate routes for travel. Cus- 
toms houses faced a continuing shortage of boats; during the rainy season, 
when the rivers were swollen and bore a sharp current, it was relatively 
easy for bulky boats to evade inspection.” Further, after the abolition of 
all traditional claims over interior trade, leaders of boatmen (ghat majhis) 
formerly in the employ of the Zamindars and in charge of various landing 
places on the river turned to the extraction of forcible levies on the pas- 
sages between Dacca and Murshidabad.1* 

The proscription of tolls on the road (rahdart), which remarkably re- 
duced the latitude of the Zamindar’s rightful territory, encouraged acts of 
plunder and violence along the vital routes of trade, particularly in stretches 
away from the prominent centers of administration. Such acts arose as 
much from an apprehension of the loss of exploitative capacities as from a 
need to assert the honor and privilege of position in rural society. Past in- 
equalities in the relations between ruling households and people engaged 
in commerce persisted through the changed context of colonial rule, and 
it took decades to impress upon the countryside that the colonizing state 
was the superior, and only, arbitrator of all disputes. 

A good deal of anger was directed against the visible and accessible 
reminders of the colonial regime. In a typical incident reported from the 
government customs house at Hugli, a darogha at the Serampore station 
impounded two boats belonging to the Zamindar Babu Dwarakanath; the 
Zamindar sent his militia, armed with swords and clubs to the spot. The 
Zamindar came to the chawki and, after abusing the daregha and deriding 
his authority and the orders of the government in a most scurrilous and 
unbecoming manner, seized the peons. He wrenched from one his badge, 
which he threw into the river, and then released the boats, which his mili- 
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tia took away.’ Dwarakanath was noted to have made threats against the 
customs officer himself and was notorious for his assertion that “the cir- 
cumstance of being influenced or controlled by the orders of the British 
Government [was] a degradation? ®? Given the general fear among Com- 
pany servants of the despotic nature of local Zamindars and the sustained 
effort to reduce their influence in rural society, such confrontations were 
inevitable. At Ziaganj, one of the outposts of the Murshidabad customs de- 
partment, the boats of Zamindar Nityananda Chaudhuri were impounded, 
and the Company peons, in the course of an altercation with his men, went 
on board and seized his dresses of honor, shawls, headgear, and robes. The 
Zamindar, in a petition to the board for the release of his clothes, bitterly 
protested this humiliation.” 

In Chapter 2 I discussed the long period of conflict between the Com- 
pany and the Nawabs of Bengal before the colonial wars of conquest. 
Similar conflicts continued throughout the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Some were desperate efforts to seek alternative authority in a con- 
quest state that made every effort to gain a monopoly of arms, especially 
firepower. Although there was an intended separation of military and civil 
stations, a host of unemployed mercenaries flocked to the offices of reve- 
nue and customs looking for jobs. Such militia were being retained in the 
civil branches of the government until at least the 1800s, when provincial 
battalions were in a position to furnish the commercial departments with 
provisional detachments in case of emergency.) 

The army was never too far from the customs houses, police sta- 
tions, and marketplaces, which were inevitable targets of attack from the 
local chiefs, now divested of power. In Midnapur and Rajshahi, leaders of 
the Chuar rebellion such as Gobardhan Dighapatia periodically threatened 
chaukis and thanas and established alternate chaukis of their own, proclaim- 
ing their own leaders Zamindars and chaukidars by the beat of drums and 
the adoption of other regalia of authority in open flouting of the authority 
of the Company daroghas..8 

In Pargana Phitkara of the Dacca division, the famous bandit Kalai 
Fakir and other adherents of his creed proclaimed themselves girdvars, or 
the privileged protectors of the territory, targeting prominent merchants 
and markets for contributions.” Their troops, often numbering in the 
hundreds, would descend on markets at night with flaming torches, plun- 
der the goods, and lay waste to whole sites. In such incidents, it would 
have been difficult to draw distinctions between general social banditry 
and vengeance against the colonial regime. 
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Following the final annexation of Banaras from Raja Chait Singh, 
especially with the introduction of customs and market reforms, there was 
a spate of subversive acts against both British servants of the Company 
and their subordinate Indian agents. During such times, troops had to be 
called in frequently to suppress the uprising of Zamindars like Bhagavat 
Rao of Saidabad or Buniyad Singh of Kunda.™5 In Banaras, there was an 
attack on the customs house by Vazir Ali and his followers, who had mur- 
dered some British officers. 

Direct attacks on strongholds of the Company were, of course, excep- 
tional. In quotidian terms, dissent and resentment were directed, as usual, 
at the weaker sections of society, smaller traders, market-goers, and ped- 
dlers whose livelihoods were tied to the marketplace irrespective of the 
regime through which they were ordained. These people were sometimes 
considered complicit in the workings of the Company Bahadur. 

Zamindars stripped of their former clout and privileges in the dis- 
tricts of Banaras made their disaffection abundantly clear in the sharp rise 
in the incidents of “dacoitee,’ forcible levies, murder, looting, robberies, 
and general harassment of traders on the commercial highways to the Dec- 
can. Such actions were provoked by the abolition of all indigenous forms 
of exaction on internal trade, the removal of tolls that were not authorized 
by the Company, and the prohibition of customary and hereditary levies 
at the marketplaces."° Collectors, customs officers, and the police faced 
the endless task of weeding out unauthorized chaukis and ghats, along the 
banks of the rivers Ganges, Gomti, and Ghogra.!”” The sheer number of 
incidents of forcible and illegal levies reported from the western frontiers 
of the Bengal presidency indicates how profound the impact of the cus- 
toms and the proscription of the s’air mahals must have been on the exist- 
ing political configuration of trade. Duncan, the late resident of Banaras, 
called for a long-term campaign against the insubordination of Zamindars: 


With regard to the Zamindari mehals nothing but time and a strict attention to 
punish those who make the prohibited collections will effect their real abolition. 
For the parties from long habit think these tolls as much as their right as the grain 
that grows in their fields.115 


In a curious incident reported from Balia in the vicinity of the river 
Sarju, the Zamindars of Barragaon caught hold of some merchants and 
travelers, robbed them of their valuables, and distributed them in exem- 
plary fashion to religious mendicants.4 Further, Mahipnarayan Singh, the 
pensioned Raja of Banaras, was reported to have “unfortunately no convic- 
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tion of the policy or justice of the abolition of these duties,” and had to be 
constantly warned not to interdict in favor of one Zamindar or the other.” 

The new “freedom” of trade proclaimed by the colonial economic 
order, which promised to strive “in its fullest extent” to afford every 
“facility and convenience to the merchant in the dispatch and disposal of 
his goods,” 1? precipitated, paradoxically, a persisting ground of conten- 
tion with its native subjects. This process, in the long run, contributed 
significantly to an extension of the regulative and disciplinary capacities 
of the state. Cornwallis, responding to the reports on the repeated viola- 
tion of rules laid down by the Company government for the promotion 
of mercantile activity, did not hesitate to express his faith in the persuasive 
powers of a strong and even-handed rule, arguing that 


a steady exertion of the legal authority reposed in the Magistrates of the Criminal 
Courts, will prove a more effectual security to the merchants and inspire them with 
a greater confidence in the British Government than purchasing from the disturbers 
of public tranquillity the forbearance for those crimes which it is the business of 
law to punish and prevent.!22 


The task of freeing the commerce of northern India from the shackles 
of inequality and despotism, however, was neither merely rhetorical nor 
capricious. A significant aspect of the moral legitimacy of colonial mercan- 
tilism was invested in the enchantment of the idea of a “free market.” To 
this end, the paternalist, persuasive, and even violent actions of the state 
were never really seen as anomalous. Between the consolidation of the 
police and customs, the banishment of local landed chiefs from rivers, fer- 
ries, and tollways—and, as explored in Chapter 4—the conclusive ending 
of intermediate writs over markets in the sgir settlements after the 1790s, 
the colonial marketplace would emerge as a neutral, much more seques- 
tered, and uncontested space; a space, that could at last, in economic terms, 
be “exposed” to the rising flow of imperial commodities, speculation, and 
investment. 


4 


A Permanent Settlement 
of Marketplaces 


THE TRADING CORPORATION OF THE East India Company, as the new 
Diwan of Bengal between the years 1772 and 1793, tried to establish a regu- 
lar and permanent system of collecting revenue from the Bengal country- 
side in order to finance trade and run a colonial government. The takeover 
of the Mughal administration and its agrarian setup was an arduous task, 
and the early Councils of Revenue moved back and forth between a system 
based on the recognition of older Zamindari arrangements and another 
based on farming out the collection from land.! Experiments with the 
farming system (1772—1777) right after the famine of 1770 led to both rack- 
renting and “lawlessness” among the Zamindars whose traditional status 
had been questioned. At the same time, reversion to an older arrangement 
left the rights and tenures free from judicial inquiries in the newly estab- 
lished Supreme Court of 1774. 

The India Act of 1784 asked the Company to “establish permanent 
rules for the settlement and collection of revenue.” It was during the gover- 
nor generalship of Lord Cornwallis that the major policy debates over the 
relationship between the state, landlords, and peasants were fought. This 
entire process was attended by a flurry of literature from political econo- 
mists and India specialists such as John Shore, Philip Francis, and Thomas 
Law. These men and others debated the viability of a physiocratic agrarian 
order and the benefits of a gentrified landed society in colonial Bengal, an 
episode in the history of British rule that has come to light in the pio- 
neering work of Ranajit Guha in his A Rule of Property for Bengal. Other 
studies of the settlement of land revenue have contributed to a debate over 
its impact on indigenous society, particularly on the relationship between 
landlords and peasants and the nature of social dislocation and mobility 
brought on by the legal dissolution of estates and the sale of land rights on 
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the market. Historians have disagreed on the effect of bestowing property 
rights to Zamindars, the discrepancy between the ownership of titles to 
land and the possession of land, the rise of absentee landlordism, and the 
stratification of the peasantry. The study of these revenue documents has 
thus had significant consequences for the historiography of India, espe- 
cially for the idea that the history of land revenue, and transformations in 
the market for agricultural produce, are crucial to an understanding of the 
consequences of colonial rule, and that the impact on social groups can 
be measured best in relation to cultivation and taxation. Readers famil- 
iar with debates on the agrarian history of Bengal should recognize why 
such importance has been attached to the history of the settlement of land 
revenue.” 

My task here is to study an analogous but rather neglected history, 
that is, a similar attempt by the English in greater Bengal to free trade from 
the influence of native landlords and rulers: a permanent settlement of 
markets. A study of market reforms, among other things, helps us to dis- 
cover the very seams of an overarching political-economic discourse and 
its contradictions at the heart of the colonial settlement of Indian society. 
Foucault’s classic study of the unities of discursive formations suggests that 
a critical reading of this archive requires abandoning an expectation of find- 
ing a consistent intent and modality of rule, let alone a self-evident source 
of “historical data”? Yet the letters, memoranda, and minutes of the Board 
of Revenue of the East India Company indicate a desire for making Indian 
society and Indian subjects accountable. Here we may also find some of the 
implicit formulations of contemporary political economic thought about 
the regulation of markets and marketplaces, in which are encoded some of 
the organizing principles of the eighteenth-century English state. Revenue 
settlements then assume an even greater importance for the study of early 
colonial India. They point not only to a prejudice by the Company regime 
to fix land tenure and measure agricultural land and its yield, but also to 
a survey of marketplaces and exchange guided by the desire to reduce the 
hold of landlords on the webs of inland trade and customs. And just as 
the settlement of land revenue was justified on the grounds of improving 
the lot of the average tiller of the soil, the settlement of markets was occa- 
sioned by the need to free commerce from the interference of native rulers 
for the benefit of the humble trader in a “land perhaps better adapted for 
an inland trade than in any part of the known world.”* 
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Before going on to the analysis of how the East India Company’s adminis- 
tration came to grips with local notions of authority and exchange, the fol- 
lowing history of the colonial state and the marketplace offers a departure 
from recent revisionist analyses of the early colonial state in recent histori- 
cal literature, which see it as a curiously impotent organization of power in 
terms of its impact on society and economy. C. A. Bayly, in his well-known 
study of markets and towns in the age of the Company’s rule, emphasized 
the resilience of the indigenous commercial society in the face of the eco- 
nomic changes sought by colonial rule, the Indian political context having 
“transformed and frustrated the feeble European impulse?’ While high- 
lighting the significance of regional rules, he posited that the Company’s 
enterprise was “reared on a structure of indigenous institutions which 
had emerged from political changes of the previous fifty years.”* Such an 
argument, while rightly criticizing linear formulations of economic trans- 
formation wrought by Western capital, minimizes the direct role of the 
colonial state. In this case, it does not illuminate the specific nature of ad- 
ministrative intervention undertaken by the colonizing state in the realm 
of marketplaces and market exchange. 

In more recent times, the meta-narrative of world-systems theory has 
left only a supplementary role for the specific context of Europe’s over- 
seas dominions.” Reappraisals in the fashion of imperial and common- 
wealth histories also privilege a particular telos of imperial expansionism, in 
which the East India Company seems to have been drawn willy-nilly into a 
scramble for economic largesse. The story of the British empire, “a ragged 
and conflict ridden community of separate interests” in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, can easily lose sight of a remarkably powerful and decisive state that 
won out in the colonial confrontation with local powers and succeeded in 
containing much endemic resistance A second look at an older body of 
literature on this subject might help to underscore some of the main points 
in the argument to follow. 

Lucy Sutherland elaborated long ago upon how the delegated sov- 
ereignty of the Company derived from the institutions of public “funded 
debts,” and how Company policy accommodated the wishes of the Court 
of Proprietors, the East India interest in Parliament, and big-monied ship- 
ping interests in the city of London.? She showed in detail the patronage 
and distribution of offices through Parliament; the vociferous claim of the 
British state over the revenue of the Company; and the attempt by Parlia- 
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ment to wield a direct influence (albeit with reservations about the extent 
of its responsibility) over the Company’s decisions about war and peace 
in the East Indies. Parliamentary intervention was also unavoidable be- 
cause of the great national fear of war with France. Although one may 
reserve some criticism for Sutherland’s view of politics in Parliament and 
the Company as the outcome solely of individual ambition and intrigue, 
there is little denying the relevance of the East India Company in the poli- 
tics of the nation. In fact, it is quite possible to relate the colonial state 
and its economic reforms to some of the central concerns of the British 
nation-state at war and peace abroad. Economic change in late-eighteenth- 
century north India may not be understood fully without direct reference 
to this extended state in the colonies and the expansion of its fiscal reach. 
Marketplaces and intermediate passages of exchange caught the attention 
of colonial reformers as they stood in the path of primary production. 

The East India Company in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
was reaching out for the instruments of control, surveillance, and violence 
to establish a set of rules and practices that would guarantee the “free- 
dom of trade” while at the same time ensuring the flow of revenue. Such 
aims went far beyond the quotidian problems of maintaining a viable trade 
and finance. A set of legal, commercial, and administrative formations was 
intrinsic to the governing realism of colonial rule, which can be directly 
implicated in the wider discourse of the British nation-state. In the ruling 
ideas of the day, this was the domain of political economy. As Corrigan 
and Sayer have observed, “Political economy provided a moral rhetoric, a 
theatrical repertoire, a secular equivalent for religion that linked the facts 
of commerce to the promise of liberty?” ® Aided by the Scottish moral phi- 
losophers, one aspect was the discovery of an “economy” and its laws of 
the market, and the other, the administrative vigilance lent to a moral code 
that would ensure its triumph. A similar analysis would not be out of place 
for the East India Company in Bengal, particularly where the ruler and the 
ruled did not share the same “bonds of wealth and law” or the same ideas 
of improvement. 

Reforms of the marketplace,in the eighteenth century stemmed as 
much from economic doctrine as from the need to put into place a familiar 
state apparatus in the service of commerce. Keith Tribe has shown con- 
vincingly how accepted formulations of “eighteenth-century economics,” 
“mercantilism,’ or “bullionism” impose a spurious unity on the history 
of contemporary ideas. Political Oeconomy was the characteristic form of 
economic discourse at the time that included ideas of mercantilism and 
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political arithmetic, a discourse that anticipated both direct and indirect 
mediations of the patrimonial state.!? James Steuart, one of the leading 
figures of eighteenth-century political economy, remarking on the pater- 
nalist idea in such visions of wealth, commented, “What oeconomy is in 
the family, political oeconomy is in a state: with these essential differences, 
however, that in a state there are no servants, all are children.” * John Ben- 
net wrote in 1736 that trade ought not to govern politics; to the contrary, 
polity is the father of a state and trade and agriculture its nurse and mother, 
respectively.* As Albert Hirschman has shown with great insight, Enlight- 
enment thought in the mid-eighteenth century, championed by Smith, 
Millar, Ferguson, and Steuart, pitted political economy as a vital safeguard 
against the absolutism of the crown and, for the first time, posited eco- 
nomic change as the fundamental determinant of social and political trans- 
formation. Steuart, in his Principles of Political Oeconomy (1767), argued 
that trade and industry in the end reduce arbitrary powers of the king and 
the state and also temper the abusive authority of landlords. The principles 
of “modern economics,” he pointed out, force statesmen to pay attention 
to the corresponding principles of government and thus create the neces- 
sary bulwarks against common human failings of passion, vice, and weak- 
ness. A modern economy then becomes a brilliant tool of civilization, a 
formidable weapon of moral reform, and, indeed, “the most effective bridle 
ever was invented against the folly of despotism.” 1$ 

Steuart’s ideas have a particular relevance for the economic reforms 
attempted by the political economists of the East India Company in Ben- 
gal, particularly those relating to internal trade and marketplaces. Much of 
the antagonism toward native landlords and their tenants, as well as the 
criticism of Mughal political and administrative order, can be explained as 
a sustained hostility toward what appeared to the English as feudal, des- 
potic, and medieval in Indian society. The intervention of the Company 
in the running of marketplaces of Bengal and Banaras, the administrative 
strategies of the Board of Revenue, and even the actions of the district col- 
lectors who followed their directions therefore cannot be analyzed without 
taking into consideration some of these fundamental attitudes. It can be 
argued even further that certain maxims of political economy were being 
put hastily into use on the colonial frontier simply to make economic 
sense of the experience of rule abroad: explanations that were less doc- 
trinaire than based on the contingency of discovering the inner realms of 
another society. Figures like James Steuart and Alexander Dalrymple were 
thus both direct and indirect founders of a colonial charter of economic 
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morality that enshrined the common and more familiar goals of nation, 
commerce, law, and the state. 

Commerce in this era was increasingly seen in harmony with the inter- 
ests of the nation-state. Bennet’s maxim relating to trade was “a well regu- 
lated trade mightily contributes to the security, prosperity and increase of 
a nation” 7 His plea was for uniting the national and colonial mercantile 
interests through the yoke of a strong government that would evoke “su- 
periority and subordination.” The duty of the chief ruler was to regulate 
the “different orders and degrees of its people” and preserve the “Body 
Politick” ** Most eighteenth-century pamphlets abetting the cause of trade 
saw the acquisition of colonies and plantations in keeping with the natu- 
ral order of the development of a nation-state—a “true system of national 
commerce,” as formulated by Mildmay, in reference to Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Lord Auckland, and Sir Josia Child.’® The importance of state regu- 
lation in this endeavor could not be overemphasized: “The private pursuit 
of each individual may be subservient to the support and benefit of the 
whole: for it is not the number of men only, but their good order, like the 
discipline of the army, that procures strength and power to a kingdom.””° 
Adam Smith’s treatise, viewed in this respect, was a continuation of the 
polemic about the desirable limits of state intervention.) Recent reapprais- 
als of Smith unequivocally suggest that the Wealth of Nations (1776) read 
in conjunction with his Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759) and Lectures on 
Jurisprudence (1760) entail a search for general principles that would con- 
tribute to a science of statesmanship and legislation.2? Smith outlined the 
duties of a sovereign or a statesman: assuring defense against other nations, 
providing assurance against injustice to individual members of the society, 
and maintaining public works.?? Most of all, the state must ensure the en- 
joyment of property. In the realms of taxation and revenue, Smith reflected 
what was customary of the eighteenth century, that is, the autonomy of the 
state should be in harmony with the natural self-regulation of a system of 
circulation. In specific reference to India, Smith believed that the perni- 
cious monopoly of the Company should be abolished in the interest of free 
trade. Yet, in view of economic competition with other European nations, 
the Company should retain not only its territories in India but also its reve- 
nues as the “undoubted right of the crown, that is, of the state and people 
of Great Britain.”?5 During the first flush of colonial administration, as we 
shall see, the mediation and will of the state came to be of vital importance 
to the creation of a familiar political and economic regime in Bengal. 

At the time the East India Company was seeking to gain political ad- 
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vantages of commerce in the subcontinent, a rhetoric of “free trade” was 
much in use in debates and administrative deliberations. Established tenets 
of law, property, and commerce were often taken for granted, along with 
the expectation that the state would promote and defend them. If the early 
colonial accounts are to be believed, the Company started to take its ad- 
ministrative responsibility seriously only after the 1770s, when the Court 
of Directors and Parliament admitted to widespread “corruption” and un- 
fair commercial advantages gained by Company officials who struck deals 
in internal trade. It might be argued conversely that British trading prac- 
tices in India by the middle of the eighteenth century desperately needed 
state regulation. Protection of property, validity of the contract, and con- 
trol of manufacturing prices were considered indispensable. The desire to 
regulate trade and make commerce “responsible” and debates over the pro- 
motion of “duty-free trade” indicate the entrenchment of the Company- 
state, whose priorities became explicit with military and revenue obliga- 
tions. The debate over commerce in these years became at the same time 
the debate over the limits of state power and state prerogative. 

The Company-state upheld the sanctity of property, especially pub- 
lic property. The domestic administration of the Company in the colonies 
was supposed to enjoy both the commercial and political privileges con- 
ferred upon it by the crown in Parliament since the Act of Union in 1708. 
The Company paid £400,000 to the exchequer for a term of two years for 
the territorial acquisitions and the revenue obtained after 1765.6 The right 
to possess lands and rents in India and the parliamentary endorsement for 
it was considered to be “bought from the Publick???” The delegated and 
contractual lineage of Company comes to focus sharply in the debates that 
took place in the Houses of Parliament and the court of directors. Dis- 
putes were particularly strident during the period of the expected renewal 
of the Company’s charter under the direction of Lord North. Respecting 
allegations of corruption in the Company’s rule in India, the court recog- 
nized the necessity of the “union of interest between the Nation and the 
Company.””* Opinion in support of the Company’s activity pointed to its 
public liabilities, especially in finance, its great expenses in war with local 
powers, and its welcome contributions to the coffers of the state.?? The 
East India Company was described as “a powerful engine in the hands of 
the Government for the purposes of drawing from a distant country the 
largest revenue it is capable of yielding” one that should be left unfet- 
tered and in possession of proper resources so that it can add “considerable 
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energy to the state.”*° If crippled in finance and made solely dependent on 
the (home) government, it would “clog the operation of the State” 

In his outlines for the proposal of the Regulating Act, Lord North 
gained the consent of Parliament on the resolution that all acquisitions 
made by use of military force or by treaty with foreign powers belonged 
rightfully to the state. Once the right of the state was settled in regard to 
territorial acquisitions, respective claims of the crown and the Company 
could be reviewed as the need arose. Interests of the state and its organs 
in secular terms thus remained consistent despite the divergent interests of 
the crown, Parliament, the public, the Company, and India trade. There 
were contemporaries such as Thomas Pownall, Sir George Colebrooke, 
and, of course, Robert Clive, who saw the government of India and the 
general trade in the East as interwoven and who believed that commercial 
advantages for the British nation could flourish only through the aware- 
ness of such a political connection in government? In popular accounts 
of political economy, the capital of the Company at home and public reve- 
nue from the administration abroad were seen together in the acquisition 
of colonies. Englishmen could thus imagine a live connection to the im- 
mense territorial wealth and opportunities of India. The Company and 
its servants had become addicted to its excesses, but now that the leaders 
of corruption had been brought to task by a vigilant Parliament, England 
could look forward to a new era of governance of its Indian possessions.*# 


Georgian State and the Market 


Freedom for laws of the market assumed from the very start an impartial 
guardianship by the state. The liberal state in England had begun to vouch 
for the impartial execution of laws and legislation by consent so that all de- 
grees of men could have undisturbed possession of their natural rights and 
legal properties.35 The “plainest maxim of reason” was to encourage the 
“free exercise of all trades and employments,” an original right by the com- 
mon law of England. As William Mildmay put it, “this open privilege, for 
all men to buy and sell, to exchange and barter, both at home and abroad 
was the first foundation of every trading commonwealth.”*¢ In principle, 
all states were supposed be opposed to monopolies, exclusive rights, local 
privileges, or any such “unnatural distinctions.” Trades that were not ad- 
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vantageous to the state were to be actively discouraged.*” Thus, one can see 
the contradictory nature of the East India Company in trying to set up the 
colonial state. Although it was founded by exclusive charter and sustained 
by monopoly, as the author of a colonial statehood it was not prepared 
to tolerate alternative and preexisting (alien) privileges within the bounds 
of the newly formed dependency, especially claims that were not demon- 
strable on the point of legal precedence. 

It has already been discussed how the state was advised to record the 
details of economic exchange. Trade and manufacture, both inland and 
foreign, had for a century dominated the attention of governments in En- 
gland—Stuart as well as Hanoverian. During the period under consider- 
ation, fiscal management became the hallmark of the Georgian state.3* It 
excelled in the consolidation of taxation and tight control over spending. 
Taxes paid for wars underwrote government credit and enabled ministries 
to borrow unprecedented sums for conquest overseas. As Roy Porter sum- 
marizes it: “Finance had become the soul of England’s enterprise”? A 
flourishing commerce at home and abroad stoked the hunger for revenue, 
which in turn encouraged higher taxation. “The subjects of every state,” 
ran one of the forceful maxims of The Wealth of Nations, “ought to contrib- 
ute to the support of the government, as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities: that is, in proportion to which they respec- 
tively enjoy under the protection of the state? 4 The offices of custom and 
excise had been centralized by the end of the seventeenth century to keep 
up with the growing volume of trade through the English ports and also 
to help finance costly wars of the crown. By the end of the next century 
they had become highly lucrative administrative organs of the state. In 
the context of early colonial Bengal, as shown in Chapter 3, the depart- 
ment of customs not only raised additional revenue but participated in the 
everyday surveillance of commercial activity and the policing of traders 
and marketplaces. At the same time, both at home and in the colony, the 
state undertook to uphold liberal measures to protect the freedom of com- 
merce and the credibility of the idea of an extended market economy. 

This is a point that needs to be explored at some length. The small 
market and the fair of the medieval English countryside have not been of 
much concern to the historians of urban development.” The right to hold 
a market originally granted by royal charter by the eighteenth century 
had become a part of common law.#? Both boroughs and manorial courts 
claimed jurisdiction over marketplaces, as weekly and annual tolls added 
to the income of landlords and swelled the treasury of corporations.* It 
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may be fairly estimated that such small markets and the rentals, stallages, 
and tolls attached to them were losing importance, particularly with the 
turnpiking of major roads.45 They were being replaced by the great mart of 
London and large marketing towns like Leicester or Northampton; but of 
further importance was the rise of the very idea of a market as a notional 
space charted on the axes of production and consumption, distinct from 
the actual physical place of exchange. “The market occasions several very 
extraordinary removes, which when particularly mentioned will naturally 
describe the circulation” wrote a witness in the 1730s.46 He went on to as- 
sert that nature and the course of business had made London the chief or 
principal market. Manufacturers and tradesmen in the country, particularly 
the clothiers, had more to sell than smaller towns could buy. London was 
the only place where they could vend everything —a place where wealth and 
stock were great and merchants carried on “a general correspondence with 
all the world””*’ This, he asserted, was where “the main streams will run as 
to the center, as the rivers to the ocean, and as the blood to the heart; and it 
is certainly for the health of the whole body of trade, that it should be so”48 
Note the anatomical reference in this formulation, the body serving as a 
site through which the revolutionary potential for exchange is connected 
to older notions of the body politic. Here the metaphor of the marketplace 
has already assumed the power to determine the world, and the market as 
place and an ensemble of practices has transcended to market as a singular 
process. 

Colonial enterprise provided a suitable landscape for the expansion 
of such an idea of a market. William Barber, in his study of British eco- 
nomic thought regarding India, drew attention to a remarkable document 
published anonymously under the title Considerations Upon the East-India 
Trade. As early as 1701 this text expressed the notions of an expanding for- 
eign market, national profit, and free access of all to the East India trade.4? 
These tracts denote the gradual but growing awareness among people en- 
gaged in the pursuits of overseas trade that a market for manufactures and 
commodities was a process and a progressive idea and that mercantile ven- 
tures could be linked to clear political agendas. By the second half of the 
eighteenth century, an expanding overseas market can be seen clearly as an 
articulated notion, and the unequal relationship between metropolis and 
colony was thoroughly established. Mr. Wheeler, a counsel to the Com- 
pany, in 1774 directed it to model its system of commerce and revenue 
in India so that it would be least oppressive to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the country. “The interests of the Company in the East,’ he 
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wrote, “are not confined to one spot or one province but extend to King- 
doms widely situated and variously connected, and the restrictions upon 
commerce in one part must affect the trade of all the merchants in every 
part of India.”5° Alexander Dalrymple, writing in 1780, was confident that 
“a fair opportunity seems to offer, that may enable this kingdom, in a few 
years, to center in itself almost all the trade of the East Indies, and thereby 
to supply the rest of Europe from the mart of London.” 51 

And thus, through the ruse of history and the drive for empire, the 
dominant writ of Georgian grandees who had succeeded in monopolizing 
political authority in late-eighteenth-century English parliamentary poli- 
tics, revolving around the state as a means to secure the fruits of capitalist 
enterprise, would find a new lease of life in unfamiliar territories toward 
ends not fully considered. State power, to be sure, was to protect and ac- 
count for the accepted liberal goods of the century: freedom of trade, right 
to property, and, above all, a secure market for commodities at home and 
abroad. But then, the colonial state also found new weapons of regulation 
and wielded them to protect trading interests in a country where despo- 
tism and anarchy appeared to be the order of the day. 


Feudal Lords and Oriental Despots 


After 1765, the imperatives of revenue management aborted much of the 
controversy raging over the issue of corruption among Company servants 
and their involvement in internal trade. Successful resolution of the con- 
flict with the Nawab through the force of arms, and Lord Clive’s direct 
political entreaty with the Mughal empire, were to a large extent respon- 
sible for the shift in administrative priorities. A regular revenue from land 
could best be secured through a settled husbandry and the consolidation 
of landed estates: This idea can be located as the recurring administrative 
theme for the revenue-hungry late-eighteenth-century British state, which 
viewed the Indian countryside with expectations quite peculiar to England 
(e.g., enclosed fields), a theme that E. P. Thompson diagnosed recently as 
the Whiggish insistence upon the social primacy of landed estates.5? Rana- 
jit Guha, in his well-known study, demonstrated the power of reigning 
and competing notions of political economy at work in the administra- 
tion of landed property in Bengal, particularly physiocracy, and their role 
in Lord Cornwallis’s quest for a permanent settlement of revenue.5? The 
same tenents of political economy also demanded that the colonizing state 
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should strive to wrest traditional claims on marketplaces from the Nawabi 
establishment as well as local Zamindars and bring the commercial econ- 
omy under the purview of the Company’s government. Colonial officials 
who made far-reaching administrative decisions in this regard did so not 
out of blind acquisitiveness on behalf of their corporation but from within 
certain familiarized aspects of statecraft.5+ Personal gains around this time 
became subordinated to a new awareness of the assumption of rule. Some 
of their attitudes and actions may be further elucidated by certain Orien- 
talist perceptions that had been taking shape regarding the essential nature 
of Indian society and the temperament and character of native rulers. 

Reigning notions of governance in eighteenth-century Britain had 
a good measure of ideas from across the channel. Cornwallis’s vision of 
north Indian landed society was affected by some of the central tenets of 
the French philosophes, particularly Voltaire’s idea that inheritance and good 
society presupposed private property.°> Though fraught with many contra- 
dictions—ideas being bandied from the exponents of both mercantilism 
and physiocracy—there seems to have been some ground of agreement re- 
garding the virtues of an “improving landlordism” in Bengal and the need 
to accommodate the primacy of the “gentleman farmer.” 56 Securing a con- 
tractual relationship between the Zamindar and the peasant would not 
only strengthen the rural estate but encourage commerce. 

Guha points out the contradictions in the views of Philip Francis, one 
of the chief architects of the Permanent Settlement: between the physio- 
cratic faith in the primacy of agriculture, on the one hand, and the impor- 
tance of commerce, particularly in a colony, on the other. However, by 
the turn of the century, the idea had taken root that realistic surplus could 
come only from land and that internal trade was virtually the transfer of 
agricultural commodities and manufacture. Such an idea mirrored notions 
that were popular in England, that investment in land and, indeed, a robust 
landed aristocracy, are the true bases of political stability. One can infer 
from Guha that, in effect, the uncertainty of marketplaces as the bona fide 
property of landed elites in the countryside invited immediate legislation 
and reform for the colonizing state. For here, unlike England, mercantile 
fortunes did not easily translate into consolidation of landed connections 
and representation in government. With the decline of the few prominent 
merchants who wielded some political clout through the favor of the Na- 
wab’s court, marketplaces were seen as left to the mercy of the Zamindars, 
and thus they were to become a key domain of state control.5” 

Colonial knowledge of Indian society at this period was necessarily 
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historicist. Seeing themselves as rightful successors to the Mughal emper- 
ors—indeed, holding the right to gather the revenues of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa from them—the Company administrators conducted a valiant 
search into ruling institutions of the immediate past. This effort to grasp 
the continuity and departure from previous modes of governance urged 
some perceptions regarding the essential nature of Indian society. Many 
administrative pronouncements of the early colonial state à propos the 
marketplace can be followed in the light of such formulations. 

What could have been the familiar models with which to relate Indian 
society? Guha has suggested that, despite their lengthy equivocations, law- 
givers during the Cornwallis era saw Indian society as essentially feudal; 
just as in France, physiocratic leanings dictated the necessity to sever medi- 
eval ties and create new enterprise in landed property.** It can also be ar- 
gued that, fused with the idea that India was under a long feudal yoke, 
there was an emerging consensus that the ruling face of India which the 
Company had to contend with was that of the Oriental despot. Theorists 
and critics of the East India Company’s mission in India hastened to sev- 
eral conclusions about the native rulers, whom they saw as natural threats 
to their ruling legitimacy. Although the Gentoo and his manners and cus- 
toms were objects of great curiosity, and his sacred books spurred the deep 
Orientalist sympathies of men like Wilson, Colebrooke, Jones, and Hast- 
ings, in the administrative minutes of the Boards of Revenue and Trade and 
reports of collectors, the “Oriental despotism” of the Moor was much in- 
voked. Such administrative typologies were deeply embedded in the grain 
of official correspondence but in effect served the practical purpose of rule 
by providing quick and vital caricatures of the stature and viability of in- 
digenous rule. In the Indian prince in a Moorish guise, they also saw a 
familiar feudal past, the specter of whose decay they had been witnessing 
in contemporary France. This, often as a sleight of hand, provided valu- 
able justification for wresting privileges of revenue away from the Rajas 
and Zamindars by undermining the moral basis of their autonomy. 

Murray, who claimed he had studied the problems of revenue man- 
agement in the British dominions in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Banaras 
for more than eleven years in the service of the Company, concluded: “In 
the absolute Governments of Asia, it is not one great despot only that 
reigns —thousands of inferior degrees tyrannize in the subordinate spheres 
assigned to them, over a depressed and broken-minded people, habituated 
to the most abject servility for a series of ages.”5° Dalrymple also took a 
dim view of the ability of Indians to improve. He found the Company’s 
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administration failing to deliver a code of laws that could “regulate the 
manners and minds of the Indians, establish a new religion among them, 
and, by destroying the castes, attempt a new mode of awakening industry 
and impressing motives of action.””® He also noted that the native inhabi- 
tants were not endowed with the consequences of liberty, the “force and 
elevation of mind which has been so distinguishable in the British charac- 
ter,” or any meaningful share in government.® 

These observations share a sharp condemnation of Mughal rule in 
India. Dalrymple believed that Hindus had the original right of possession 
of all lands “on principles of equity, but their simplicity in the early ages 
left them defenseless against the Moors. The tiller of the soil was categori- 
cally stripped of his rights through the farmers and collectors of revenue 
and reduced almost to the state of a laborer working for his daily suste- 
nance.®? The prince, by affirming on the Zamindars both collective and 
judicial powers, raised a number of petty tyrants indebted to a sole des- 
potic power “which could instantly destroy them.”*® And, by virtue of the 
same authority, he was entitled to a share in “all the produce of the earth, 
and whatever is nourished by it”6+ He collected from all lands, except 
those belonging to the “Church,” exacted great profits from the dispensa- 
tion of justice, fines, and amercements. He tapped every branch of inland 
trade, houses, markets, and shops. In short, Dalrymple concludes, “there is 
nothing exempted from some tax or tribute.”*> Thomas Law, writing two 
decades later, has no hesitation in declaring that the Company must “dis- 
perse” the “dangerous influence of Rajahs and Zamindars.”% He asserted 
that Mughal administration was based on the “violation of all rights rather 
than the establishment of any? 67 A study of the books of the Mughals, the 
“capricious edicts of pleased tyrants,” should forewarn the Company of the 
“terrible bigotry and violence which in general actuated them.”® In effect, 
the Mughals destroyed the possibility of a “regular system of revenue.” © The 
irony remains that Company scholars dedicated careers to writing histo- 
ries of Mughal revenue practice, to which they imputed a systematic (often 
feudal) order. 

There was also the lurking suspicion that Company merchants, like 
the native inhabitants of Hindusthan, had become victims of the ill effects 
of warm climate: licentiousness and indolence that rob mankind of “real 
freedom.””° This provided a moral, Protestant twist, strengthening the 
case for a strong state and strict regulation of commercial activity. Dal- 
rymple cautioned the Company about the “impropriety of the free mer- 
chant’s conduct” and warned his audience of the “fatal consequences that 
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must arise from the government of the country remaining in the hands of 
merchants.””! He urged the “necessity of a power superior to the commer- 
cial, and no ways connected with it, to regulate and preserve the several 
branches of the trade from being engrossed by a few?72 The spectacular 
failure of the Company’s administration during the great famine of 1770 
urged the retributive turn to explicitly agrarian concerns, particularly the 
need to gather tightly the reins of revenue management. 

The Permanent Settlement of revenue collection from land was an 
exercise to put an end to the feudal pretensions of native Zamindars, whose 
status as proprietors of land and revenue was deemed highly problematic 
because they were recognizable neither as proper landlords nor as tax- 
farmers on behalf of the state. Under the authority of the Company, they 
could be retained only as improving landholders tending to their respective 
estates, ensuring the prompt and trouble-free payment of revenue to the 
state. In order to strip the autonomy of this local “gentry,” the administra- 
tion was shadow-boxing with a European feudal past. Feudal hindrances 
to free trade, property, liberty, and the pernicious influence of the Church 
loomed large in the last decades of the eighteenth century. Colonial ad- 
ministration saw the need to redress evils not only in the management of 
revenue from land but also in the practices prevailing in marketplaces by 
the rivers and in the countryside. The section to follow argues that agrarian 
reforms cannot be appraised in isolation from the reforms of the market- 
place. These measures reveal contradictions in the design of the Company’s 
government to exploit the colonial situation in India. On the one hand, it 
advocated the merits of free trade: the uninterrupted movement of goods. 
At the same time, the permanency of the Company’s rule in the subcon- 
tinent called for a strong and responsible government, an end to private 
abuse, and control of untempered profit. 


Rules for Marketplaces in the Bengal Presidency 


Between 1790 and 1815, the East India Company undertook an ambi- 
tious task of securing control over marketplaces, fairs, and the various 
sinews of internal trade to curb the privileges of the denominated pre- 
British landed aristocracy. This was the other prong of the Permanent 
Settlement of revenue, an aspect of administrative reform relatively less 
known and less studied among historians of early colonial rule in India. 
Much of the material analyzed here comes from the archival volumes dedi- 
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cated to the proceedings of the Sayer department of the Board of Reve- 
nue: minutes, consultations, and correspondence with the collectors sta- 
tioned at the various provinces of the presidency. These documents show 
the amount of administrative energy spent in the inquiry into the minu- 
tiae of local privileges, usages, and practice involving markets, exchange, 
and day-to-day trading activity. This search was implicated with prevalent 
and deep-rooted assumptions of legal morality and economic formalism, 
discussed above; these ideas were instrumental in the attempt to define, 
disentangle, and reorder indigenous modes of power and authority over 
trade, market, and exchange. This may also be related to the imperatives 
of the late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century philosophy of fiscal 
reform, which was beginning to define much more sharply the bound- 
aries between rent and taxation, public and private property, public charity 
and private conveyances, legal entitlements and illegal (unprecedented) ex- 
actions. Highteenth-century England had given rise to legal practices that 
fiercely defended private and state-owned property.”* Thus the reigning 
law in India was both skeptical and suspicious of indigenous privileges 
and modes of ownership that were rooted in custom rather than precise 
documentation. If all Zamindars and farmers were cast as entering into 
contracts with the government, then all they could claim legally was rent 
from the land. Taxation was an exclusive right of the state. These universal 
claims introduced by the colonial state seriously undermined indigenous 
political authority, which had so far drawn its sustenance and clout from 
control over agrarian produce in tandem with proceeds from marketplaces 
and internal trade. 

This was also the time, as seen in Chapter 3, when Company admin- 
istrators were busy taking over the former Nawabi chaukis and setting 
up a far-flung customs department, standardizing the duties to be col- 
lected from overland traffic and river-borne trade in the newly established 
customs houses at Calcutta, Hugli, Murshidabad, Dacca, Patna, Mangee, 
Chausa, and Chittagong and extending them in the 1790s to the cities 
of Banaras, including Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Ghazipur.”* As the state 
claimed sole and exclusive right to revenue from customs and town duty, it 
could not in principle tolerate any alternative duty, toll, tribute, or tariff in 
the marketplaces and sites of commercial exchange. “The imposition and 
collections of internal duties have from time immemorial been admitted 
to be the exclusive privilege of Government, not exercisable by any sub- 
ject without its express sanction,” the governor general could assert in the 
regulations of the Board of Revenue in 1790.75 It was also deemed a liberal 
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measure to abolish all “vexatious” duties on the articles of “internal manu- 
facture and consumption,” exports, and imports and to suppress all “petty 
monopolies and exclusive privileges.” The Company was responsible for 
weeding out impositions of this nature that had been “secretly continued 
to the great prejudice of the lower orders of people.”’® The natural effect 
of such reforms would be the benefit to trade and “ease of the inhabitants” 
of the country. 

It is not difficult to detect how easily the text of the regulations as- 
sumes that the government is responsible for the “natural rights” of the 
subject population, while it asserts that public revenue must be augmented 
without imposing added burdens on the assessment of land. The governor 
general, at any rate, urged that the “primary object” of these reforms be 
the promotion of commerce and “general relief” of the inhabitants. The 
liberal goals of governance in this case were arguably inextricable from the 
appetite for revenue, especially where the Company was burdened with 
a growing remittance problem in foreign trade and a menacing shortage 
of bullion. Thomas Law, commenting on the state of trade in the Bengal 
countryside during the same period, observed that “a general spirit of in- 
ternal traffic is already excited, which will render them an increasing fund 
to Government.””” Such gains had not been possible under native man- 
agement, as it was so “confused and indeterminate” and the daroghas were 
too “perplexed to calculate” the potential advantages from this trade. 

In Banaras in 1795, similar measures were undertaken prohibiting tolls 
and exactions levied by officers of the Raja’s establishment and Zamin- 
dars.”® No duties of any kind could be collected in any part of the country- 
side except at the four principal customs houses of Banaras, Ghazipur, 
Jaunpur, and Mirzapur, particularly upon the transport of “any good pro- 
duced or manufactured in one part of the country and sold or consumed 
in another?” Complaints against offenders were to be brought to the judge 
of the “nearest Courts,” the newly established Dewany Adawluts.’? 

The Company government had decided, once and for all, to take away 
the landholders’ power to impose and collect dues, as they had failed to 
appreciate the intent of the prohibition in order to prevent undue oppres- 
sion and impositions.®° This was a clear moral censure of native authority. 
The Company reformers saw themselves as historically poised to redress 
the “misappropriations” of the Mughals and the “abuse of stewardship” 
of the Zamindars, who were vested with “the right to collect tax from the 
people.”® 

Thomas Law, stationed for a while in Bihar, provided profound his- 
torical justifications for these measures in the minutes of the Board of 
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Revenue. A careful reading of his writings shows how the feudal landscape 
of prerevolutionary France, along with the Mughal past, appeared in the 
vision of colonial improvement for Bengal. Thus it is not surprising that 
the texts copiously cited by Law were the life of Monsieur Turgot and pas- 
sages extracted from the medieval Ain-i-Akbari of the Mughals.®? In Law’s 
view, tolls and market duties in Bengal, just as in France, were the remains 
of a feudal anarchy that continued to plague commerce, increasing the 
price of necessities and creating superfluity in some places and scarcities 
in others. Tolls could never be property, but merely a local tax introduced 
in times of anarchy by corporations and lords of the manor. Legal con- 
veyances and continued possession had over time sanctioned the buying 
and selling of these rights as real property, which could also be inherited 
or passed on from family to family. These customary practices, however, 
could never override the power of the nation-state, which retained the sov- 
ereign right to abolish such privileges on behalf of the people; hence the 
power of the colonial state to decide what constituted real property. Law 
sought precedent for such actions by espousing this passage from the 7Ain 
which glorified measures taken by Emperor Akbar: 


His Majesty out of his wisdom having settled the revenues . . . also asserted that 
the jehat or duties on manufactures, which used to be ten should be reduced to five 
per cent. His Majesty, whose bounty is boundless as the sea, ordered the above cus- 
toms to be discontinued. . . . He also remitted a variety of vexatious taxes, which 
used to equal the quit-rent of Hindusthan.83 


Were these favors granted by Akbar to his subjects, translated into En- 
glish from the Persian original, similar to the exercise of inalienable sov- 
ereign rights as espoused in eighteenth-century European jurisprudence? 
For Law passages such as these provided ample justification for measures 
to be taken against Zamindars, measures that were not in essence an at- 
tack upon property and secure from accusations of any violation of the 
“sacred duty of preserving to the citizens the free exercise of their rights.” 
According to Law, the subjects are expected to appreciate the fidelity of 
such engagements, for each individual case of resumption of sir privilege 
is weighed on the “conscience” of the governor general, and his acts are 
dictated by the noble ideals of justice and public interest. 

Reformist ideals of the Company were launched on the premise that 
the Mughal emperor was like the medieval sovereign of England from 
whom the state and Parliament derived the historical right to rule. He was, 
in the words of Blackstone “the universal lord and original proprietor of 
all the land in his kingdom; and that no man doth or can possess any part 
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of it, but what has mediately or immediately been derived as a gift from 
him.’* Although physiocrats like Philip Francis refuted the claim that all 
land belonged to the “Mogul,” the precise definition of authority behind 
landed property in India remained an enigma that continued to worry ad- 
ministrators. Even so, the Company for all practical purposes had assumed 
absolute sovereignty of the state, which is evident in legislation for market- 
places that had formerly been in the hands of the Zamindars and other 
dependents of the Nawab. 

The consequence of such legislation for indigenous rulers was that the 
sair, which denoted a whole cluster of rights extending from trade, manu- 
facture, and passage of goods to all the activities of a marketplace, came 
to occupy a much curtailed meaning. The governor general described it as 
“not in reality a duty” but “a consideration for the use of ground, shops or 
other buildings” in the marketplace.*> Such rents were the “private rights 
of the proprietors” and not a tax or duty on commodities, which was the 
exclusive right of the government. In other words, the state refused to 
recognize any landholders’ rights over the marketplace except for ground 
rent (a rent paid by a lessee for the use of land). In Law’s words, all other 
dues were examples of the “notoriety of impediments to commercial inter- 
course.’8° Market duties were considered particularly offensive to the rules 
of political economy and law. Smith had described them as a tax upon 
the sale of property, repeated every time it is sold; he asserted that, in a 
country where such taxes existed, nothing could be produced for distant 
sale.8’ Blackstone deemed market duties on raw material exceptionally per- 
nicious, because they fell heaviest on the consumer at the end.®* Physical 
insignias of power in contemporary Bengal, the ability to send armed re- 
tainers into the marketplaces and extract tolls in coins, cowries, and kind, 
or to distribute rights to resources from markets in the service of wor- 
ship or support of liturgical or martial practices were no longer to be tol- 
erated. 

There was also the continued fear that Zamindars would misinterpret 
the regulations passed in favor of the government’s taking charge of the 
sair and the bazars and ganjs. Law believed that the government should 
clearly advertise why it was resuming these old privileges, why it was bring- 
ing “relief” to commerce. He observed that, in spite of the regulations, 
many natives who owned shops on either side of a “public” street had 
introduced the practice of taxing articles that passed to and fro, converting 
a “local fee for the privilege of a shed or stand on private ground” into an 
inland toll renewed in the name of rent from a marketplace. In some cases 
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private ganj holders actually compelled beoparis (itinerant traders) to bring 
grain to the marketplace.®° He thought that the Company administration 
should not interfere in matters of shops and stands in the “private lands” 
of the native but “by express declaration limit the proprietors’ demand to 
a fixed house or ground rent and prohibit his collection upon the sales of 
the venders,” which confounds “private shop rent with the exclusive right 
of Government to taxation? 9? 

We can see here how the notion of private and public rights had 
achieved legal and administrative precision in the rulings over the market- 
place. Zamindars as landholders held the right to rent from a market acting 
only in the capacity of representatives of the government. Charles Vansit- 
tart outlined this distinction with great eloquence in the Calcutta Com- 
mittee of Revenue in 1779: 


To deny the right of Government to establish public bazaars is to deprive it of part 
of the resources which qualify it to perform the functions of supremacy by con- 
trolling and protecting its subjects and providing for the exigencies of the state. To 
deny the exclusive privilege of public bazaars is to frustrate this right of the Gov- 
ernment and to commit injustice towards the . . . farmer to whom the faith of the 
Government is pledged and who is promoting in a subordinate capacity the public 
good. To erect a private bazaar is not only to create all the evils stated in the fore- 
going proposition, but to destroy the pre-eminence of government and to assume 
the powers which it delegates to others.91 


The public face of the marketplace corresponds to what Blackstone 
described as the “market overt,’ which is the legal site for sales and con- 
tracts of all things vendible and where every transaction is binding not just 
between parties engaging in the contract but among all persons who have a 
right or property thereto.?? Duties and tolls from the market are legal only 
as they testify to the making of such contracts.°? The regulations passed in 
1790 convey the same intent and spirit in the public recognition extended 
to marketplaces in the north Indian presidency. They reflect the prevalent 
debate over whether the ground on which the markets were held in Bengal 
was to be explicitly declared public property or accepted as private prop- 
erty where proprietors could levy rent on venders.°* The governor general 
finally ruled that, although the proprietary right “in the ground” on which 
bazars and hats were held was to remain with the landholders, the pub- 
lic was to have free use of it.25 No collections were to be allowed from 
“persons exposing their goods for sale in the gunges, bazaars and hats.” 
Nevertheless, indigenous practices continued to frustrate the niceties of 
legal distinction. 
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The right to realize duties from marketplaces was taken away from all 
Zamindars, who were no longer to have “the influence of Feudal Lords, 
in exercising jurisdiction over their ryots, in levying fines and forfeitures,” 
but-were now “reduced to simple landholders.” % It was believed that the 
removal of impediments from the market would promote commerce and 
that the “lands will increase in value by the best markets being open to the 
produce of them.”*” The Company, like the preceding rulers, had spoiled 
the Zamindars by bestowing unrestricted privileges on them; otherwise, it 
should have been in “their mutual interest to abolish impediments to com- 
merce and consequently manufactures which enhance the value of the soil’s 
produce.”** However, the government after much deliberation agreed to 
concede a compensation to the landholders for the abolished market dues. 
There were two principal categories of landholders that the Company saw 
in their quasi-feudal model of north Indian society: Zamindars who were 
government contractors, denoted by the indigenous term “malguzari,” and 
those who held land free of rent thanks to grants in the past, or “lakhiraj.” 
The latter, who held land “exempted from the payment of public reve- 
nue” and had been sanctioned either by the Company or previous rulers to 
establish marketplaces in their own lands, were entitled to a full compensa- 
tion for the resumption of such privileges, equal to the annual profit they 
derived from it.°? Zamindars who held land “assessed for public revenue” 
and had permission to collect market dues were to be given compensation 
for the profits they kept from them; such compensation was to be limited 
to one-tenth of the net receipts. Land revenue was to be adjusted on the 
tenure with a new assessment excluding the duties that had been resumed. 
One-tenth would be paid to the Zamindars, the rest being credited to the 
government. The s’air was to be deducted from the land tax, as Law sug- 
gested, to simplify the process of assessment and proportionately lighten 
the burden of taxation.!° 

One can detect the distinct fear, contempt, and mistrust in the obser- 
vations of members of the Board of Revenue against Zamindars, especially 
those with rent-free tenures, whom they considered wholly parasitic to the 
rest of society. In these years there was much disagreement among officials 
regarding the justification of compensation. According to Charles Chap- 
man and Thomas Law, the Company was showing great indulgence to the 
rent-free holders of land by offering them the full amount of money in 
lieu of duties abolished. Chapman referred to them as a “set of men who 
already contribute nothing to the exigencies of the state.” ° Similarly, Law 
alleged that they were enjoying their estates “without contributing any 
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portion to the expense of the protection for the public” and thus had no 
right to any part of the yield from “general industry.” It was a sufficient 
indulgence to let them continue to enjoy rent-free lands. They had no right 
to expect “perpetual pensions from the state.’ 63 Once pledged to join the 
monarch’s standard under the Mughal government, they were now an idle 
class whom the Company was defending at an enormous expense.’ Presi- 
dent Graham was of the opinion that the abolition of sir would remove 
the unequal advantage of native landed proprietors vis-a-vis the subjects 
of Great Britain, as the profits from the Company’s investment in export 
and import amounted only to two-thirds of the total land tax. However, 
the sgir was historically recognized as “a species of property” sold, trans- 
ferred, and mortgaged, and the Government was obliged to defend such 
rights.1°> It was decided in April 1791 that compensation would be paid in 
money to the rent-free holders, and Zamindars who had engaged with the 
Government to pay land revenue would receive an abatement of jama (as- 
sessed land revenue) equal to the full amount of net collections.1°¢ 

At this time circulars were sent to all the district collectors to ascertain 
the actual site of the marketplaces. They were to measure all lands appro- 
priated to hats and bazars and “mark outer boundaries” in the presence 
of the traditional officers of native government, the g@zi and the ganiingo 
and other witnesses.” They were to prepare a record of measurement, 
an attested copy of which was to be affixed to conspicuous public places, 
sheltered from weather in the nearest bazaar or the collector’s cutcherry. 
They were to make sure that no buildings were erected and that nobody 
encroached on the land attached to the “open bazaar,” of which the public 
was to have free use. 

Zamindars seeking compensation for dues abolished were to furnish 
documentary evidence supporting the titles by which they collected market 
duties. According to the regulations passed by the governor general, they 
were to exhibit such titles to the collector within a period of three months 
from the posting of a public notice. In cases where there were no legal en- 
titlements, they were obliged to demonstrate upon oath the regularity of 
annual accounts and establish authority by “usage.” °8 Further, they had to 
prove that their titles had been established before the Company acquired 
Diwani in August 1765. In effect, all marketplaces and privileges set up 
between 1765 and 1790 without “sanction of Government” were consid- 
ered “illegal usurpations” awaiting legal action.!°? It is clear, at least from 
the text of the regulations, that the government was aware of the fact that 
the livelihood of hundreds of families depended on such grants, and that 
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these families would be “reduced to distress by the deprivation of the in- 
come they received from duties, though unauthorized.” But in the eyes 
of the administration the plight of such persons was “unconnected with 
the question of right? 1® It was also ruled that collectors should draw up 
a list of persons receiving “pensions” for “charitable or religious purposes” 
from the marketplaces resumed, report on the “origin and amount” of such 
pensions, and justify the extent to which they are “objects of charity” who 
would be distressed by an immediate discontinuance of the allowance." 

A vast body of denominations dating to Mughal times was thus being . 
forced into two exclusive categories: a legally sanctioned title (contract) 
and an illegal imposition. In select cases, households that could prove the 
former to the satisfaction of the Board of Revenue were the object of 
state charity. Moreover, charity and pensions from the state were not to 
be allowed to descendants of the person to whom they were originally 
granted unless the sanctions had been renewed and endorsed. The colonial 
state, in other words, was not prepared to accept patronage based on san- 
guinary power and privileges. Political economy of the newly established 
rulers of north India in the late eighteenth century was at odds with in- 
digenous practices prevailing in the marketplace. Attempts were no doubt 
made to grasp local usages, vocabulary, and meanings and translate them 
into familiar and contemporary rituals of law and economy. The trouble 
was that much of this knowledge was not “public” in the prevailing Euro- 
pean sense of the term, but kept in the hands of trusted servants in the 
households of Zamindars or the former representatives of Mughal admin- 
istration, the ganingos and the gazis. The Company was obliged to gather 
knowledge that it could not trust. It continually cautioned against prevari- 
cation and deliberate falsification of accounts. This perpetuated the need 
for rigorous attestations, the rounding up of witnesses at the new courts 
of justice, and the careful establishment of precedence to create a workable 
“common law? 

In their official minutes members of the Board of Revenue, anticipat- 
ing the vigor of Utilitarian reformers of the nineteenth century, went so far 
as to invoke images of Georgian England, envisioning a radically different 
society on the soil of Bengal. At the same time, there was also the Utili- 
tarian fear that the indigene, the “protean antagonist of reason,” would fail 
to appreciate the noble role of the Company in introducing the virtues of 
“improvement” to native society. Law questioned in stark terms why 
Company troops should fight on behalf of merchants against the “abuse 
of property rights” and why the government should hesitate to curb the 
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“encroachments upon public sovereignty” 45 Despite such contradictions, 
the administrative actions that followed the stipulations of the Board were 
of unprecedented significance for Bengal and north Indian society at large. 
The prohibition of all road and river dues from goods in transit, the abo- 
lition of various monetary and physical privileges from the marketplaces, 
and consolidation of all sar dues into adjustments in the land revenue 
rolls undermined in the long run an entire range of redistributive practices 
as well as the idioms of political authority in traditional society. 

These measures mark the end of an era of continuity, which saw the 
last great gifts of land and markets and the transfer of other signs of 
power and privilege. Such practices had been codified over the long years 
of Mughal rule and emulated in the courts of the Nawab and the house- 
holds of Zamindars. To this redistributive society, where power to exploit 
often flowed from the power to give, the British rulers had introduced the 
idea of legal entitlements based on exhaustive and public legal documen- 
tation. To them, all gifts, grants, and donations were in essence legal con- 
veyances, a transference of private property.” The colonial state refused 
to honor the unconditional grant that denoted the power derived from 
social and dynastic privilege and responsibility rather than from narrowly 
defined contractual obligations. In the inquiry conducted into the details 
of thousands of marketplaces by the collectors, the physical remnants of 
the symbols of such grants, signs, seals, sanads, and farmans were dug up 
from the dusty record rooms and brought to the light of legal and ratio- 
nal justification. In the years to follow, petitions for pensions from families 
who failed to live up to that scrutiny would flood the district collector- 
ships. Collectors and their assistants had become agents of a state that had 
assumed unprecedented authority to decide who were to be the objects of 
charity and which households were to be considered worthy of pension. 


5 


Remains of an Order 


. .. in a more peculiar sense, all the principal marts and facto- 
ries of British India are their property, acquired in their purely 
commercial period, either with their money or grants from the 
native princes of the country, and that the power of admitting 
settlers and traders to them strictly belongs to the Company. 
—Edward Perry and Charles Grant to Robert Dundas, 18091 


The injurious effect of internal duties upon the progress of a 
country in wealth and improvement, therefore, mainly consists 
in their preventing the natural distribution of its resources to 
the most profitable employments. They stand in the way of the 
national economy being perfected, and owing to them the prin- 
cipal benefit to be obtained from the consolidation of many 
different provinces under one government is entirely lost. In- 
stead of forming one great market, sufficiently extensive to admit of 
a considerable degree of development of the national industry, the 
interior of the country is split up into a number of petty markets, 
each of which, standing alone, is quite unable to afford it due 
encouragement. 

—Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 18347 


How drastic was the effect of these changes being sought under colonial 
rule in the lower plains of the river Ganges in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century? How do we distinguish between what collectors claimed 
in their reports back to the Board of Revenue and the cumulative ends of a 
process of investigation and reform that led to years of cheating, prevarica- 
tion, falsification of records, defiance, and occasional episodes of violence? 
Before we close the discussion of changes in the economic order brought 
on by early colonial rule in India, we need to distinguish between two 
tasks: first, the possibility of a critique of European political economy in 
the era of the early post-Enlightenment, put to test in a society subject 
to colonial rule, and, second, the history of the social and material conse- 
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quences of such applications. The first part of this concluding chapter deals 
with the latter—the visible and unintended effects of the settlement of mar- 
kets on society; the second part offers some reflections on the early colonial 
history of British India as a political and economic transformation. 


Markets and the Rule of Property 


In the years after the acquisition of the right to collect revenue from Ben- 
gal, both the Provincial Council and individual officers of the Company 
found it expedient from time to time to extend traditional modes of pa- 
tronage to individuals and institutions seeking patronage from market- 
places.* Markets around crucial passages of trade in this period, as pointed 
out before, were attached to the precincts of the main Company-run cus- 
toms houses. Just as land was farmed out in the 1770s for a while so were 
marketplaces when they were still under the nominal authority of the cus- 
toms. Even during the period in which collectors were inquiring into the 
history of customs and duties at the markets of the countryside, some offi- 
cers were in favor of relinquishing the burden of market administration to 
the Zamindars or other bidders and simply collecting a share of the dues 
on behalf of the government. Keating, the collector of Birbhum, argued 
that bats and bazaars should be farmed out in the villages, where farmers 
would be under contract to pay up to three times the normal dues if caught 
exacting money over and above the established rates for each market, and 
that copies of such rates authenticated by the public seal and signature of 
the collector should be displayed in a conspicuous place on market days.* 
R. Rocke, the collector of Jessore, detected a number of cases where 
Zamindars had supplied fraudulent accounts and also found that the over- 
heads of manv of these markets were insufficient to support a government 
establishment. He suggested that a Zamindar taking a market under farm 
would be able to manage at a much smaller expense than would the gov- 
ernment.> In the end, however, farming out markets proved to be more 
trouble than it was worth, especially in view of the general untrustworthi- 
ness of rural magnates. The opinion of the Revenue Consultations circu- 
lated in 1774 in the end seemed to prevail over the individual opinions of 
collectors, concluding that “numberless evil consequences” resulted from 
a division of authority in the marketplaces, and that empowering farmers 
of markets to levy duties would once again open the gates of oppression 
to the detriment of the average merchant. Major exceptions to this rule, 
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however, were Calcutta and parts of the 24-Parganas district, where some 
European firms or enterprising individuals were keen to turn a quick profit 
through the farming and management of markets. The government did 
not seem to have a problem with entrepreneurs such as Sherburne, Ba- 
retto, Tiretta, Short, or Tolly as they received rents only for shops and 
stalls and paid the government a ground rent.6 Over time these markets 
held in farm would be adopted by local peasants and traders, as in Gora- 
ganj (the white bazaar) of Mr. Pearse in Magra, Gopimohan Babu’s Hat, 
Wyattgunge, Bazaar McPherson, and Bazaar Watson, found by Colonels 
McPherson and Watson.” 

In the countryside, however, such undertakings seemed difficult to 
sustain. From the custody of the customs houses, markets came under the 
direct authority of the Board of Revenue. In the three decades following 
1790, networks of commerce were made more directly accountable to the 
political economy of the colonizing state. The Company administration 
attempted a thorough scrutiny of every kind of duty, privilege, or grant 
surviving in the marketplaces of Bengal, Bihar, and Banaras to separate en- 
titlements under the heads of “pension” or “charity” from rights conceived 
as exclusive private property, often defined under the rubric of “ground 
rent.” Collectors in the countryside who were directed to draw up accounts 
and inventories of marketplaces were equipped with elaborate question- 
naires and rules of the thumb to weed out all modes of appropriation and 
distribution of wealth from the marketplace that did not conform to a strict 
measure of bona fide property. These far-reaching measures were under- 
taken to support the consolidation of landed estates in the eastern quarters 
of the British empire in India. One of the most significant consequences 
of such intervention was the possibility of a breach between indigenous 
political and religious leaders and the former sites of their opulence and 
autonomy. Particularly affected were the redistributive practices that were 
the high points of distinction for rural landlords, patrons, and households 
dedicated to the upkeep and prosperity of mosques, tombs, schools, and 
temples. In this process two conceivable aspects of the wealth of a ruling 
household, denoted by the older revenue terms mal and s’air,® were re- 
duced to revenue exclusively from the taxation of agricultural produce. In 
its effort to categorize an entire ensemble of possessions and obligations, 
both alienable and inalienable, within the dichotomy of “private property” 
and “charity,” the colonial state, through its administrative jurisdiction, 
had become at least on paper the unquestioned arbitrator of marketplaces 
and commercial transactions in Indian society. These measures, whether 
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or not they were successful in the long run, point toward the advent of a 
political milieu that threatened to transform a world of privilege and obli- 
gation that had been familiar to Nawabs and Zamindars for a long time. 

Contemporary eyewitness accounts of aristocrats, such as Ghulam 
Hussein Tabatabai’s Sair-ul-Mutakharin or Karam Ali’s Muzaffarnama, 
describe the period during and after the Bengal famine of the 1770s as a 
curse on north Indian society. In their view, administrative changes made 
after the English Company came to power signify a clear break with the 
past. Under the new regime and its burden of revenue, the traditional 
political order appeared to have fallen apart at the seams. Karam Ali, who 
was in the service of Nawab Reza Khan (responsible for the collection 
of revenue in Bengal on behalf of the English), is especially trenchant in 
his criticism of the Company, blaming its revenue administration for the 
misery of the peasants and the onset of famine.? Divisions of authority 
(kasrat-i shirkd-i hukumat) and the proliferation of agents of collection 
resulted in administrative disaster, where cultivators gave up their pos- 
sessions, Zamindars gave up their lands, and merchants gave up their in- 
vestments.’© Many families who enjoyed revenue-free grants and stipends 
now were rendered destitute and fell prey to what Karam Ali describes as 
the “talons of the wrath of the godless” (sar-panjah-i qahr-i khuda nashi- 
nasin) —the English and their associates. Their titles and deeds were no 
longer recognized or honored; their assets and allowances were seized. At 
the same time, because the English had accumulated the entire revenue of 
the country and unlimited amounts of cash toward their own trade, the 
sources of profit of all other merchants now dried up." 

Karam Ali’s account reveals the widespread perception among con- 
temporaries that fiscal measures taken by the Company were unprece- 
dented in this part of India and were undermining the old ties of com- 
merce and patronage. The removal of guardhouses and toll stations of the 
Nawab as well as those belonging to the Zamindars had rendered passages 
of trade unsafe. Moreover, as revenue from trade and customs had been 
brought together under one head and a standard rate was established be- 
tween Calcutta and Patna, merchants were suffering irreparable losses.? 
Ghulam Hussein, who served under both the Mughal and the British, also 
observed such social dislocations in his writing during the closing decades 
of the century.’ Measures introduced by foreign rulers were rendered par- 
ticularly ineffective because of the general aversion the English had toward 
their native subordinates; this made it very difficult for any rapport to 
grow between English officials and their newly won subjects. The new 
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rulers were uneducated in the manners, customs, and the languages of the 
country and could not fathom the differences between rent and tribute. 
They were in the habit of giving salaries in money to government ser- 
vants, rather than grants in produce from the land. He believed, moreover, 
that whatever the English had learned about the customs and institutions 
of Hindusthan was through their own self-interested subordinates, whose 
opinions were hardly impartial or trustworthy. 

These testimonies, although written from the point of view of court- 
iers and aristocrats, point to a gradual eclipse in the patrimonial strength 
of some of the largest and most affluent households in these parts of north 
India, which had been sustained by a multitude of perquisites drawn from 
the cultivation of land and the protection of commerce. A large portion of 
their income, like that of the Nawab, who had been retired from his office 
except on paper, was reduced to fixed pensions and stipends from the state. 
Through the nineteenth century, the practice of stripping away the finan- 
cial autonomy of prominent ruling families became a standard practice of 
colonial statecraft. Poet-laureate Assadullah Khan Ghalib, writing during 
the period of the final entrenchment of the British Raj in India, living be- 
yond his means, and forced to seek support from the state, captured with 
pointed irony the stigma of the pensioners’ account, the stipend bereft of 
the grace or emblem of imperial favor. The couplet from one of his famous 
ghazals runs thus: 


ghalib vazifah khvar ho, do shah ko du’a 
voh din gaye keh kahte the naukar nahin hun main 


Ghalib you are a pensioner now, bless the emperor 
gone are days when you could say: a servant I am not! 


On account of the legal precedent that all forms of private and public 
property ultimately reverted to the state, the Company claimed an exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in matters of the marketplace, a privilege believed to be 
rightfully inherited from the Mughals and usurped from the Nawabs and 
Rajas through conquest. All manner of past dues arising from the assertion 
of alternate forms of authority and ownership frustrated the autonomy of 
the East India Company and offended the sense of property upheld by the 
new administrative regime. The governor general in 1790 made this idea 
abundantly clear in his directive to the revenue department: 
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The impositions and collection of internal duties have from time immemorial been 
admitted to be the exclusive privileges of Government, not exercisable by any sub- 
ject without its express sanction, and consequently it has ever been a well known 
Law of the country that no person can establish a gunge, hat or bazaar without 
authority from the Governing power. . . . Grants from the sovereign or his rep- 
resentative, delegating this authority, as well as universal tradition, prove that this 
right was asserted by the Mohammedan Government and the orders of the Court 
of Directors as well as repeated declarations and promulgations by their officers on 
the spot demonstrate that the same right has been constantly asserted by the Com- 
pany. 


Insofar as the administration was appreciative of the property rights vested 
in the estates of the landholders, the only right that could be tolerated in 
the marketplaces was the right to levy ground rent for the spot on which 
the buying and selling of goods actually took place. This in itself was a 
notion alien to the relatively undefined nature of dues levied on rural hats 
and ganjs, where day-to-day collections flowed from the heads of chandnia 
(which literally meant an awning of a covered shop or place from which 
merchandise would be sold), and the to/ah, or the Zamindar’s obligatory 
tolls from markets. The collector of Jessore, for instance, found the mode 
of ascertaining the true ground rent of spots of business in the marketplace 
enormously vexatious, particularly as, in the smaller /ats, small merchants 
and peddlers spread their wares and provisions beneath shade trees.5 The 
incompatible nature of the notion of ground rent in the context of ruling 
establishments in eighteenth-century north India can be seen in the conflict 
between the wives (beghams) of the former Nawabs of Murshidabad and 
the collector over the rights to the market and square in the vicinity of the 
mosque attached to the principal household.’ The market square (chauk), 
considered rent-free, was excused from paying any revenue to the police 
wards of the city, but the shops situated around the square, at a distance 
of a few hundred yards from lines measured by the collector’s agents, were 
not considered by the government to be within the realms of exemption. 
In a petition to Marquis Cornwallis, the governor general, Munni Begham 
admonished the Company in no uncertain terms for making such a distinc- 
tion, asserting that all the shops that contributed to the ceremonies and 
upkeep of the mosque enjoyed the protection of the Nawabi household.’” 

Nevertheless, the Company collectors were gathering their informa- 
tion upon the unshakable premise that marketplaces were ultimately “pub- 
lic property,” held exclusively by the state for the use of all subjects without 
distinction, and ground rent was the only legitimate economic relationship 
buyers and sellers would be permitted to have with the landholders within 
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the boundaries of whose “estates” such markets might belong. Thomas 
Law, in particular, insisted on the notion that since Zamindars had been 
made “proprictors,” and their former privileges in the markets under the 
Nawabs ascertained, consolidated, and considered in their revenue assess- 
ments with adequate compensation in terms of deduction, they had for- 
feited all further rights to the marketplaces.’ In another minute relating 
to the regulation of marketplaces, he submitted that in despotic societies 
such as India’s, all taxes (like tributes) should be made simple, direct, and 
without mediation between the subject and the government, or else agents 
would inevitably abuse their authority. And in this context he compared 
the situation in Bengal to that of contemporary Scotland, where, appar- 
ently, enormous sums were being expended in “salaries, bounties, incidents 
and drawbacks” in order to preserve His Majesty’s customs against pillage 
and smuggling. The task was thus to keep a close watch on the conduct 
of the newly set up proprietors of the land and not let them disturb or 
encroach upon the rights of the common people frequenting the market- 
place, a task wholly justified on liberal grounds. 

District collectors were directed to find out whether markets were 
classified under revenue or endowment or the date of their charter and 
contract, and also to ascertain how they were connected to the routes of 
country trade over land and water. The collector of Murshidabad, J. E. 
Harrington, was asked to determine whether the river ghats and ferries in 
the district were public or private property and whether they were con- 
nected to “publick roads” or “private lands??? Gathering such information 
about the antiquity and extent of myriad marketplaces large and small, held 
weekly or daily, and, above all, reducing the complexity of multiple and 
changing rights and obligations of households associated with their reve- 
nue, was certainly a Herculean task, fraught with various inconsistencies 
and contradictions of purpose.” More often than not, the unwillingness of 
both local inhabitants and traditional custodians of administrative knowl- 
edge (¢.g., qazis, ganiingos, and the “amils of various zamindart establish- 
ments) to share their expertise in this process embittered the entire exer- 
cise. There was the constant fear that Zamindars and their clerks, who were 
urged to submit written records and all available evidence to prove their 
claims on their respective marketplaces for the consideration of the Board 
of Revenue, would purposely inflate figures of tolls, forge papers, and fal- 
sify accounts to secure higher amounts of compensation.”” 

The collector of Saran wrote to the Board in 1792 complaining about 
the difficulty of eliciting correct statements of the yearly produce of ganjs, 
bazaars, and hats. Such problems, he considered, were the results of the 
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introduction of a new system, a system that was certainly beneficial to the 
people, and yet, he wrote: 


either from ignorance of its tendency or a natural and ungovernable bent to chi- 
canery, the natives of this country are invariably solicitous to falsify their accounts: 
at least such opinion is the result of my own observation, and such falsification 
from my own knowledge, I have every reason to presume, was practiced with all 
the accounts delivered in to me after the publication of the Resolutions.?% 


In many cases the deputies (naibs) and agents (gumāshtās) respon- 
sible for the daily management of Zamindari exchequers who submitted 
false representations to the Company fled or absconded in order to evade 
the officers of the Board.” In some instances, as in the case of Rangpur, 
the Board ordered that forged accounts submitted by Zamindars or their 
agents seeking compensation would lead to the immediate forfeiture of the 
marketplace in question. 

A major task assigned to the revenue collectors was to determine the 
average of the net produce from each marketplace over the previous ten 
years.?> They were directed further to determine which marketplaces paid 
some forms of revenue to the former exchequer of the Nawab, and which 
of them were held gratis on account of favor (/akhiraj). Moreover, in order 
to fix the precise amount of rent to be allowed to the landholders, they 
were asked to collect information on the actual size of the area occupied by 
the marketplaces. Not only were major marketplaces measured, but their 
boundaries were marked in consultation with old keepers of records, gazis 
and ganiungos, and five or six respectable inhabitants from the nearby vil- 
lages.2* Thus, through the technique of rudimentary cadastral surveys and 
ad hoc validation of such surveys through selective use of indigenous ex- 
pertise, however untrustworthy, the Company sought to authenticate itself 
as a documentary regime. Company officials were engaged in a struggle 
to command information in a society that was in many respects both 
alien and familiar, the taxation and revenue of which Harrington in Mur- 
shidabad described as being shrouded in “intricacy and obscurity.”?” The 
Company-state could hardly operate within a rigid framework in which 
only the English could represent the society of the colonized. Much of the 
confidence in rule was sought through the subordinate positions of ad- 
ministration that would place knowledgeable natives in the service of the 
state. For day-to-day affairs of administration, district collectors had little 
choice but to rely on an expanding contingent of native clerks, writers, in- 
spectors, peons, and translators. 

General models of rule derived from mercantilist and physiocratic 
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persuasions could survive only in an oblique relationship with a grow- 
ing field of very local knowledge of governance, knowledge that created 
the primary archive of the newly risen state. Political arithmetic, commer- 
cial reports, and revenue figures in this case were prototypes of latter-day 
statistics as the added tools of political intervention that were necessary 
for transcending the opacity of the alien culture. This process was analyzed 
recently by Talal Asad as the ability to convert the problem of the incom- 
mensurability of a culture into “one of commensurable social arrangements 
without rendering them homogenous.” 78 

The weight of these measures was felt mostly by the established houses 
of Zamindars. Many of them could not easily comply with the dictates of 
the Company because they were unable to furnish the details of collections 
from marketplaces, particularly in cases where such accounts had never 
been seen in isolation from revenue proceeding from land in cultivation. 
A flood of petitions arrived at the office of the collector, pleading for vari- 
ous modes of leniency and exemption and arguing the validity of privilege 
realized and validated in local tradition and the trusted genealogy of fami- 
lies of repute. Such households were hard-pressed to produce the right 
documents in the collectors office or the court in order to “prove” their 
merit; their documents often amounted to no more than calligraphic em- 
blems of honor granted in the past to their ancestors. In Bishnupur, under 
the collectorate of Birbhum, Rajabahadur Zaman Khan in his petition to 
the Board pointed out that marketplaces were transient and thus difficult 
to account for: 


Since the accession of my family of this zamindari and prior thereto there has been 
a number of hats . . . both old and new, many of which have sometime existed, and 
at other times been deserted again re-established, but the exact period of the origi- 
nal establishment of each it is impossible for me to ascertain.?9 


Similarly, Rajah Chaitan Singh, Zamindar of the same district, pointed out 
in his petition that the zamindari had been held by his immediate family 
for fifty-seven generations, during which time various hats, ganjs, and ba- 
zaars were established within the limits thereof.#° And in his reply to the 
Board’s queries, Raja Damodar Singh, the fifty-second male descendant of 
his line, asked bluntly: “Where am I to find sunnuds [written grants] for so 
many years back .. . ?”3! In his report from Dacca, W. Douglas complained 
repeatedly to the Board of Revenue that the Zamindars there did not have 
any reliable papers for their accounts or claims, their market privileges 
being practically inseparable from their rights to produce from the land.*? 

Especially in cases of markets established before the Diwani, the Dacca 
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Zamindars refused to be held responsible for paperwork dating to Mughal 
times and lined up a formidable array of witnesses to back up their claims.34 
In such circumstances, compensation was a matter of charity, discretion, 
and even pity, and was not considered on grounds of legitimate claim by 
law. In the district of Banaras, as s’air duties had been abolished before the 
political treaty drawn with the Raja, it was deemed that all proceeds from 
trade and marketplaces prior to that agreement (in the manner of a binding 
contract) and the “permanent settlement” of estates were illegal, and no 
deduction in the estimates of land revenue paid to the state were to be ad- 
mitted.** In cases where there was evidence of a written seal or patent from 
the older regime granted before the date of the new arrangement, some 
consideration was to be allowed. In instances where the Company-state 
acquiesced in allowing compensation or pensions to families dispossessed 
of their former rights and privileges at the marketplaces, such grants re- 
mained to the family only within the lifetime of the individual entitled and 
could not be inherited by successors, let alone by the wider kin group or 
the extended household. Charitable and distributive practices of the colo- 
nial state were categorically inimical to some of the modes through which 
sacral and sumptuary practices had been reproduced from generation to 
generation. 

During these years, therefore, one can detect a long, unfolding, if 
not momentous, change in the conditions of the redistribution of wealth 
among landed families through marketplaces, dislocations that would seri- 
ously impair the established connections between religious institutions 
and the aristocracy. Along with the petitions from the households of Za- 
mindars, the Board continued to receive submissions from the patrons of 
tombs, mosques, and temples, mendicant groups, and the teachers and 
practitioners of traditional learning (especially Sanskrit) who asked for re- 
dress, for the resumption of their old modes of livelihood, and for compen- 
sation in lieu of the abolition of portions and contributions derived from 
the marketplaces. One such prominent case involved the government’s re- 
fusal to honor the plea of Alimullah, khadim of the famous hospice of the 
eminent Sufi saint Hazrat Shah Jalal. Upon extensive inquiry by the col- 
lector, the marketplace attached to the tomb was sequestered, and all the 
means of expense for the festivities and ceremonies at the tomb were im- 
pounded. The Board, after the examination of the sanads and parvanas, 
determined that the at of Durar had been granted by the Raja of Dinaj- 
pur to Pir Syed Ali, a predecessor, but not directly to Alimullah. Further, 
the claimant had no records in his support at the Provincial Council, and 
thus all dues of the tomb from the marketplace were declared illegal. In 
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this context R. Rocke, the collector of Jessore, observed that subjects who 
refused to cooperate with the government in submitting papers to prove 
their entitlement to “charity” from marketplaces would be punished in ex- 
emplary manner.*¢ It was felt that such markets were not “really religious,” 
but that their sacred character was just a ruse to exact additional duties 
and privileges.3” There were instances when collection of reports on the 
ganjs, bazaars, and hats were delayed as shopkeepers, petty traders, and 
keepers of the granaries shut up their shops and fled. Even if they could 
be reassured and brought back to the market, the gumashtas and other ser- 
vants of the Zamindars who had collected duties absconded and refused to 
deliver papers or provide details of accounts to the officers of the market 
survey.38 

In many instances where the livelihoods of religious or scholarly 
practitioners were founded upon privileges in money and kind from 
the marketplace, Company administrators failed to appreciate commercial 
transactions that presupposed the protection of ruling houses. As the lati- 
tude of the Zamindar’s authority was steadily circumscribed, and as the 
sinews of landlordly expenditure were pared down, with the estate be- 
coming attached to the state through new proprietary relations, the ques- 
tion of liturgical patronage through the marketplace was translated as the 
voluntary charity of traders and shopkeepers. A minute of the Board in 
1794 refused to consider persons claiming compensation as “possessing 
any right under the landholder’s authority to levy a tax from the shop- 
keepers and dealers, much less to impose an obligation on the parties to 
whom these sorts of grants are: directed, to contribute any part of their 
property against their inclinations.” *? These attitudes of the colonial state 
seriously undermined the domains of authority, expenditure, and distri- 
bution in society which had been held through long-established rites and 
practices at the marketplace (features described in detail in Chapter 1). It is 
not surprising that most of the petitions laid at the doors of the Board of 
Revenue are addressed as cries for the resumption of livelihood (ma“ash in 
Persian usage, and brtti in Bengali). 

The accumulation of commodities mass-produced for a general com- 
modity market in Europe itself broke down many time-honored regula- 
tions and legal barriers including communitarian and moral restrictions 
that had once preserved the quality of artisanal production. New distribu- 
tive and acquisitive modes of capital also reduced over time what Debord 
would describe as “the autonomy and quality of space” associated with ex- 
change.* In early colonial India, this autonomy of the marketplace was 
assailed not by internal contradictions of class society and conditions of 
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production moving toward a definitive bourgeois revolution but through 
the externally imposed agency of a “modernizing” state. In such a situation 
there was no direct, linear, or causal movement resulting in the transition 
from a society marked by the vibrancy of its marketing communities to a 
society dominated by market exchange but, rather, a protracted struggle 
in which the disparity between the two became apparent. 

Archives of a colonizing state that document a period and field of soci- 
etal investigation do so from a privileged position of mediation. The facts 
assembled in such repositories of knowledge rest on an implicit assumption 
of the transparency of culturally or historically produced forms of usage 
and an inherent faith in the ability of colonial scholar-administrators to 
translate them. During the decades in which markets occupied the admin- 
istrative attention of the East India Company, the documentary regimes 
of the past were being transcribed into the grand documentary regime of 
British India. Historians should be suspicious of the legibility achieved by 
the organizers of such documents, a legibility that can only be questioned 
or circumvented. Through the period of the maturity of the Company’s 
administration, however, one may still see the floundering nature of the 
early administrative lexicon—shorthand and specialized usage borrowed 
from the past—harden and assume confidence as the new colonial regime 
consolidated its power. Tentative pencil marks of early administrators on 
the pages of the first glossaries, dictionaries, and charts that marked the 
everyday ambiguity of understanding in time would be overwritten with 
the publication and circulation of histories, descriptions, and manuals.” In 
the colonial situation, the stratified domains of the marketplace, pointillis- 
tic features of rights, dues, and obligations appear reduced, as if on a single 
chart.#? James Rennell’s maps, guides, and itineraries, discussed in Chap- 
ter 3, are the first grids on which the statistical and enumerative aspects 
of the colonial state can be located. Yet such representations and claims of 
fact obscure the material possibilities and conditions of their production. 
Lists of marketplace dues and arrears drawn in the neat columns of the ac- 
countant belie the struggle through which such information was elicited. 

There are enough indications in the reports submitted by the collec- 
tors engaged in the “settlement” of marketplaces that measures disrupt- 
ing the old and established sumptuary practices of the Zamindars and the 
livelihood of dependents were persistently challenged in a number of ways. 
In 1800, Tufton, judge and magistrate of Zilla Bihar at the turn of the cen- 
tury, wrote to the secretary of revenue and judicial departments that in the 
more remote parts of the countryside people were daring to disregard the 
orders of the government and collecting duties of s’air.44 The problem, as 
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it appeared to him, was that the people who suffered on account of such 
levies would not “prosecute in a body” and launch a civil suit in the Com- 
pany courts of law. Enjoining the government to take strong steps to curb 
such defiance, he wrote: 


I am therefore more and more convinced that it is in the power of the Government 
alone to enforce this part of the regulations, either by authorizing their pleader to 
prosecute or by permitting any informer to benefit himself by the penalties which 
are ordered to be levied upon conviction.5 


He also observed that prosecuting such offenders was a vexatious task, as 
witnesses often had to be coerced by the police to come forward and sub- 
mit their accounts at the Diwani Adawlat or the Civil Court, and that the 
English law, “remarkably strict in the point of evidence,’ would require 
much further confirmation of such charges. He suggested, thus, that a spe- 
cial mode of investigation and inquiry should be chalked out in order to 
restore some justice to the people who were pitifully ignorant of the bene- 
fits available to them through the institutions of the state. In Banaras mer- 
chants associated with the Company continued to be harassed and robbed 
on the routes and markets between Mirzapur and the Deccan, and the col- 
lector noted that such actions were prompted by opposition to the gov- 
ernment’s decision to remove all tolls—acts prompted by “hurmut” or a 
certain kind of “wildness in their characters.” What appeared to be the un- 
tamable wildness of the vengeful Zamindar could be interpreted as rightful 
retaliation from an entirely different perspective, as hurmat in Arabic de- 
notes dignity, respect, and honor.** Some lawgivers and experts of religion 
(qazis and maulavis), dispossessed of their former privileges, fought over 
market dues with customs officials and collector’s agents who attempted 
to send their own peons and militia to seize the trade of smaller merchants 
and carry them off under force to other markets.*” The influence of Zamin- 
dars over these passages to the marketplace thus could not be dislodged 
easily. Despite their changing position in society, marketplaces remained 
under their stated authority and within their realm of responsibility. Thus 
we find during the age of Swadeshi (the nationalist struggle against the 
British) in Bengal depicted in Tagore’s novel the enlightened Zamindar 
Nikhilesh, who tries to protect the smaller traders in his market, Sukhsa- 
yar, from the excesses of young nationalists. In the end, he risks his life by 
confronting a militant mob during a communal riot.** 

Received histories of the transition of precolonial Indian economy to 
the colonial have not explored the multilateral nature of the process or the 
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multisided history that can be written of both the conflict and the attempts 
toward resolution of difference that remained with colonial practices. Our 
understanding of the processes through which peripheral and overseas sites 
of manufacture and labor were secured to the interests of industrializing 
Europe would be both incomplete and ahistorical if we disregarded the 
protracted battle waged by colonizing mercantile states against the indige- 
nous formations of exchange and the various forms of resistance they met 
in the process. My task here has simply been to join the history market- 
place to the history of that process of struggle. Many aspects of this process 
have been left unexplored in this volume, and they are suitable subjects for 
further research. 

Let me outline two such possible areas. One area would involve chart- 
ing the administration of camp markets (cha@uni bazārs) within the regula- 
tion of military cantonments in north India, the use of headmen or chaud- 
hurts or leaders of the various service groups attached to the marching 
army, and the arbitrary powers of the army officers to secure provisions by 
forcing the hands of both shopkeepers and local authorities at the market- 
places that were situated on the military routes.*? Another fascinating as- 
pect of this history of contention is the regulation of pilgrimage in eastern 
India, especially Gaya and Deoghar, where the government was intent on 
reducing and making accountable in money an entire range of privileges: 
donations and offerings to the leading priests (pandas and mahants) and 
their associates (chelas) collected not just at the very spot where the pil- 
grims would gather, but on all the roads and marketplaces leading to it. 

By the turn of the century the Company was earning a considerable 
mass of revenue by issuing licenses on stamp paper to the pilgrims at sites 
such as Gaya.5° In Gaya, where devout Hindus congregated to complete 
the last rites after the death of family or kin members, it was Warren Hast- 
ings who, as a district officer of Murshidabad, made notes on the different 
classes of pilgrims, the list of ceremonies performed, whether all pilgrims 
paid the same amount of donation, and the amount of expenditure in these 
offerings. During 1784-1785, Thomas Law, as collector of Gaya, acted 
upon reports that many of the duties extracted by local landholders and 
petty government officials from the pilgrims of Gaya violated the judicial 
rule against rahdart, and he attempted to sort out the amount of money 
and gifts collected legitimately under the head of “dutchna” (Sanskrit, 
daksina, or offering) given to the ministers of the ritual, the Gayawals, and 
that collected over and above the offerings. This amount became known 
later as the Gaya pilgrim tax, which, as Nancy Cassells documents, made 
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Gaya the first of the three major sites of Company collections, the other 
two being Allahabad and the Jagannath temple in Puri. 

Keating, the collector of Birbhum, in 1788 tried very hard to study 
the mass of pilgrims resorting to Gaya and their donations to the ghatvals 
who exploited them. Keating wrote in a report to the Board: “I pitched 
my tents in the midst of them and as near the temples as possible where 
I attended daily and was eye witness as far as the confusion would allow 
me.”5? He was particularly interested in curbing the influence of the prin- 
cipal Gosains in charge of the ceremonies. Keating proposed that the exact 
share of the government in rent from these premises could not be fixed 
until he had actually seized, measured, and sold all the cloths and other 
ritual gifts as well as two-thirds of the collection of the Gosains, after de- 
ducting the expenses for worship, charities, and donations including the 
distribution of shawls, turbans, dresses, and flags. Keating’s plan for in- 
creasing the revenue from pilgrims, in the end, affected actual attendance. 
Cornwallis finally authorized that the pilgrim tax be abolished at Deoghar 
and that it be commuted to a nominal rent for the upkeep of the temples.5% 

Thomas Law, in his minutes to the Board on this very matter, en- 
dorsed the abolition of the revenue collected on the pilgrimage by the Raja 
Birbhum to end the “obnoxious interference” of the Raja’s and Zamin- 
dars men who rob offerings from people of the faith. Law was confident 
that the regulation of the pilgrimages at Gaya, Deoghar, and Banaras had 
increased the flow of pilgrims and that the government stood to gain in 
“every sense by the multiplication of travelers who contribute to the Pub- 
lic Wealth” Even this rather muddled attempt to intervene in the pil- 
grim routes of trade in Gaya and Birbhum indicates the desire of the early 
Company-state to make decisions about the direction of the flow of wealth 
in the countryside and take a custodian’s role in the promotion of equal 
advantage to its religious subjects—“wretches who seemed to want every 
necessary of life”55—by protecting them from the predatory exploits of 
their former rulers. 

Evidence of these intimate engagements in the many facets of the lives 
and practices of its subjects places the history of the East India Company 
in India far beyond the mill of fiscal history. It provides clues not merely 
to an economic transition but to the very production of a unified body of 
economic knowledge that transcends particular practices, defying the un- 
predictable manner in which prices, information, and rumor traveled. 

Along with the task of bringing marketplaces and pilgrimages to 
book, there was the equally important task of undermining the hold of 
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native powers on the issue, circulation, and the character of coinage, what 
W. W. Hunter noted with chagrin as the “refuse of twenty different dynas- 
ties and petty potentates . . . clipped, drilled, filed, scooped out, sweated, 
counterfeited, and changed from its original value by every process of de- 
basement devised by Hindu ingenuity during a space of four hundred 
years.” 5 Samuel Wilks and James Stuart, architects of monetary reform in 
Bengal, dedicated their entire careers to solving the mystery of local Ben- 
gali currency so that money could be standardized in weight and value in 
a manner understandable to the English and made to bear a particular re- 
lationship to the value of bullion.5” Much of this enterprise was directed. 
at breaking the code of local bankers and dealers in money (poddars, sar- 
rāfs) and their closely guarded knowledge about the fine distinction be- 
tween coinage current and coinage dated and their proportionate worth in 
the various marketplaces.5* One of the results of the struggle to establish 
a colonial economy was the gathering of standardized and publicized in- 
formation about value, price, and commodity, indispensable to a “market 
economy” and the state that had to account for its productive and exploit- 
ative capacities. 

Yet, although the East India Company resolved to support—by force, 
if necessary—a liberal realm of free trade by weeding out all local intru- 
sion, the very necessity of surveillance and order in a colonial society ran 
contrary to their ideals. Charles Trevelyan’s Report Upon the Inland Customs 
and Town Duties of the Bengal Presidency, submitted to the government in 
1834, noted at great length the impediments to free commerce and trade 
resulting from the far-flung and elaborate revenue establishment that was 
erected and consolidated during the first sixty or seventy years of colo- 
nial rule, Trevelyan drew attention to the extraordinary multiplication of 
customs outposts during the course of the first three decades of the nine- 
teenth century and remarked that the system of checks on inland trade 
established by the Company was based on the notion of “universal surveil- 
lance”; every new course of trade required a new outpost to monitor it, 
and thus as trade increased and found different channels, such posts were 
endlessly multiplied.5* 

Many such contradictions between the effort to regulate networks of 
exchange and the desire to promote a legitimate liberal economy plagued 
rural administration of the colonial state in the early phase of its appren- 
ticeship. Despite arguments in favor of the altruistic cause of promoting 
an economy along the rules of pas trop gouverner sanctioned by prevalent 
ideas of political economy, the long-term consequence of regulative mea- 
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sures was to establish a lasting political infrastructure that would support 
the agenda of a “national” market economy. Petitions and complaints 
of people who lost their hereditary titles and stipends, especially after the 
great market reforms at the turn of the century, thus receded from the at- 
tention of the administrators and by the 1830s ceased to be a significant 
administrative problem. By such time, perhaps, the more obvious contra- 
dictions in the administration of an empire based on the legitimacy and 
freedom of trade had been overcome. 

Yet, without these four decades of exertion for a systematic overhaul- 
ing of the marketplaces of Bengal and Banaras, the colonial state could not 
have guaranteed open passages to the actual sites of manufacture for the ex- 
port trade of the Company. Such sites, known in the vernacular as aurangs, 
have been discussed earlier in this book, and include villages and settle- 
ments of weavers and other artisans engaged in the production of goods 
such as silk and cotton. Attempts to reach these avenues of manufacture 
through marketplaces, as seen in Chapter 3, had provoked fierce resistance 
from the Nawabs and Zamindars. The largest cotton and silk aurangs in 
Bengal were located in Malda, Rangpur, Birbhum, Burdwan, Sonamukhi, 
Radahanagar, Midnapore, Harial, Shantipur, Dacca, Mymensingh, and 
Lakshmipur (Luckipore).* Studies of weaving communities employed by 
the Company in the eighteenth century suggest that forts, factories, and 
agencies from the very start were aligned to their sites of settlement. In 
the latter part of the century, with the secure foundations of political rule, 
Company investments could count on a reliable chain of intermediaries 
(gumashtas, dalals, and paikars), employed in the collection and supply of 
piece goods for the factories, who had unrestricted access to marketplaces, 
fairs, and aurangs.°? Moreover, they could also rely on a vigilant judicial 
apparatus of the Company courts, which upheld the details of contract in 
the money put out to families of weavers and artisans, who were made 
to submit written undertakings to the brokers who acted on behalf of the 
Company. Since the 1790s steady efforts were being made to ascertain 
what was described as the “real aurang cost or prime cost” of all commodi- 
ties for the benefit of the Company’s investments, as well as the accounts of 
revenue from town duties and customs.® The rise of Mirzapur (Banaras) 
in the 1780s and its English quarters, along with the demand for Surat and 
Bombay cotton in Bengal for the manufacture of cotton textiles, can be 
related to the expansion of a currency operation manipulated by the Com- 
pany, especially members of the governor general’s council at Calcutta.® 
Mirzapur was now connected all the way to the great bazaar of Bhagwan- 
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gola near Murshidabad, where traders from Dacca and Calcutta gathered 
to purchase cotton. The Company regulated the daily price of cotton ar- 
riving from Mirzapur, which influenced the selling rates at Bhagwangola. 
These publicized lists of prices threatened to override the immense varia- 
tion of wholesale and retail rates that had once characterized a string of 
markets when trade, commerce, and marketplaces were subject to the dif- 
ferential weight of political authority. 


Markets in an Age of Transition 


Market exchange subject to new and uniform rules of political economy 
thus imposed an unprecedented demand on the marketplaces of northern 
and eastern India. Traditional landed powers had been strongly discour- 
aged from interfering in matters of manufacture and exchange and urged 
to direct their energies toward the timely extraction of revenue from cul- 
tivation of land on behalf of the colonial state. Artisans, manufacturers, 
and traders were now supposed to act as unconstrained agents in the rising 
imperial economy. A generalized, impersonal market of commodities dis- 
tinguished by the higher equivalence of money was being contemplated 
for this part of the world. 

But did the settlement of markets amount to a drastic transition of 
society? Can we assume that by the 1830s, when the project of market re- 
form had been all but abandoned, the desired ends of free trade and an im- 
partial realm of authority by the colonial state had been achieved? Did the 
actual number of markets decline during the nineteenth century? A reliable 
census of marketplaces in the era of the Company takeover is not avail- 
able, and even the Bengal district gazetteers compiled by L. S. S. O'Malley 
do not give an exhaustive count for each administrative district. However, 
some idea of numbers can be found in reports of district collectors in the 
17908. By this count, the district of Rangpur had 393 major marketplaces 
before 1765 and at least twenty-three were erected in the next twenty-five 
years.°” Jessore had at least ninety-five markets (bytti hats) reserved for 
the support of temples and professions and sixty-one that paid revenue.®® 
Chittagong had more than sixty-eight marketplaces that gathered revenue 
for their patrons.®? In the twenty-four Parganas the estimated number of 
substantial markets was 144, with a total yield of almost 28,000 rupees 
in revenue.” The most prosperous of all was Dacca, where the collector 
W. Douglas reported 556 major weekly and permanent markets established 
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before the period of the Diwani; along with these figures for the im- 
mediate environs of the old city, there were eighteen more in Bikrampur, 
nineteen in Bhawal, thirty-four in Jalalpur, thirty-five in Nurullapur, and 
fifty-nine in Rajnagar. Between 1765 and 1790, another eighty-nine mar- 
kets were established in Dacca, which made the figure for collections from 
markets in that district total more than 77,000 rupees.”! In the district gaz- 
etteer for Dacca published in 1912, the total number of markets was only 
336, which points to a definite decline in the vibrancy of local trade and 
commerce in this region with the rise of the Company Raj.”? Figures from 
other parts of greater Bengal are more scattered, and it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether there was such a sharp decline in numbers elsewhere. Even 
in the early twentieth century, Dacca boasted ninety-two major fairs, with 
the largest, such as Nangalband in Narayanganj and the fair at Dhamrai, 
dedicated to a procession of the deity Jagannath that attracted more than 
100,000 people.” In the twenty-four Parganas there were more than sixty 
major fairs, including the famous congregation of Gangasagar, which drew 
more than 50,000 people.”* 

These figures indicate the enormity of the task the East India Com- 
pany had set for itself in trying to bring order to marketplaces in the Ben- 
gal region alone. Local Zamindari authority over these places could not 
be wrested away overnight, especially in the face of direct and indirect ob- 
struction to the processes of investigation and reform, as we have seen. 
Zamindars continued to wield a considerable degree of influence in the 
markets within their territories, although their right to a large share of 
proceeds from trade was taken away by decree. With all compensations 
coming through the arrangement of land revenue, this was another pivotal 
move through which native rulers were urged to direct their attention to 
the management of land and landed property based on revenue. The Di- 
wani was honored as the historical point at which grants of market were 
recognized as acceptable forms of property bestowed through the imperial 
agency of the Mughals. Markets established after that point thus could not 
hope to secure the same kind of renown or privilege. In this regard, the 
Company Raj and its political economic order can be implicated in the 
making of a society dominated much more by its villages than its marketing 
communities. In this changing environment, much of the monetary enter- 
prise of landlord households would be dedicated even more to the paper- 
work and management of property vested in revenue from land rather 
than that realized from markets or fairs. Much more than a social and eco- 
nomic transformation, then, the settlement of markets caused a significant 
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upheaval in the forms and social context of redistribution, patronage, en- 
titlement, exploitation, and the meaning of authority. Such disruption of 
authority contributed much more to the power, legitimacy, and viability 
of the Company-state than to its purported economic agendas. 

This is not, however, to suggest that the history of such change reflects 
any clear transition from a “traditional” to a “modern” society, nor does it 
reflect the definitive beginnings of capitalistic development in the classical 
Marxian sense of a crucial transformation of key sectors of production and 
manufacture. Neither do I propose to outline the possibility of a history of 
proto-capitalism or early industrialization aborted by the intervention of 
British rule in India, as suggested in the work of Frank Perlin.” The task 
of writing the history of colonial India at the turn of the century defines 
the deeper contradictions between our understanding of place, patrimony, 
redistribution, apprehensions of wealth conceived as rights to the passages 
of trade, worship, and travel, on the one hand, and the workings of price, 
currency, and the notion of a political economy on the other. The market 
as a physical, social, and metaphorical entity is distinct from the market 
as a device for economic laws and economic processes. These problems of 
conceptualization cannot be wished away in the search for an all-purpose 
archetype of precolonial or colonial “Indian capital.””* 

This last point bears crucially on some of the more recent rumblings 
about the historiography of early colonial India, which has called for a seri- 
ous reappraisal of the “conquest state” theory of the establishment of East 
India Company’s rule in India. It argues that the Company-state was a 
result of the indigenous logic of military-fiscalism and commercial expan- 
sion.”” The most forthright position seems to have been advanced by D. A. 
Washbrook, signaling research that would restore the historical agency of 
India to the general history of capitalism. Washbrook argues that “in a cer- 
tain sense colonialism was the logical outcome of South Asia’s own history 
of capitalistic development.””* According to this version of history, the 
East India Company in India attracted the support of classes with newly 
found wealth in the eighteenth century through fiscal and military expan- 
sion, redirected their ambitions, and provided them with secure property 
rights and new modes of privilege that did not yield to traditional social 
inhibitions.” The history of the early colonial state and its attempt to com- 
mand market exchange in greater Bengal, as presented in this work, does 
not support the image of such an uneventful transition of power and legiti- 
macy. What has been described as “continuity”—implying not only the 
active collaboration of intermediate groups but the adaptability and weak- 
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ness of the colonial polity, bending to the forces of change from within— 

is seen here from a quite different direction as an extended and unresolved 
conflict and rapprochement between the colonial state, its newly found 
native agents, and the rest of society. Much of this becomes clear if we rec- 

ognize the resilience of prevalent conceptions of the household and wealth 
among the post-Mughal regimes of precolonial India and, as importantly, 
the very limitations posed by the historical and social specificity of East 
India Company’s statecraft based on turn-of-the-century ideas of “political 
oeconomy,” including both physiocracy and mercantilism. This study does 
not seek to either exonerate or revile colonial rule in India as the agent of 
a singular transformation. 

The rise of a colonial regime in the lower Ganges plains in the eigh- 
teenth century, before the industrial revolution in Britain, provides a kind 
of historical convergence that opens up important questions about the 
nature of colonial conquest and the imperial beginnings of Europe over- 
seas. Conflict over markets and rulers in India in the making of the Com- 
pany state makes it difficult to assume an unequivocal incorporation of this 
part of the world into the larger political economy of empire defined by a 
predetermined economic logic. Rather than a breakthrough of new rela- 
tionships of production and consumption, such conflict marks the rise of 
a colonial state run by a mercantile corporation being apprenticed in the 
techniques of survey and modes of governance. This book shows how the 
political economy of this state was based on contradictory ideas. The pro- 
tection of property and the public order inhered in the paternalist state, 
while the doctrine of free trade presupposed the end of all monopoly and 
intrusion, indigenous or foreign. While freedom of trade could not easily 
be mandated for Indian society, the autonomy of the colonial state was 
firmly entrenched in the soil of eastern and northern India by the time the 
great Indian railways were built, railways that would change once again 
the landscape of the village, market, town, and city. 

For the purposes of a larger process outlined by historians of the 
world system, the story of the early Company Raj in India demonstrates 
that it is not enough simply to assert that Europe was the active and dy- 
namic agent of change in India while indigenous society remained a silent 
witness; neither is it sufficient to pin the rise of colonial rule on the active 
agency of indigenes.®° Both in collaboration and protest, a pivotal role 
was played by intermediaries and subordinates. The power of the English 
regime, however, relates equally to the ambiguity and misgivings of the 
interface between local society and the colonial administration. The forces 
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of historical change, in this case, perhaps belong as much in the realm of 
culture as in the realm of political economy, although it is very difficult to 
separate the two in historical process. Too often we assume cultures to be 
unchanging, holistic, and unitary—caught in the historical tide of imperi- 
alism. The changing contour of marketplaces and marketing communities 
in north India during the age of British expansion urges us to think criti- 
cally about both the fragility and the resilience of cultural orders in which 
the particular history of colonial cultures can be located. 
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akhara 


Amil 
amin 
asal 
aurang 
badrakha 


bazar 

bijak 

bisvās 
beopart 
brahmottara 
brisi 

burja 


chabütară 


chalain 
chandnia 


chaudhuri 


chauk 

chauki 
chaukidar 
chaunt bazar 
chaprast 

char chitthi 
charandar 


Glossary 


camp and residence of religious sects at fairs and 
pilgrimages 

official (Bengali ämlā) 

a surveyor and record keeper 

principal (money) 

a manufacturing center where commodities 
were produced and bought for sale 

toll levied on boats at the Nawab’s customs 
house 

a market 

a list of items carried by merchants 

Bengali, bisvas; a person of trust; an agent 
itinerant trader 

donated to Brahmins 

livelihood 

forcible buying and selling in markets without 
regard to current prices (also barjot, khichiwat) 
an elevated courtyard in the middle of the mar- 
ket square 

receipt 

awning of a covered shop or market; also, the 
duty levied on market spots by landlords 
village headman; also, head of various artisan 
and service groups 

market square; similar to a chabutara 
checkpoint or guardhouse 

keeper of checkpoints and guardhouses 
market attached to military cantonments 

one who wears a badge; a peon or orderly 

an inventory of goods loaded on a boat 

agent of a merchant in charge of goods ona 
boat 
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chiraght 


chauth 
dadni 


dafadar 


aalal 
darbar 
dargāh 
darogha 


dasnami 
dastak 
debottara 
divin 
dukin 
Fakhr-ut-tujjar 
farmin 
faujdar 
ganj 

ght 

ghit bhārā 
ghat majht 
ghatval 
ghazal 


girdvār 


gola 
goshin 


gumashta 


Glossary 


offerings made at a Sufi hospice toward oil for 
votive lamps 

one-fourth; payment extracted by the Marathas 
money advance for weavers and other manufac- 
turers; description of a merchant who advances 
such sums 

officer in charge of a small cavalry or infan- 

try group; person in charge of a herd of pack 
bullocks 

a broker 

an imperial court; an audience with the ruler 
hospice of a Sufi saint 

a superintendent or chief inspector in the reve- 
nue or judicial department 

a peripatetic and warlike ascetic sect 

a handwritten pass 

donation given toward the upkeep of temples 
title for the head of revenue affairs 

a shop 

pride of all merchants 

an imperial order or proclamation 

a Mughal official in charge of prosecution 
large, permanent market attached to large vil- 
lage or town 

landing place for unloading boats along the 
river 

ferry duty 

leader of ferry or boatmen 

guard of a river quay 

a genre of Urdu poetry 

guardian of designated passage of traders and 
travelers on such fords and hilly passes 

a granary of paddy; a store for grain 

derived from Sanskrit gosvami, denoting an 
ascetic and religious elder, usually among Vaish- 
nava groups; also denotes a community of 
merchants in northern India with widespread 
networks of credit and business 

commercial agent working for both native and 


guzarban 


halfnamah 
hasb-ul-hukm 


hat 
hukmnamah 
hundi 
hundivala 


ijaradar 
jagivdar 
jawa 
jātrā 


kalāl 
kārkhānā 


katrā 
kayāl 
khādim 
khās bazar 
khilat 
kīrtana 
kothī 
kotvāl 
lakhiraj 
mæ sh 
madrasa 
mahājan 
mahāl 


māhsūl 
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Company trade; agent of the Zamindar em- 
ployed to collect revenuc; agent of bankers and 
moneylenders responsible for the collection of 
dues (Bengali: gomastã) 

Mughal impost official with the authority to 
pass goods 

a written testimony 

literally, according to order; specific clauses of 
an imperial order 

weekly marketplace in the countryside 

a written order 

promissory note or bill of exchange 
consignment trader who paid tolls on behalf 
of large merchants and negotiated markets and 
credit 

farmer of land revenue or markets 

Mughal revenue assignee 

assessed revenue 

a journey or passage; also, a rural theater in 
Bengal 

distiller and vendor of liquor 

a manufactory; the largest ones were found di- 
rectly under the patronage of Mughal rulers and 
princes 

a marketplace, usually in cities and towns 
appraiser of grain 

patron of a mosque or a hospice 

central marketplace 

a robe of honor 

devotional song (Vaishnava) 

factory 

a law enforcement officer 

free of duty or revenue 

livelihood, upkeep 

a place of study; an Islamic school 

a banker, moneylender 

a ward or precinct in the city denoting a source 
of taxation 


impost (plural, mahasil) 
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mājhī 
malangi 
malbukt 


mälguzārī 


mandī 
mangan 
mansabdir 


masnad 
math 


maulavt 
mehfil 
mela 

mir bahārī 
mokām 
muballa 
mubtarifa 


muhtasib 
mukim 
muqaddam 


muraqqa 
murashi 
musharrif 
mustajir 
mutasaddi 
naga 


nāib 
namaknhārām 
nazar 


nazargah 


Glossary 


boatman 

salt pan worker 

included in the land revenue (Bengali, mal- 
bhukta) 

yielding revenue 

a permanent market, usually for grain or other 
produce 

territorial royalty for merchandise on the river 
levied on boats (also itraft) 

Mughal official; usually ranked among the 
nobility 

seat of the Nawab 

established center of worship and residence; 
usually adjacent to temples 

Islamic preacher 

a social gathering 

a fair; a festival with large gatherings 

overseas customs 

a place of business or commercial transaction 
residential ward in a city 

a duty paid by professionals to rulers and land- 
lords 

keeper of order in the market 

an appraiser of goods 

title for rural magnates dating back to the Sulti- 
nate period 

scrapbook; album 

a scribe 

keeper of accounts 

one who owns or leases a market 

clerk, official 

also called maga sanyast, ascetics and warriors 
who abstained from the use of clothing and 
covered their bodies with ash 

a deputy 

traitor 

gift from an inferior to a superior betokening 
supplication and prestation, also taha@if, hidaya 
endowment of land for place of worship among 
Muslims 


nishan 
nissar 
nizam 


Pachottera, pancotera 


padshah 
paik 
paikar 


pan 
pargana 
parvana 
pasban 
peshkash 
phānrī 


pirottara 
poddar ( potdar) 
gqanungo 


gasba 
qāzī 
rāhdār 
rāhdārī 
ravānāh 
riyasat 
rusum 
sa ir 
sanad 
Sanyast 


sar-o-pă 


sarrāf 
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imperial imprimatur 

gratuity or added duty 

custodian of law and order 

name of a Patna customs house; a general term 
for customs 

emperor 

armed guard 

rural broker and merchant, suppliers of cotton 
and silk textiles working on commission 

betel leaf and nut used as a condiment 
subdivision of a district 

a warrant or a letter of authorization 

sentry 

tribute, often in money 

a checkpoint with watchmen overseeing the 
entry and exit of goods on the way to the mar- 
ket 

dedicated to the Sufi saints ( pirs) 

moneylender and money changer 

a provincial record keeper under Mughals (some 
were large landlords as well) 

a permanent marketplace, generally a market 
town 

judge 

guardian of the highways 

tolls levied by guards on travelers and merchants 
inventory of goods at the time of loading (also 
called char chitthi) 

a rule, government 

customs, usages; established duties 

that which moves; duties from inland trade; 
also, sa’ir-o-jihat 

written authority; royal ordinance 

an ascetic; order of warriors and traders in east- 
ern and northern India, some of whom worked 
as merceneries 

dress of honor bestowing favor and privilege 
that draped the person so honored literally from 
“head to foot” (Bengali, shiropa) 

money changer 
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Glossary 


sebatit 
shabr-i ashub 


subahdar 
sharif 
ta’alluqdar 


tabvildar 
tahstldar 
tolah 


patron of a temple 

genre of Persian and Urdu verse; in India, de- 
voted mainly to elegies of fallen cities 
governor of Mughal provinces 

aristocratic 

a smaller landlord in Bengal; a large quasi- 
autonomous landlord in Awadh 

manager of money, treasurer 

revenue agent 

tolls from markets 

festival commemorating the demise of Sufi 
saints that is seen as their marriage, or final 
union, with God 

advocate, representative 

minister 

customary contribution given to local authority 
by pilgrims, merchants, and travelers 

a landlord; a person entitled to collect revenue 
from land 
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